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Here’s good news for 
your students, and good 
news for us! We have just 
received another large 
printing of Helen Collins’ 
and Maria Morales’ spectac- 
ularly successful new reader 
for beginners in high Il. 
school: CONTRASTES: HOLT 
LEYENDO Y CHAR- ve 


LANDO. 


Last year—when “Contrastes” first appeared 
—we admit that we badly underestimated po- 
tential sales. But, after all, the usual school text 
doesn’t catch on in the season of its publication. 
Now we’re ready for you with stock in quan- 
tity, and we hope we'll be ready for ALL of 
you through September. But : «Quien tem- 
prano se levanta....» 


Remember the authors: Collins and Mo- 
rales. Remember the title: 
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To the Memory of 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS (1878-1945) 
A Founder of The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 
President of the Association, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1927 
Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Public Schools, 
1917-1940 
Devoted Exponent of the Spanish Language and of Hispanic Culture 
Pioneer Teacher and Administrator, Courageous Leader 
Modest Scholar, Lover of Nature 
True American, Faithful Friend 
We Dedicate This Issue of HISPANIA 
In Grateful, Affectionate Remembrance 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Editor 


“. . . From the isolation that closes down upon one who, for reasons 
of health, has retired from life-long activity in and devotion to things 
Hispanic, el que escribe looks back over the first quarter-century in the 
history of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish—a period 
now viewed as incredibly short—and finds immense satisfaction in 
having had a hand in the formation of what is today the most eminent 
organization of specialized language teachers in this great land, one 
which today, more than ever before, has before it an unbounded per- 
spective of usefulness in all the Americas, a ‘rendezvous with destiny,’ 
for it is destined to play an ever-increasing rdéle in the so-much-desired 
spiritual and cultural approximation to our ‘buenos vecinos.’ The retro- 
spect is not unmingled with sadness, for it embraces images of those who 
once stood shoulder to ‘shoulder with us, but who are now no longer 
‘caught in the web of time and space’: Hills, Rosenberg, Marden, Craw- 
ford, Luquiens, Solalinde, Tarr, Ventura Fuentes. .. . 

“Time takes its unceasing toll—of individuals. But in the case of an 
organization based on the service, scholarship, and enthusiasm of its 
component individuals, time is ineffective against it. For the gaps in ' 
the ranks are filled instantly by new recruits, and though time marches 
on, it is only as an ally, not as an enemy, of such a devoted group. There- 
fore our lema of “Todos a una’ continues today, as in the past two 
decades and a half, to gleam brightly on our horizon, though that 
horizon, for some of us, fades slowly into the night.”"—-LAWRENCE 
A. WILKINS, in “Haec olim meminisse . . .”, his last article published 
in Hispania (vol. XXV, no. 1, February, 1942, pp. 5-7). 


OUR LOST LEADER: 
LAWRENCE AUGUSTUS WILKINS (1878-1945) 


HyMEN ALPERN 
Principal, Evander Childs High School, New York City 


AWRENCE AUGUSTUS WILKINS is dead. On the night before 
Christmas he died, and henceforth his memory will forever be mingled 

with joy and new birth and peace on earth and goodwill to all men. And 
how appropriate—for this man was a man of peace and of goodwill and 
of love to all new and young things. When everyone had sharp and bitter 
words to say about our children, he said: “Boys and girls now in the high 
schools are a fine lot of young folks. I think they are splendid, I have faith 
in them, I admire them.” And when he spoke of Miramontes, his home in 
Estes Park, which he built with his own hands, he said : “For a brief period, 
I want to take you far from the sidewalks of New York, over great plains 
and great rivers, into mountain heights, and present you to some of my 
intimate friends. They are, if judged by human standards, a queer and 
amusing lot, but they represent life; they are as much life as you or I. 
They are the crested bluejays, the gorgeous magpies, and the swift-winged 
violet-blue swallows, the saucy wrens, the upside-down nuthatches, the 
chickadees. They are the Albert gray or black squirrels, the chipmunks and 
the gophers, the weasels and the coyotes (in Western parlance), the swift 
deer and the majestic elk, the brown bears and the prickly porcupines. 
They are the original inhabitants, the first Americans.” How tender each 
appropriate adjective! And all on the basis of equality. “The first Ameri- 
cans”—thereafter, who shall dare call another man foreigner, refugee, 
stranger? Who shall presume to establish a hierarchy of color, race, creed? 
That is what Wilkins meant. He was a proud man, and because he was 
proud of his manhood, he was profoundly humble. And he grew humbler 
as he gathered years and wisdom and gauged life more and more accurately. 
At the height of his brilliant career, in 1937, on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of his appointment as Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, he addressed his seven hundred colleagues who had come, not only 
to do him honor, but because they loved him: “In plain Western parlance, 
duly softened for sensitive Eastern ears, I’ve never cared a diminutive 
muffled pip-squeak in hell for pride of place, nor longed for strength to 
strut. On the contrary, the humility derived from experience, which I feel 
today, is a more deeply rooted thing than was the humility of inexperience 
which caused me such pangs in 1917.” How typical the title of that 
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memorable address, replete with linguistic allusions and scintillating with 
the homely philosophy that was his heritage—“Twenty Years, So What?” 
Nor did the gold medal which the Pan American Society conferred upon 
him that night (the second such award to a North American in the history 
of that organization, the first one having been presented to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt) “give him strength to strut.” “So What?” He had worked hard, 
he had done his duty, he had served, he had achieved—the medal was a 
token of recognition to be worn lightly as a boutonniére, not as a weight 
to crush his heart. 

There were other honors bestowed upon him—the Decoration of 
Comendador de la Orden de Isabel la Catdélica; Officier d’Académie ; 
Corresponding Member of the Hispanic Society of America. But always, 
he was prouder of the service he was doing, of the love and admiration 
of his colleagues. Tributes, yes, if they gave courage and incentive; no, 
if they stifled. Even the beard which he sported during his first few years 
in New York City seemed to him a futile bit of affectation, and he cut it 
off, revealing a countenance forceful and thoughtful and lovable, proving, 
indeed, the truth of the Latin proverb: “Vultus est index animi.” 

And how truly American—in the grand tradition—was the life of 
Lawrence Augustus Wilkins! He was born in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
November 11, 1878, and his first twenty years he spent, as he said with his 
sly humor, and not without a little nostalgia, “beneath the vaulted sky 
that hovered over endless western plains, Nebraskan plains and sky which 
were breeders of introverts or men of violent action. A sod schoolhouse 
on the open prairie, briefly attended in short winter months and reached 
in a four-mile ride on a buckskin pony, was the temple of wisdom in which 
I supposedly acquired the elements of learning.” 

And so, when most young men are already out of college, driven by an 
urgency which gave him no rest, he came East, not to try his luck, but to 
obey his instinct for knowledge and reap its fruits. 

According to Dr. Hollister, Principal of the Corinth, New York, High 
School, Lawrence succeeded in preparing himself for admission to college 
in five months—in five months! How many nights did he sleep during that 
period, he who sleeps his eternal sleep now? 

Two more years had to pass before Lawrence could begin his college 
career—two years during which he taught rural schools, worked as a 
farmer for his board and room, and was night clerk in hotels during the 
summer vacations. “La patience est amére, mais son fruit est doux.” He 
finally entered Syracuse in 1900 and received a scholarship. During his 
stay in the University, he showed himself an indefatigable worker and a 
brilliant student of linguistics. Upon graduation in 1904 with high honors, 
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including election to Phi Beta Kappa, he went to the Big City, where he 
taught in private schools, studied at Columbia for his Master’s degree, and 
was designated “University Scholar in Romance Languages.” 

At last he was appointed a teacher in the high schools of New York City 
and later head of the Spanish Department of DeWitt Clinton High School. 
In 1917, impressed by his extraordinary ability and character, the powers 
that be placed him in charge of modern foreign language instruction in all 
the high schools of the city. 

Lawrence Augustus Wilkins had arrived—a self-made man, the only kind 
worthy of his manhood. But the second part of his career was even more 
luminous. “The best is yet to be.” The great Hispanist, J. P. W. Crawford, 
wrote in 1937, “When the teaching of Spanish during the last quarter of 
a century is written up, Lawrence A. Wilkins will stand first.” 

So famed was Wilkins now that he not only became visiting professor 
at the University of California, the University of Southern California, 
the University of Wyoming, the University of Denver, but in the very 
heart of the Spanish world—in Valencia, Barcelona, and Madrid. 

But Wilkins was not a mere pedagogue—even though a great one. He 
was a chivalrous man, and two women embellished his life—Minnie Louella 
Roberts, whom he married while still a student at Columbia, and who died 
in 1944, and Opal Willard, his second wife, who dispelled loneliness and 
brought him happiness during the last painful portion of his life. 

The number of friends that Wilkins had was legion. How could it be 
otherwise, given his personality—gentle, witty, genial, affectionate, kind, 
genuine, and just—a justice tempered by goodwill and deep understanding 
of the natural weaknesses of human beings. A courageous man, fighting for 
those whose destiny was in his hands, combatting wrong, constructive in 
his criticism, never angry or cynical or superior. He was a democrat in the 
Whitmanian sense of the word, an individual, loving his fellowmen, “Na- 
tura lo fece, e poi ruppe la stampa.” 

But his educational ideals will remain—must remain—if we are to sur- 
vive in these strange, challenging days, replete with greatness or disaster. 
They were simple, as all good things must be: the preparation of every 
American child, dull as well as bright, for intelligent functioning citizen- 
ship. Language work, he was certain—and it seems incontrovertible—con- 
tributes to this aim, for language is the best means of understanding foreign 
peoples and their civilizations. 

Of Wilkins it can never be said: “Dios me libre de hombre de un libro,” 
for the number of his books and pamphlets and articles in professional 
journals, is staggering, and everything he put his hand to he did well 
because he was imbued with a will to perfection. He believed in thorough- 
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ness and practiced it, and what is rarer still, he succeeded in imbuing 
others—students and colleagues alike—with this same craftsman’s attitude. 
In a letter written last June, he said: “I have to move little and slowly, 
which is hard when I see so many things that should be done and which 
I cannot do.” 

And still his heart, sore and painful though it was, longed for what he 
considered his greatest treasure—his friends. On January fifth he wrote 
me: “The greatest disappointment of many years has been that, due to 
poor health, I have been unable to see much of my good friends.” And just 
before he left for Estes Park, he said to his New York friends: “We shall 
not forget you who now hear my voice. Among you, supported by you, 
encouraged and consoled by you, I have made my life’s career. Old friends 
are the best friends. The bonds that time has forged are not easily loosed, 
nor can they ever be utterly broken. To you all here present, and to others 
of this group not present tonight, including those who once were our 
companions, but who no longer are trammeled by time and space, I humbly 
proffer my gratitude, my lasting friendship, my love.” And again in a 
poem entitled “Eternal Challenge and Friendship” which he dedicated to 
his friends he wrote: 


So I turn to men, 

To men who live and work and laugh, 

Whose friendship warms and thrills and holds. 
Men I seek! Though their lives be short, 
Yet their hearts are warm 

And their hands I know 

For the help they give. 


Give me the hearts of men, I pray, 
Through twenty years, ay, a million more! Ay! 
Though in our tombs we may one day lie 
At the foot of the peak eternally boasting, 
"Neath the eternally frowning sky: 

We shall lie 

In such peace! 

O so still! 

And gently smile 

And gently laugh 

At sullen sky, 

At surly peak, 

And be so glad 

Long ages through, 

Forever glad, 

You and I, 

We've been friends! 


How well he knew that “alter ipse amicus!” 
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He said he would never forget us. And we shall never forget Lawrence 
Augustus Wilkins, He was indeed “todo un hombre.” And with the Biblical 
scribe we can say: “He was a merciful man, whose righteousness shall 
never be forgotten. With his seed he shall continually remain a good in- 
heritance, and his glory shall not be blotted out. His body is buried in peace, 
but his name liveth forevermore. The people will tell of his wisdom and 
show forth their praise.” And with the Latins: “Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius,” “I have reared a monument more lasting than brass.” And still 
in moving Spanish, recited by José Martel, the following resolution before 
the New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese: 


TODOS A UNA 


POR CUANTO Lawrence Augustus Wilkins acaba de caer mansa, callada, 
dulcemente, en la clépsidra de la vida como una gota excepcional que va a 
engrosar con su peso especifico y adornar con su iridiscencia el torrente de 
lo eterno: 

POR CUANTO un rio caudal ha ido a dar en el mar que es nuestro comin 
destino, dejando en sus margenes, lozanos y fuertes, los frutos que a su 
paso germinaron porque él los regé con su paciencia al principio, con tesén 
siempre, con amor hasta el ultimo dia: 

POR CUANTO si las instituciones deben su valor y su fuerza a los hombres 
que las crean, Lawrence Augustus Wilkins fué genitor y alma, mentor y 
guia de esta Asociacién, que de él recibid, con el halito de la vida, las 
normas de su pujanza actual: . 

POR CUANTO en la medida que los hombres son hijos de sus obras, Law- 
rence Augustus Wilkins era nuestra mayor aportacién, nuestro mejor 
regalo a esta disciplina que es nuestra carrera y a la que él supo dar un 
alto sentido de dignidad profesional: 

POR CUANTO individual y colectivamente, todos y cada uno de nosotros, 
sentimos la irreparable pérdida como un profundo desgarramiento de algo 
intimo y personal; como un vacio que nada ni nadie puede llenar porque 
la silla del padre queda para siempre vacante: 

POR TANTO: este Capitulo que é1 fundé para convertirlo después en la 
Asociacién actual, dedicando a ambos la riqueza inagotable de su contagioso 
entusiasmo, su intensa energia y su profunda devocién, se inclina reverente 
ante su memoria imperecedera y desde su orfandad le promete y éste es su 
filial tributo, recordarle siempre en la forma que él queria ser recordado; 
viviendo y trabajando por su ideal que es la herencia que nos legé condensada 
en nuestro lema: TODOS A UNA. 


MY FRIENDSHIP WITH WILKINS 


ALFRED COESTER 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


M* FIRST acquaintance with Lawrence Wilkins occurred at the 
Commercial High School in Brooklyn. I had been teaching there a 
couple of years when the increase in the enrollment of pupils in the 
Spanish classes required more instructors, The school was a newly or- 
ganized institution, which in its first years occupied several old buildings 
in different parts of the city. Its new building had been completed only 
half a year when Wilkins joined the staff. 

Brought together by the fact that we were both teaching Spanish, Wilkins 
and I found each other congenial; our intercourse soon became of con- 
fidential character. I well remember incidents he related of his boyhood 
(which had been hard) and the romantic fact of his marriage with no 
dollars in his pocket and no job. 

The curriculum of the Commercial High School was designed to edu- 
cate young men for business careers with obligatory work in bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, and, strangely enough, in one modern foreign 
language. After three years of continuous study, many boys were capable 
of handling very well a correspondence in their chosen language. The 
principal of the school, having had some contacts with Latin Americans, 
was interested in Spanish and used to preach its superiority for practical 
purposes. Every year he addressed an assembly of the incoming pupils, 
urging them to elect Spanish when they signified their choice of language. 
Under such nursing and the stimulus of the notion that a knowledge of 
Spanish would prove an asset to a stenographer, the classes in Spanish 
soon became more numerous than those in French and German. The 
popularity of the study spread to Manhattan, which opened classes in its 
High School of Commerce and in a night school maintained in the DeWitt 
Clinton High School. 

When Wilkins came to us, I was teaching Spanish in this night school 
as well as at Commercial. At the end of my third year, I decided to quit. 
I introduced Wilkins to the principal of the night school and recommended 
him to be my successor. This man liked Wilkins and offered him a job 
in the day school as well. Such was Wilkins’s great opportunity, for it 
resulted in a chance to show his administrative ability. 

Though his transfer to Manhattan separated us almost completely for 
a while, we remained fast friends. The fact reveals one of the dominant 
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traits in Wilkins’s character, He was a good lover and a good hater. I had 
forgotten having recommended him for my job in the night school when 
he mentioned it several years afterwards. He never forgot anybody who 
had done him a good turn and I know of many instances of slights that he 
never forgave. For example, a Professor of Education in Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the department known as Teachers College, at the time when 
Wilkins was the acknowledged champion of the cause of Spanish teaching 
in New York referred to the language as an “educational gold brick.” 
Wilkins took the remark to heart. His frequent quotation of the phrase, 
always with emotional stress, made it a classic. 

The World War of 1914 made Wilkins prominent. High-school pupils 
en masse refused to study German and elected Spanish. The Board of 
Education even withdrew the study of German from the curriculum. The 
difficulty of finding persons to teach Spanish was almost insurmountable. 
Latin Americans with no knowledge of teaching were employed and 
German teachers were handed a textbook and set to teach a language of 
which they were ignorant. Their professional skill saved them, though 
the pronunciation of the pupils was deplorable. Wilkins held classes for 
teachers on Saturday mornings. Moreover, the superintendent in charge of 
high schools asked Wilkins’s help in the attempt to bring some order out 
of the confusion which began to prevail throughout the city. 

It was during these days that the idea came to Wilkins to found an 
organization of teachers of Spanish in New York City. He thought such 
a group would help solve some of the problems by bringing together the 
good and poor teachers as well as assist the latter class by giving them 
an opportunity to hear Spanish spoken. Furthermore, Wilkins believed 
that through the organization of aggressive individuals some of the for- 
tuitous interest in Spanish could be preserved and maintained against the 
assaults of the “goldbrick professor” and his crowd. 

At the first meeting called to discuss the project, Wilkins’s exposition of 
the state of affairs was well received. The teachers voted enthusiastically to 
send out a more general invitation to come together to effect an organization 
of teachers of Spanish in New York City. We gathered on the appointed 
day. A constitution was adopted, and the following officers were elected; 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, President; Alfred Coester, Vice-President; Miss 
Herlinda Smithers, Secretary-Treasurer; and a corresponding secretary. 
Meetings were to be held monthly. The officers, constituting an executive 
council, came together at least once in the interim. This custom showed 
Wilkins’s foresight in administrative matters, for it proved the strong point 
in the organization. The main purpose, namely, to give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to hear Spanish spoken, was achieved. In addition to our chattering 
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Spanish with each other, Wilkins conducted the necessary business in that 
language and found excellent speakers who were willing to come and 
address us in their mother-tongue. 

What we were doing became known elsewhere in the United States. 
Acting on the suggestion to establish a nation-wide Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, Wilkins asked me to help him formulate a circular letter con- 
taining such a proposal. We met frequently in the late spring of 1917 and 
produced a document which was mailed to teachers throughout the country 
who might be interested in Spanish. Wilkins with his usual energy had 
secured a list from the publishers of textbooks. 

The renewal of the friendship which came from our interest in the 
monthly meetings and the redaction of the call to the country never lessened, 
even after my removal to California. We wrote frequently to each other. 
During my editorship of H1spanta, when difficulties of one kind or another 
were created by well-meant but impractical suggestions of some member 
of the A. A. T. S., I could always count on Wilkins to support my view 
of what ought to be done. Such loyalty to a friend is very uncommon. I 
count loyalty as an eminent trait in Wilkins’s character. 

After his retirement and during his long painful illness, our correspond- 
ence continued on a purely personal basis, though the war prevented our see- 
ing each other. Last December I wrote that at last, the war being over, I was 
going to enjoy the pleasure of having a long conversation with him be- 
cause, by way of Mexico and Cuba, I was coming to New York in 
January. In Havana I received word of the end of his suffering. 


WILKINS AS FRIEND AND COMPANION 


W. Bartow 
New York University, New York City 


HE need for special care in the selection of a companion, whether 

the journey be long or short, has been abundantly emphasized both 
in prose and in poetry. We have lost a good companion ; one who possessed 
the indispensable attributes of sincerity, loyalty, and good humor; one who 
—though tireless as a worker in the field of his choice—was well versed 
in the fine art of profitable loafing. 

Lawrence Augustus Wilkins was born in Des Moines, Iowa, November 
11, 1878. He gave evidence at an early age of those qualities of independ- 
ence and leadership which we are accustomed to associate with men of 
the Middle West. Obliged to seek employment outside of school hours, 
after the death of his father, Lawrence worked as a butcher’s boy, harden- 
ing the muscles of a strong body by carrying sides of beef and, whenever 
time allowed, by playing baseball on a team which he himself had organized 
and which he managed with the same careful attention to detail manifested 
in later life. The hardening process was continued throughout his under- 
graduate years at Syracuse University, from which he was graduated in 
1904 with an excellent record, despite the fact that he had worked long 
hours to support himself and to pay for tuition and books. 

Wilkins was a life-long student of the history, literature, and folklore 
of Spain, and few Americans have had a better first-hand knowledge and 
appreciation of the Spanish people. I met him for the first time in 1913, 
on a delightful summer’s evening in Seville. He was standing in profound 
admiration before one of those marvelous examples of Spanish hand- 
wrought iron work—a tall gate through which could be seen a softly 
lighted patio with its bubbling fountain, its flowers, and its orange trees. 
He was passionately fond of the dream cities of Andalucia and he was 
thoroughly convinced that their inhabitants come closer to a realization of 
complete happiness than any other people on earth. 

Lawrence Wilkins’s distinguished service as a teacher and administrator, 
as author and lecturer, brought him many honors of which he was justly 
proud, but they left him with no exaggerated sense of importance. There 
was no pretense in him, no false front; and no “stuffed shirt” ever found 
him congenial. 

Many teachers will remember with sincere gratitude the encouraging 
words and the kindly, helpful criticism offered by Mr. Wilkins during the 
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first years of their service in the high schools of New York City. A deep 
sense of loss will be felt, too, by a host of friends in other parts of the 
United States, in Spain, and in Spanish America. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS: COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Schools 


HE first day of my assignment to the Bureau of Foreign Languages 
I went over to the Director’s desk and said: 

“Mr. Wilkins, I’m going out now to visit Junior High School No. 10 
and after lunch I plan to go to 27.” 

“Look,” he said, “you don’t have to tell me where you’re going. You're 
absolutely free to make whatever plans you wish. I’m not your boss.” 

These words at once indicated to me that here was a man I was going 
to work with and not under. From that moment to the day he left the 
office, he treated me as a colleague and not as a subordinate. We exchanged 
confidences, planned our work together, sought advice from each other, and 
collaborated as friends. I am happy to say that not the slightest shadow 
clouded our relations although we differed in age, temperament, and back- 
ground. 

Because of his quiet and reserved manner, his innate modesty and re- 
straint, Wilkins seemed at times to lack sociability. He was so unassuming 
and so unpretentious that he was frequently misjudged, in fact, overlooked. 

When a certain President of the Board of Education was retiring, I 
remarked jocularly: “Well, Wilkins, aren’t you going downstairs to kiss 
the President goodbye ?” 

“Mr. ——and I have gone up and down on the elevator together for 
eighteen years and he never paid any attention to me. I do not believe he 
wants to see me now.” 

Wilkins preserved a refreshing independence in his relationship with 
others, whether they were above him or below him in the educational 
hierarchy. 

On one occasion a rather active and energetic Commissioner became much 
interested in foreign language instruction. His suave and sociable secretary 
came into the office and after exchanging a few civilities remarked: 

“You know, Mr. Wilkins, you ought to cultivate the Commissioner.” 

“T have never ‘cultivated’ anyone here at the Board and I shall not begin 
now,” was Wilkins’s rejoinder. 

Fawning and flattery were totally foreign to his character. He was a man 
of such utter decency and integrity that he treated all with equal considera- 
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tion. Imbued with a deep sense of fairness, he suffered keenly when he 
failed, on occasion, to discover a lack of sincerity in others in their dealings 
with him. 

This sense of honor was reflected in all his activities. He shied from 
anything which savored of personal aggrandizement. There was too much 
honor and too much dignity in his nature to permit it. On all occasions and in 
all situations he was a scholar and a gentleman. 

Despite his lack of any desire to control or shape the destinies of others, 
he exerted a far-reaching influence on the thinking of the older teachers 
as well as on the professional outlook of the younger group. Particularly 
to the latter he was a constant source of inspiration and encouragement, 
largely through his serene, scholarly attitude and his attractive human 
qualities. 

He made no attempt to build up friendships; in fact, he discouraged any 
sentimental and separate relationships. Once, when a somewhat emotional 
lady exclaimed exuberantly : “Let me, too, be one of the inner circle!” he 
remarked: “There is no inner circle; in fact, there is no circle.” His kind- 
ness, his generosity, and his helpfulness were extended to all who came in 
contact with him, but he made no effort to hold them. Thus those who were 
attracted to him by a mutuality of feeling and interest, and who sensed 
the richness of his personality, cherished him with an abiding loyalty and 
an unswerving devotion to the end, It is significant to note that they were 
of varied backgrounds, creeds, and races. Wilkins in his life truly ex- 
emplified the cosmopolitanism, the breadth of view, and the understanding 
which the humanities are supposed to confer on their devotees. 

However, Wilkins, unconsciously and without deliberate emphasis, re- 
tained the peculiar qualities of his native stock ; and foreigners saw in him 
an excellent specimen of the best of our people. He probably never thought 
of himself as an exponent of Americanism and seemed startled—and 
highly pleased—when on one occasion Professor de Onis said: “Wilkins 
is the best American I have known and through my association with him 
I have become a better man and a better American.” 

In these words Professor de Onis crystallized the character of the man. 
All of us who had the good fortune to be associated with Wilkins, either 
as students or colleagues, realize that we have lost one who stimulated us to 
be better in our teaching activities, in our scholarly attainments, and in 
our sheer humanity. We shall never forget our Lawrence Wilkins— 
generous colleague and faithful friend. 


THE WILKINS I KNEW 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York University, New York City 


N MY memories of the long years during which I have known Lawrence 

A. Wilkins two incidents stand out which seem to me especially signifi- 
cant as revealing the manner of man he was. The first took place just 
about a quarter of a century ago. At that time the Supervisor of Modern 
Languages in New York State—whose jurisdiction ended at the limits 
of New York City—was a man fanatically opposed to the spread of in- — 
struction in Spanish. He did everything in his power to ridicule and 
thwart any efforts to satisfy or encourage the growing interest in the 
subject. “Why teach Spanish?” he asked at one teachers’ meeting, “Why 
not Choctaw? Why not Hottentot?” I came back from the meeting in- 
dignant and convinced that some sort of public censure should be given 
these bigoted attacks. There were two men, I knew, who could be depended 
upon to help give Spanish the recognition in our schools which it deserved, 
two men whom the intolerant supervisor—without justification—looked 
upon as his personal enemies ; they were Lawrence A. Wilkins and Henry 
Grattan Doyle. Doyle was already my friend; Wilkins I knew only by 
reputation and through his textbooks; but as soon as the matter was 
brought to his attention I received from him a most cordial letter of 
encouragement and in the controversy that followed both men gave un- 
sparingly of their time and energy in defense of Spanish. It was then that 
I learned how deep and sincere was Wilkins’s professional interest ; how 
indefatigable were his labors for a cause in which he believed ; how gener- 
ously he welcomed younger men into the field; how bitter had been some 
of his experiences in dealing with men in political power. 

The other incident took place more than a score of years later, on the 
occasion of his retirement from active duty. At one of the dinners given 
in his honor the customary laudatory speeches had been made—some of them 
extravagantly worded, some of them designed to glorify the speaker rather 
than the guest of honor. Wilkins, a sincere and modest man himself, was 
extremely sensitive to insincerity and self-glorification in others. He felt 
the perfunctoriness of such official occasions; he had attended so many 
of them in his long years of public service. But now he was through, He 
knew that it was expected that he would reply to the speeches in kind. 
Instead, he stood up and said in that quiet voice of his: “Thank you. And 
now let us speak of something else.” He drew from his pocket some sheets 
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of paper and began to read. He read of the beauty and grandeur of the 
Colorado mountains; of the serenity and power which they can impart to 
the soul; of the friendly intimacy which a man comes to feel with his 
brothers the squirrels, the birds, and the timid deer, when they have spent 
a winter alone together ; of the sense of freedom and release which awaits 
a man when he can turn his back on the city with its mad scramble for 
position and influence, its jealousies, its false friendships, its frustrated 
hopes and its empty successes. His words were the words of a poet and of 
a man who after years of unrelenting toil, of self-sacrificing loyalty to those 
nearest him, of failing physical strength, of disappointments and disillusion- 
ment, of honest service to his community and his profession, had found 
at last a haven of contentment and peace. His friends can only regret that 
he was not given more years in which to enjoy it. 


WILKINS THE WORKER 


Rosert H, WILLIAMS 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


HE life of Lawrence A. Wilkins can be epitomized aptly in one 

word—work. As a boy he grew up on hard labor: on the farm, in a 
small pottery, and in various other enterprises by which his stepfather 
sought to earn a living for the family, Ever energetic and ambitious, 
Wilkins was determined to get an education, although he could count on 
no resources except his own. As an undergraduate in college he made 
his way through the usual campus jobs during the academic year. When 
vacation came he found employment in the New York suburban home of 
Maude Adams, where he mowed the lawn and did other chores. But Miss 
Adams and her mother soon recognized that Lawrence was not an ordinary 
yard boy. Appreciating his intelligence and many admirable qualities, they 
treated him as a member of the family. 

One particular kindness is worth relating. When the great actress was on 
tour her company played in the city where young Wilkins was attending 
college. She sent for him and asked if he would like to see her play. Some- 
what timidly he confessed that he had already purchased a ticket. There- 
upon Miss Adams demanded that he give it to her and call for another 
at the box office. In that way he was transferred from the last row of the 
second balcony to one of the best seats in the orchestra. 

Having finished college, Wilkins decided upon a teaching career, but he 
wanted to prepare himself further by taking graduate work. Again his 
industry had to supply the expense. In partnership with another struggling 
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graduate student he undertook tutoring for college entrance examinations. 
Equipped with bicycles, the pair sought out one of the seaside summer 
resorts patronized by wealthy families, All day long and far into the night 
they pedalled from mansion to mansion, injecting the minimum essentials 
of mathematics, history, and languages into the distracted and unreceptive 
minds of future Princeton freshmen. Earnings from their modest fees 
enabled both of them to attend Columbia University the following session. 

Wilkins’s ability as an educator is reflected in his record of steady 
advancement in the New York City school-system. As Director of Foreign 
Languages he was tireless in his efforts to improve the teaching of these 
subjects. To him as much as to any individual may be ascribed credit for 
promoting interest in the study of Spanish after the first World War. 

Eminently successful as a teacher and widely honored as a foremost 
American Hispanist, he found his services much in demand. Although his 
substantial income by that time could afford ease and comfort, the habit 
of keeping busy never left him. In addition to his full-time position in the 
New York Department of Education, he spent evenings and Saturday 
afternoons teaching classes at Columbia for the pleasure of associating 
with students. At home his orderly study was a workshop where he spent 
late hours preparing textbooks, editing E/ Eco, and writing pedagogical _ 
articles. 

After retiring from professional duties, he went to live in a lovely home 
which he had planned in Estes Park. Even then Wilkins permitted no 
limitations to his energy. For the benefit of his neighbors in the summer 
colony he conducted Spanish classes in his home gratis. He climbed moun- 
tains to indulge his hobby of amateur photography, chopped down trees 
for exercise, assembled materials and built a stone wall in the sheer joy 
of being constructive. Unfortunately these strenuous activities overtaxed 
him physically, hastening the end of his days. 

He will be remembered affectionately by all who worked with him. As 
one who sat in his classes, wondered at his zeal, admired his enthusiasm 
and knowledge, and received encouragement from his sympathetic interest, 
I feel deeply the loss of his friendship, 
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SOBRE LA NOVELA REALISTA* 


Pfo Baroya 
Madrid, Spain 
S ENORAS y sefiores: Yo antes, con un esfuerzo, podia explicarme 
medianamente teniendo delante unas notas, ahora no puedo, he 
perdido casi por completo la memoria y se me escapan las palabras y las 
ideas. No tengo mas remedio que leer. Hablaré de la novela que es una de 
las pocas cosas de las que tengo un concepto mejor o peor. Lo haré en 
parte por agradecimiento, recordando que en los Estados Unidos un editor 
importante, Alfred A. Knopf de Nueva York, mand6 traducir y publicar 
en inglés ocho o diez libros mios hace ya bastantes afios a pesar de ser yo 
por entonces y ahora un escritor oscuro que no era facil que tuviera éxito. 
Con éxito o sin él, el agradecimiento persiste. No es uno un profesional 
de la ingratitud a pesar de lo que suponen algunos amigos mios queridos. 
Voy a disertar un poco acerca de la novela y sobre todo de la novela realista 
que es la que mas me interesa. 

Hace algun tiempo un profesor de Madrid decia que la novela estaba 
llamada a desaparecer, y que no podia interesar a los lectores modernos 
la vida de un personaje inventado. De una idea tan vulgar y tan primaria 
ha venido esta moda, para mi gusto bastante aburrida, de las biografias. 
Generalizando el juicio simplista y un poco ramplén del profesor que 
negaba la importancia espiritual de la novela, la literatura en bloque tampoco 
tendria ningun objeto. ; Para qué ocuparse de un loco que no ha existido 
como Don Quijote? z A qué hablar de los pensamientos de un neurasténico 
que tampoco ha existido como Hamlet? zQué valen los sufrimientos 
supuestos del joven Werther ante un dolor de muelas auténtico, ni 
las vicisitudes falsas de Robinson ante la molestia de un ciudadano 
que ha perdido el tranvia? Sin disputa alguna, es mucho mds importante 
que Hamlet, que Quijote y que Robinson un manual de cocina controlado, 
por lo menos mas practico, y la gente que piensa asi debe preferir el 
calarse dignamente el gorro blanco de cocinero que no el bonete de colores 
del catedratico. 

No sabemos si la novela tendra en el tiempo muchas transformaciones 
y evoluciones, Al final de la otra guerra mundial se creyé que la literatura 

* An address made by Pio Baroja in the Casa Americana in Madrid, November 13, 
1945. This copy was made with considerable difficulty from a manuscript, and an 
occasional minor blunder may have been made. The speech was not prepared with any 
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y las artes iban a cambiar profundamente. Se inventaron muchos sistemas, 
muchos ismos—cubismo, surrealismo, dadaismo, simultaneismo, etc. etc. 
No result6é nada. La mayoria de la gente pensaba que en la literatura y en 
las artes se iban a dar extrafias novedades, por lo menos que se iban a 
hacer acrobacias originales y piruetas extraordinarias. No se salié de la 
vulgaridad. E cambio en la fisica que nos parece a todos tan seria, tan 
majestuosa, tan integra, y tan inmutable, se ha descompuesto el atomo que 
todos los hombres creian indivisible desde los tiempos de Demédcrito, y 
ahora se supone que en un vaso de agua hay fuerza latente para echar 
abajo una ciudad. Nos comemos y bebemos fuerzas atomicas terribles sin 
notarlo. 

Dejando a un lado las digresiones, voy a mi asunto que es la novela. 
2 Hay un tipo tnico de novela? Yo creo que no. La novela es un género 
multiforme, proteico, en formacién, en fermentacién. Lo abarca todo, 
el libro filoséfico, la aventura, la utopia, lo épico, lo lirico, todo absolu- 
tamente. Pensar que para tan immensa variedad puede haber un molde 
unico me parece dar prueba de doctrinismo y de dogmatismo. Si la novela 
fuera un género bien definido como un soneto, tendria una técnica también 
definida. 

Dentro de la novela hay una gran variedad de especies. Ahi el critico 
que las analice y les ponga su etiqueta y no se le ocurra juzgar a una con 
los principios de otra. Como he dicho que a mi me interesa principalmente 
la novela realista, haré una pequefia digresién sobre su historia, pequefia 
porque yo soy poco erudito. 

Creo que la novela realista comienza en la literatura griega con el Asno 
de oro de Luciano de Samosata, que se dice esta inspirada en otra obra 
de Lucius de Patras. El Asno de oro de Apuleyo con el mismo titulo del 
libro de Luciano sale de idéntica cantera. A estas obras se une con el 
tiempo por su cinismo, su realismo y sus detalles crudos el Satiricén 
atribuido a Petronio. Estas obras, sobre todo la de Luciano, influyen en 
muchos de los cuentistas italianos del cuatrocientos y en los novelistas 
espafioles del siglo XVI y XVII. Otros libros que ejercen atraccién en 
estos escritores son la novela bizantina de Heliodoro titulada La Etidpica, 
o la Historia de Tedgenes y Cariclea y la obra de Eustato Jsmenias e 
Ismena. Estos libros debian de ser conocidos en el occidente de Europa 
por traducciones italianas. Se sabe que Shakespeare los habia leido y 
también Cervantes, porque en el prélogo de sus Trabajos de Persiles y 
Sigismunda dice que en su novela, que él llama historia septentrional, se 
atreve a competir con Heliodoro. 

El] segundo foco en la historia de la novela realista mundial es Espafia 
con el autor del Lazarillo de Tormes, Cervantes, Esquivel, Quevedo, Vélez 
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de Guevara. Las obras de estos autores corren por el mundo y se hacen de 
ellas traducciones e imitaciones varias en todos los paises. En Francia 
aparece Lesage y su Gil Blas. Lesage es extraordinario. Hace un pastiche, 
como diria un francés, pero un pastiche admirable. Lesage al principio de 
su carrera literaria toméd y mejoré notablemente El Diablo Cojuelo de 
Vélez de Guevara. Lo raro es que no se le ocurriera acercarse a Espafia 
cuando tanto le interesaba y que todos los datos de su obra, verdaderamente 
de aire hispanico, los tomara de la literatura ya hecha, de moda, de 
comedias espafiolas algunas aburridas. Se ve que Lesage era hombre de 
una percepcién rara, con talentos de espigador que sabia utilizar las 
intenciones de los demas, aprovecharlas y hacerlas suyas. 

Otro caracter tomé la influencia de la literatura realista en Inglaterra. 
Aqui dejé su huella en Defoe, en Fielding y en Smollett. La historia de 
Moll Flanders, las Memorias del Capitén Carleton,* la Vida de Roxana 
tienen algo de influencia espafiola. Ahora Robinson no. Esta es una obra 
completamente original y genial. Fielding escribid una comedia titulada . 
Don Quijote en Inglaterra. Era un hombre entusiasta de Cervantes, y en 
Tom Jones se nota la influencia espafiola. Smollett, del que no he leido 
mas que fragmentos, tiene también mucho de espafiol, y sus obras recuerdan 
a Lesage y a Cervantes. La influencia de la novela espafiola realista llega 
hasta Dickens que a mi me parece uno de los escritores mas extraordinarios 
del mundo, autor que rie y llora como un clown sublime. Creo que no se 
volvera a dar ya un caso como el suyo en la literatura, porque aunque 
pudiera aparecer un hombre de genio como él, el mundo que se presentara 
ante sus ojos no podria ser tan variado como el del tiempo de Dickens. 

La novela realista pasa de Inglaterra a Rusia en el siglo XIX; todavia 
la huella espafiola se advierte en tres grandes escritores—en Gogol, en 
Turgenieff y en Dostoievski. En los tres se nota la influencia de Don 
Quijote, mucho en las Almas Muertas de Gogol y en las alusiones constantes 
que hacen Turgenieff y Dostoievski a la literatura espafiola del siglo XVI. 
En Tolstoi no; en Tolstoi no hay ironja. Tolstoi es como un griego, mas 
pomposo que sus colegas. 

En el centro de Europa el realismo cémico y humoristico no parece que 
da grandes productos. Francia se distingue mas que nada por la novela 
psicologica seria, desde La Princesa de Cleves de Madame de Lafayette 
hasta Le Rouge et le noir de Stendhal. Alemania, pais de grandes filésofos, 
de grandes misicos, es en psicologia un pais torpe y sin gracia. No da 
apenas novelistas; si siente la ironia, la siente de una manera brutal. 
Alterna la grandilocuencia con la bajeza. Admira con el mismo fervor el 
San Graal y Lohengrin con su cisne que las salchichas y los embutidos. 

* Atribuidas a Defoe. Ep. 
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Hablar de la novela en general no puede tener mucha novedad. Hay 
tantas clases de novelas que el tratar de todas ellas es asunto demasiado 
extenso para intentarlo realizar en poco tiempo. Quiza pueda tener mas 
interés el tratar de la técnica de la novela. 

Hay un tipo de novela esquematica cerrada de una unidad completa y 
otra anarquica, multiforme, proteica y porosa. Respecto a la unidad del 
asunto, al aislamiento del proceso de la novela, esta bien siempre que se 
pueda realizar légicamente. El no conseguirlo o el no practicarlo es un 
defecto. La novela debe encontrar su finalidad en si misma—una finalidad 
sin fin—debe contar con todos los elementos necesarios para producir su 
efecto, debe ser en este sentido inmanente y hermética. La novela cerrada, 
sin trascendentalismos, sin poros, por donde entre apenas el aire de la 
vida real, puede ser indudablemente y con mayor facilidad la mAs artis- 
tica. Existe la posibilidad de hacer una novela clara, limpia, serena, de arte 
puro, sin disquisiciones filosdficas, sin disertaciones ni andlisis psicolégicas, 
como una sonata de Mozart; pero es la posibilidad solamente, porque no 
sabemos de ninguna novela que se acerque a ese ideal. Por ahora vemos la 
posibilidad pero no el camino de realizarla, y aunque viéramos también el 
camino, no seria facil que la pudiéramos hacer. 

Se dice que no es posible inventar una intriga nueva, que el filén esta 
agotado. No lo creo, Ni atin en las ciencias, que parecen mas firmes, se ha 
dicho la Ultima palabra. En literatura tampoco creo que esta todo dicho. 
El que en la hora actual no haya escritores de imaginacién poderosa—un 
Dickens, un Edgar Allan Poe, un Dostoievski—no quiere decir que no haya 
posibilidad de inventar. En la novela y en todo arte literario lo dificil es 
inventar, sobre todo inventar personajes que tengan vida y que nos sean 
necesarios sentimentalmente por algo. La imaginacién, la fantasia, en la 
mayoria de los hombres constituye un filén tan pobre que cuando se en- 
cuentra una veta abundante, produce asombro y deja maravillado. La 
composicién de un libro, la correccién de la prosa tienen importancia, claro 
es, pero como se pueden mejorar a fuerza de estudio y de trabajo, no dan 
esa impresién fuerte y sugestiva de la fantasia. 

Por la invencién son grandes Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, etc. Los 
escritores del siglo XIX no pudieron inventar tipos tan sintéticos como los 
del XVI y XVII, no pudieron crear esquemas necesarios en nuestra vida 
sentimental, aunque muchos de estos escritores, como Dickens, Dostoievski, 
Tolstoi e Ibsen, son de lo mas grande que ha tenido la humanidad. 

Hay una novela que es algo como la melodia larga con variaciones y otra 
breve como la melodia de ritmo muy marcado. Una permeable a todo y otra 
impermeable. La ventaja de la impermeabilidad con relacién al ambiente 
verdadero de la vida se compensa con el peligro del anquilosamiento, de la 
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sequedad y de la muerte. La limitacién esta bien, siempre que nos dé la idea 
de una fatalidad, de un determinismo inexorable, siempre que sea necesaria ; 
Si no es mas que buscada, ya vale poco. 

Consecuencia del gusto por la unidad estrecha del asunto y por la novela 
cerrada e impermeable es poner en ella pocas figuras. Todo lo que sea 
hacer aparecer muchos personajes es abrir el horizonte, ensancharlo y 
quitar unidad a la obra. En eso se nota, creo yo, la influencia de la cultura 
clasica y de la cultura moderna. Lo clasico tiende a la unidad, lo romantico 
a la variedad. 

Parece a primera vista que es facil en la novela ampliar, inventar detalles 
para dar cuerpo a la fabula, pero no creo que sea cierto, Es facil ante el 
profano que no distingue bien la piedra del cemento, pero para el que ha 
aguzado la sensibilidad sobre este punto con la practica del oficio, es muy 
dificil. 

Un personaje visto 0 entrevisto no es como un concepto ideolégico que 
se amplia si se quiere voluntariamente. Un concepto tiene su historia 
filosdfica, espiritual y a veces anecodética con una porcién de derivaciones. 
De la coqueteria, de la vanidad, del pudor o del amor propio se puede 
escribir toda una biblioteca. Tampoco un personaje es como un pueblo 
que el viajero puede ver desde el auto que le lleva, en su vaga silueta; y 
un empleado que viva en él conocerlo con todas sus calles y plazuelas, sus 
historia, sus chismes y cuentos. No. Hay personajes que no tienen mas 
que silueta y no hay manera de Ilenarla, no se puede escribir de ellos mas 
que muy pocas lineas, y todo lo que se afiada es vano y superfluo. 

EI detalle inventado y mostrenco salta a la vista como cosa muerta. El 
escritor puede imaginar naturalmente tipos e intrigas que no ha visto, pero 
necesita siempre el trampolin de la realidad para dar los saltos maravillosos 
en el aire. Sin ese trampolin, aun teniendo imaginacién, son imposibles 
los saltos inmortales. 

A los hombres nos gusta la aventura, nos parece bien ir en el barco de 
lo desconocido ; pero nos gusta también comprobar de vez en cuando con 
la sonda que debajo de las aguas oscuras hay un fondo de roca firme, es 
decir, de realidad. La necesidad de la verdad en el detalle la siente el 
novelista moderno hasta el punto de que todo lo que es engarce, montura, 
puente entre una cosa y otra, es decir, arte literario, técnica aprendida, 
le fastidia. 

Dentro de la vulgaridad cuotidiana se prefiere un novelista de mala 
técnica, ingenuo y hasta un poco barbaro al fabricante de libros habiles 
que da la impresién de que los va elaborando con precisién sentado en la 
mesa de su despacho como si tuviera una mAquina de hacer tarjetas o 
cigarrillos. La habilidad es de lo que mas cansa en literatura y en todo arte. 
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Un libro de pocas figuras y de poca accion es dificil que se halle defendido 
por la observacién y la fantasia. Mejor se defiende por la retérica, por 
ese valor un poco de baratija, de los parrafos redondos y de las palabras 
raras que sugestiona tanto a la mayoria de nuestros literatos, que creen 
con su buen cerebro lleno de formulas amaneradas que la palabra des- 
conocida y el runrun del parrafo sonoro son el maximo de la originalidad 
y del pensamiento. No hay observacién posible real sobre dos o tres figuras 
que pueda llenar con naturalidad un libro de trescientas paginas, como no 
hay historia clinica por complicada que sea que necesite mas de veinte 
paginas. El autor de la historia clinica para hacerla larga tendra que 
adornarla con erudici6n ; el novelista que con pocas figuras escribe un libro 
grueso lo hara a base de retérica que es otra forma de la erudicion del 
escritor. 

Mucha gente lectora de Proust se ha entusiasmado con esa historia de 
un personaje que al meter una magdalena en el café con leche recuerda 
hechos pasados interminables. A mi al menos las magdalenas y los demas 
bollos no me han producido esas reacciones de palimpsestos. Puede que 
sea uno poco magdaleniense y poco recordatorio, Ademas no comprendu 
que los lectores de Proust, que son todos, al parecer, gente distinguida, 
acepten que uno de los suyos moje el bollo o la magdalena en el café con 
leche, lo que debe estar fuera de las pragmaticas del buen tono. 

La pesadez, el tempo lento, la morosidad no pueden ser una virtud. La 
morosidad es antibiologica y antivital, Cuando se estudia fisiologia, se ve 
que en el cuerpo humano hay nervios con dos, tres y hasta mas funciones ; 
lo que no se ve jamas en lo vivo es que lo que se puede hacer rapidamente 
se haga con lentitud, ni que lo que pueda hacer un nervio, lo hagan dos. 

Cuando los escritores tengan la mayoria una idea psicolégica del estilo y 
no un concepto burdo y gramatical, comprenderan que el escritor que con 
menos palabras da una sensacidén exacta es el mejor. En el tipo de novela 
morosa, pesada hay que proscribir necesariamente todo lo que es gracia e 
insinuacion ligera. | 

Para un espiritu impresionable el insinuar, el apuntar, basta y sobra; 
en cambio el perfilar, redondear, le fastidia y le aburre. Cada cosa tiene 
su punto en extensién y en perfeccién muy dificil de saber cual es. Si 
bastara hacer las cosas perfiladas, todo el mundo haria maravillas. 

También hay que tener en cuenta que los que escribimos y los que 
leemos, vivimos en una época rapida, vertiginosa, atareada, que deja muy 
pocas escapadas para la meditacién y el reposo. No es solo al novelista a 
quien le cuesta cerrar su novela, es al lector a quien a veces le molesta el 
local demasiado cerrado. De ahi que el novelista que ha sido sobre todo 
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lector y que mide la capacidad y la resistencia de los demas por la suya, 
quiera en sus libros poner muchas ventanas abiertas al campo. 

La mayoria de los libros resultan vagos y desvaidos en medio del trafago 
de la vida. ; A qué politico que vaya a defender su gestion en el Parlamento, 
a qué bolsista que vaya a ver las cotizaciones de las que depende su fortuna, 
a qué hombre al que le vayan a hacer una operaci6n, le entretiene una 
novela? A ninguno, ni tampoco entretiene al hombre que va a ver una 
mujer ni a la mujer que espera a su novio o a la modista, ni al comerciante 
que va a hacer un negocio ni al industrial que ve que le viene encima un 
conflicto obrero. El libro no es manjar propio de gente atareada y afanosa, 
el libro es para el que cuenta con tiempo, para el que tiene calma y tran- 
quilidad, para el que encuentra momentos de reflexién y de reposo, y hoy 
j hay tan pocas personas en estas circunstancias ! 

Asi como la poesia lirica puede vivir dentro de la vida cuotidiana 
con todos sus prestigios, la novela necesita para hacer efecto sus de- 
coraciones y sus bastidores. Lleva la novela sus bambalinas propias como 
las llevaba en la antigiiedad el poema é€pico. El trozo lirico es como un 
surtidor que puede emerger en la plaza publica, la novela es como una 
caverna adornada que tiene dentro sus surtidores propios. Para mi la 
razon principal de la posible convivencia de lo lirico en la vida cuotidiana 
es su brevedad. Una poesia de Verlaine se puede recitar en un café, una 
romanza se puede oir en mitad de la calle, pero no se puede oir un drama 
entero ni una Opera. El novelista es sin duda y ha sido siempre un tipo 
de rincén agazapado, observador curioso. 

Hay una literatura noble, dicen algunos. ; Qué quiere decir eso? ; Una 
literatura de aristocracia? ;Una literatura de sentimientos ejemplares? 
2 Una literatura de sefiores y no de esclavos en el sentido nietzscheano? 
Habra primero que ponerse de acuerdo en qué es el aristocratismo, Cuando 
los duques se burlan de Don Quijote de una forma vulgar,  quién representa 
la nobleza? ; Don Quijote o los aristécratas? Si la nobleza es el espiritu de 
lealtad y sacrificio por el ideal, indudablemente Don Quijote; si la nobleza 
es sdlo riqueza, fausto y protocolo, los duques. 

Yo supongo que hay una técnica en la novela, pero no una sola sino 
muchas, una para la novela erotica, otra para la dramatica, otra para la 
humoristica. Supongo que habra una técnica para la novela que a mi me 
gusta, aunque yo no he dado con ella. Un carpintero que hace afios venia 
a mi casa decia que un oficio en el que no se usaba el metro no era oficio 
ni nada. Tenemos que reconocer que el oficio de novelista no tiene metro. 
Estamos en esto a la altura de los cocineros o de los pasteleros y muy 
debajo de los relojeros, agrimensores o mecanicos. Hasta los poetas tienen 
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su metro aunque éste no sea la diezmillonésima parte del cuadrante del 
meridiano terrestre. Huérfanos de metro hemos vivido los novelista buenos 
y malos, y seguiremos viviendo probablemente por toda la eternidad. No 
sabemos mas sino que para hacer novelas se necesita ser novelista y aun 
esto no es bastante. 

En cierta técnica de novela francesa se pone como dogma que el autor 
debe ser impasible, sereno, no debe tener simpatia ni antipatia por sus 
personajes. A mi me parece que esta impasibilidad, esta serenidad no son 
reales. Me parece muy dificil que lo que se inventa con pasién, con entu- 
siasmo sera indiferente. Se podria fingir indiferencia pero nada mas. Tam- 
bién se asegura que el autor no debe hablar nunca por su voz, sino por la de 
sus personajes. 

El escritor, sobre todo el novelista, tiene un fondo sentimental que 
forma el sedimento de su personalidad. Esta palabra sentimental se puede 
emplear en un sentido peyorativo de afectacién, de sensibleria; yo no la 
empleo en ese sentido. En ese fondo sentimental del escritor han quedado, 
han fermentado sus buenos y sus malos instintos, sus recuerdos, sus éxitos 
y sus fracasos. El novelista vive de ese fondo. Llega una época en la que 
se nota como ese caudal bueno o malo se va mermando, agotando, y el 
escritor se hace fotografico y turista. Entonces tiene que ir a buscar algo 
que contar, porque se ha acostumbrado al oficio de contador, pero ese algo 
ya no esta en él, y lo tiene que coger de fuera. 

Todos los novelistas, aun los mas humildes, tienen ese sedimento 
aprovechable que es en parte como la arcilla con la que construye sus 
mufiecos y en parte la tela con la que hace las bambalinas de sus escenarios. 
Respecto a mi he notado que mi fondo sentimental se formé en un periodo 
relativamente corto de la infancia y de la primera juventud, tiempo que 
abareéd un par de lustros desde los catorce o quince afios hasta los veinti- 
cinco o veintis¢is. En ese tiempo todo fué para mi transcendental, las 
personas, las cosas, el aburrimiento, todo se me quedé grabado en una 
manera fuerta, Aspera e indeleble. Avanzando luego en la vida la sensi- 
bilidad se me calmé y se me emboté pronto, y mis emociones tomaron el 
aire de sensaciones pasajeras, y mAs amables, de turista. Ahora mismo, al 
cabo de tantos afios de pasada la juventud, cuando trato de rebuscar en 
mi algo sentimental que vibre con alguna fuerza, tengo que rebafiar en 
los recuerdos de aquella época lejana de turbulencia. Creo que este fondo 
sentimental que en uno va unido a su infancia o a su juventud, en otro a 
su pais, en otro a suis amores, a sus estudios o a sus peligros, es lo que da 
caracter al novelista, lo que le hace ser lo que es. 

2 Qué influencia puede tener la técnica de la novela tan desconocida, tan 
vaga, tan poco eficiente, en ese fondo turbio, formado por mil elementos 
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oscuros, la mayoria inconscientes, de la vida pasada? El acento es todo 
en el escritor y ese acento viene del fondo de su naturaleza. El manantial 
de agua sulfurosa no olera nunca como la marisma, alla donde haya fer- 
mentaciones, la atmosfera sera fétida y en el prado lleno de flores el 
ambiente vendra embalsamado. La mas sabia de las alquimias no podra 
convertir la emanacion pttrida en aroma embriagador, y todas las formulas 
y las recetas para ello seran inttiles, 

Alguno podria decir que los materiales seran distintos, pero que hay un 
arte de construir. En la novela apenas existe este arte. En la literatura 
todos los géneros tienen su arquitectura mas definida que la novela, un 
soneto como un discurso; no es posible un drama sin arquitectura y sin 
argumento, ni un cuento sin composicién. Una novela puede ser sin argu- 
mento, sin arquitectura y sin composicién. Eso no quiere decir que no 
haya novelas que se puedan llamar parnasianas. Cada tipo de novela tiene 
su clase de esqueleto, su forma de armaz6n y algunas se caracterizan pre- 
cisamente por no tenerlo. No son éstas biolégicamente un animal vertebrado 
sino invertebrado. La novela en general es como la corriente de la historia : 
no tiene principio ni fin, empieza y acaba donde se quiere. Claro que hay 
gentes habiles que saben poner diques a esa corriente y hacer estanques 
con paredes de piedra o de cartén. A unos les gustan las limitaciones, y a 
otros nos cansan. ;Cémo ponernos de acuerdo los parnasianos y los no 
parnasianos, los partidarios de lo limitado y concreto con los entusiastas de 
lo indefinido y vago? 

Otro profesor espafiol que hacia novelas pensé en una época que las 
descripciones sobraban en la morfologia de la novela. Muchos habran 
pensado lo mismo que él, pero al ir a comprobar esta teoria se ve que no 
es cierta. Primeramente un sinnimero de obras novelescas antiguas no 
tienen descripciones, es decir, no hay en ellas una alusién al mundo exterior, 
pero a medida que la novela se perfecciona, las descripciones entran mas 
en ella. Eso no quiere decir que el abuso de detalles del medio ambiente sea 
una superioridad, no seguramente, pero cuando se lee un libro tan logrado 
como La Guerra y la Paz de Tolstoi, lleno de descripciones, se ve claramente 
que la anotacién del ambiente es algo indispensable. 

Al terminar mi pequefia disertacién veo que no he hablado de muchos 
novelistas contemporaneos importantes, pero no los conozco bien, porque 
desde hace afios los paises estan incomunicados los unos con los otros, y 
no hay apenas intercambio de libros. 

Al finalizar pido mil perdones por si he contribuido a aburrir un poco 
al auditorio con esas digresiones y esta voz opaca y de muermo crénico. 
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APPLICATION OF ASTP EXPERIENCE TO LANGUAGE 
TEACHING IN SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS* 


STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
St. Lowis Public Schools, St. Lowis, Missouri 


O* THE basis of available information concerning the trends or 
changes introduced into language classes in public high schools as a 
result of the ASTP experience it seems likely, unfortunately, that the 
lower schools in general have made very little direct application up to this 
time of any of the lessons which might be learned from this extremely 
important experiment in the teaching of modern foreign languages. One 
might say quite accurately, perhaps, that the publicity given to the language 
work in the ASTP and to the situation behind it as revealed by the ap- 
parent need for such a program brought into prominence and reinforced 
certain basic principles that had long been advocated by some teachers and 
practiced as far as possible under existing conditions by directors and 
teachers of language programs in some communities. In other words, the 
ASTP language program stimulated consideration of improvements in 
modern language teaching along certain lines in some localities, and this, 
apparently, is the chief contribution up to this time of the ASTP to the 
possible improvement of opportunities for learning modern foreign lan- 
guages in the lower schools. It is difficult to predict to what extent popular 
misconceptions of the real nature of the language classes in the ASTP, 
of what was accomplished in these classes, and of how it was done, may 
offset the benefits which probably could and should be derived from a 
study of the experiment. I am afraid, too, that, in spite of the publicity 
given to the program, altogether too many administrators and teachers 
have no knowledge of the real character of the program, or, while acknowl- 
edging its apparent success, still feel that it was conducted under ideal 
conditions none of which can be reproduced in the traditional school sit- 
uation, and are therefore inclined to fail to make use of any aspect of the 
program even experimentally. 
So, in the belief that this situation is both unfortunate and unnecessary, 
I shall mention some of the ASTP principles and procedures that I think 
could be applied more or less completely to the teaching of modern foreign 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 1945. 
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languages in the public schools, and particularly in secondary schools, the 
level at which lower-school foreign language teaching still begins in most 
communities. 

Not all of the procedures which I shall mention—probably none of 

them—are necessarily the results of ASTP experience alone. The ASTP 
merely focussed attention on them, and those in charge of the language 
work in the ASTP devised some new ways of implementing suggestions 
which are by no means new. Furthermore, what I am able to say today will 
be largely a repetition of what has already been advocated in published 
reports.* 
. Trite as the observation may be, I am going to begin by saying that I 
think the first thing we should do in the lower schools is to set up our 
objectives and express them clearly in practical language that anyone can 
understand. Then perhaps we can at least tell administrators and the public 
just what the minimum conditions are that we must have in order to achieve 
these objectives. The ASTP had the advantage of definite objectives. To 
quote in part the original phraseology of the Army directive, these were: 
“a command of the colloquial spoken form of the language,” which included 
“the ability to speak the language fluently, accurately, and with an accept- 
able approximation to a native pronunciation” and which implied that the 
trainee would have “a practically perfect auditory comprehension of the 
language as spoken by natives.” Nothing else was demanded or necessarily 
expected. That this and more was achieved by very many of the trainees 
is a matter of record. 

Thus the institutions which attempted to provide the training had very 
definite objectives at which to aim. Any additional language abilities or 
background knowledge acquired in the process were gains over and above 
the required outcomes, whether acquired incidentally or as a means of im- 
plementing attainment of the above objectives. 

Then the Army, with the aid of language experts, tried to determine 
and fix the minimum amount of contact time in which the objectives of 
the program could be expected to be achieved. Some suggestions concerning 
the organization of classes and concerning methodology were offered. The 
objectives and the time for achieving the objectives were prescribed ; the 
rest was optional. 


These, it seems to me, are procedures which might well be followed 


*A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. A 
Report Prepared by a Special Committee for the Commission on Trends in Education 
of the Modern Language Association of America, 100 Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N.Y. Price, 25 cents. 

The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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in the organization or reorganization of foreign language teaching in our 
schools: first, clarify the matter of objectives, whatever they should be, 
and then determine how long it will take to achieve them, given other rea- 
sonably favorable conditions. Then we can offer the administrators and 
the public a program of requirements if they would have us achieve the 
objectives set for the lower schools. Just how long it will take to achieve 
the objectives which I should like to see set up I cannot say. I do believe, 
however, that enough experimenting has already been done by this time 
in several school-systems to give us a pretty good idea of the amount of 
time required for the process if we would omit for the present all consider- 
ation of the element of intensification as seen in the ASTP. 

Proper general objectives, I should say, would be to acquire, before the 
pupil reaches the college or university, a real command of a language, 
together with considerable understanding of the culture of the country 
or countries in which it is spoken. Then he can make some actual use of his 
language knowledge while in college. _ 

If we are to have a foreign language teaching program in this country 
whereby a real command of a foreign language is to be acquired in the 
lower schools without increasing greatly the per-week contact time, it 
may be necessary to start the program in the elementary schools, and I 
surmise that this practice will be necessary and desirable for more than 
one reason. If the program will require from six to twelve years under 
traditional conditions, as some people seem to think, there is some comfort 
in the realization that even as many as twelve years are available for the 
purpose in the lower schools. 

Now to take up some of the other lessons that I think may be learned 
from the ASTP. In this age, when we hear so much in schools of Education 
and elsewhere about guidance, and do so very little about it, we surely are 
willing to endorse the careful initial selection and classification of foreign 
language pupils and the advancement of these pupils on the basis of their 
apparent or demonstrated language aptitude, as practiced in the ASTP. 
Of course there are educators who argue that it is undemocratic to offer 
opportunities, especially in elementary schools, to some pupils and withhold 
them from others. On the other hand, some educators, including perhaps 
some of those just mentioned above, are in favor of program enrichment 
for superior pupils and have admitted that study of a foreign language may 
do as a space-filler. 

Of course the ASTP did not originate the aural-oral approach to begin- 
ning foreign language study. However, it accepted it as desirable for the 
purpose at hand. At the nation-wide series of Conferences on the Teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese, sponsored and conducted by the National Edu- 
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cational Association last year, hardly a dissenting voice was recorded 
against the suggestion that, whatever the ultimate objectives of the study 
of a modern foreign language may be, the aural-oral approach to the 
learning of the language, whereby aural comprehension and oral facility 
are stressed from the beginning, is necessary if the desired objectives of 
language study are to be achieved in the schools. In the elementary schools 
no other approach is even possible. In high schools it is necessary if ade- 
quate motivation is to be provided. In fact, the skillful use of the aural-oral 
approach can provide much of the motivation that was present in language 
classes in the ASTP. Right now it seems to be rather generally agreed 
that it is the best avenue of approach to the acquisition of any language 
ability in addition to aural comprehension and oral vaseniayils whether that 
ability be acquired concomitantly or otherwise. 

It probably goes without saying that we cannot expect in the lower 
schools to devote to the learning of a foreign language anything like the 
amount of contact time per day that was devoted to such learning in the 
ASTP. However, I heard a city superintendent of schools say a few weeks 
ago that he did not know why we cannot experiment with two-subject 
programs for some high-school pupils; one subject in the morning, for 
instance, and the other in the afternoon. From there he went on to say 
that we might even experiment with a one-subject program; a foreign 
language, for instance, for a semester or even for an entire year. After 
all, why must the traditional high-school program be made up of four 
more or less unrelated subjects? It is entirely possible, in any event, to 
devote much more than five forty-minute periods per week (the usual 
set-up) to language practice in high-school classes. For at least a part 
of the high-school course it is possible to double the 3% clock hours per 
week now usually devoted to high-school courses in a foreign language. 
Extra laboratory hours, or even double periods, are not unusual in other 
subject-field areas, where a great deal of supervised in-school practice 
is considered desirable, especially in those subjects in connection with 
which no home study is required. 

Emphasis on the colloquial form of the language dealing with real life 
situations, which was present in the ASTP, can add motivation, as well 
as practical character, to foreign language study in the lower schools. Of 
course the special vocabulary dealing with military situations should be 
replaced by something more generally usable. 

And now let us look at the question of small classes or practice groups 
such as prevailed in the ASTP. It is probably useless to expect classes 
of so small a size in the average high school. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are many such classes, I regret to say that I myself have visited 
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many high-school classes of from five to fifteen pupils in foreign language, 
in which I heard no natural aural or oral practice whatever. Just transla- 
tion of one kind or another, usually from the foreign language into 
pseudo-English. 

We should indeed hold out for small classes, considerably smaller than 
the conventional thirty-pupil standard, perhaps a maximum of twenty. 
To offset what may be the inevitable disadvantage of classes larger than 
the average ASTP drill-sessions, these classes may be divided into smaller 
groups, as was done even in the small ASTP classes, for activities con- 
ducted by group leaders under the supervision of the teacher. This is 
regularly done in laboratory subjects in high schools, and is a standard 
and a necessary procedure in elementary-school classes. Skillful elementary- 
school teachers conduct and supervise successfully up to half-a-dozen 
different group activities in a classroom at one time. A study of the dif- 
ferent types of inter-student activities tried in the ASTP language classes 
should give our lower-school teachers plenty of usable ideas. 

Speaking of group activities within foreign language classes leads me 
to quote a small passage from The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese.’ 
The passage reads as follows: “Not the least important of the lessons 
learned from language teaching in the ASTP is that inter-student activity 
and practice are tremendously important in any language class, no matter 
how large. In some of the most successful situations, the teacher, by what- 
ever title designated, did little more than devise a set-up in which the 
trainees themselves conducted the necessary practice through inter-student 
activities of one kind or another. In fact, it would have been difficult, even 
in the ASTP, to provide opportunity for sufficient practice on any other 
basis. Needless to say, much careful and skillful preliminary planning 
was necessary on the part of the course director and the teacher in order 
to produce the type of situation to which we here refer.’* It is to be hoped 
that the time is past when the teacher sits behind his desk, book in hand, 
and asks one question per hour of some or all of his pupils seated in rows of 
fixed seats, after which ordeal any pupil so excused from further participa- 
tion in the activity of the language class may then turn his attention to 
the uncompleted part of the mathematics or history assignment which will 
occupy him during the following period. 

The emphasis on the combination of language and area study which was 
so evident in the ASTP contained a valuable lesson for us at the lower- 
school level. It is in consonance with the objectives mentioned above, 


* The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Washington 6, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1945. 
* Op. cit., p. 10. 
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whereby we would make understanding of the culture of the foreign 
people a basic objective of foreign language study. The correlation can 
begin with the very first day of study. 

In most of the institutions in which ASTP language and area units 
were placed it was necessary to construct de novo much teaching material, 
especially for use in the early stages of study in order to have adequate 
and suitable materials available for use. Unfortunately, very little of this 
material seems to be available in usable form for lower-school classes. 
Furthermore, its military slant and some of its other features probably 
make it unsuitable for the purpose indicated. The ASTP experience 
demonstrated clearly that much new and different material was needed. 
For the lower schools, at least, it is still needed if we would apply some 
of the procedures followed in the ASTP. 

Adequate audio-visual equipment is essential equipment in any language 
teaching situation if the best results are to be achieved. In the ASTP 
they did not have adequate equipment of this type, especially for home 
study by individuals or small groups. They made good use of what they 
did have and regretted that they did not have more. In the lower schools 
we recognize even more the need of such equipment and hope that it may 
be forthcoming. 

Utilization of school and community resources to provide the maximum 
possible practice in the use of the language during the learning period 
was stressed in the ASTP. In very many schools there are Spanish-speaking 
pupils who may be used advantageously in helping to provide opportunities 
for practice in the language, as well as a motivating influence. In almost 
any community there are Spanish-speaking citizens with whom pupils 
may practice their Spanish. In the large cities the opportunities are legion. 
The suggestions in this connection found on page 61 of the recently 
published Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese* are 
splendid. 

It is quite obvious that the ASTP demonstrated the importance of 
having competent teachers and expert supervision of teaching programs. 
This is an important, although not new, lesson for all who employ teachers 
and assign language classes to them. Whenever the public, the school 
officials, and the pupils demand better teachers there is some chance that 
they may get them. Otherwise, teachers will probably continue to be more 
or less of the same caliber as they are at the present time, whatever that 
may be. To assume that better ones cannot be had sooner or later is de- 
featism of the most abject variety. 


*A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, Doyle and Others, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1945. Price, $1.48. 
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It will be said of course that the suggestions that I have offered in this 
paper cannot be implemented to any appreciable extent because the added 
cost of teaching foreign languages will be prohibitive. I do not believe 
that this is true. The people will stand the extra cost if they can be made 
to realize that such improvements are necessary or even highly desirable. 
The process of orienting the public, however, is not an easy one. Publicity 
in the right direction and in the right places is definitely indicated. 


“NO REFERENCE TO THE DESIRABILITY OF DEVELOPING 
IN STUDENTS HABITS OF WORKING STEADILY AT 
THEIR STUDIES” 


... The chief defects of the high schools* arise from the fact that “a great 
many pupils in these schools have reading abilities of the fifth or even the 
fourth-grade level,” from the presence of slow learners who lack either 
interest in a particular subject or proper motivation for study, and from the 
general inappropriateness of the curriculum. 

The Committee accordingly recommends concentration on reading, work ex- 
perience, and social studies. Work experience is advocated in order to meet a 
natural urge of young people to give expression to their energy and to acquire 
the habits of working steadily for eight hours a day. The report makes no refer- 
ence to the desirability of developing in students habits of working steadily at 
their studies. (Italics Dr. Kandel’s. Ep.) 

The program of social studies is designed to replace some of the material now 
used in many history and civics courses, so that “young people should be able 
to form wise judgments based on knowledge of the facts.” Forgetting the large 
number of fourth or fifth-grade readers and the slow learners, the Committee 
proceeds to present a list of topics which would tax the intelligence of the 
ablest students. (Italics ours. Ep.)—I. L. Kanner, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Editor, Educational Year- 
book, in “The Humanities in Search of Students,” The American Scholar, vol. 
xiv, no. 3 (Summer, 1945), pp. 320—321. 


* According to the Special Committee that prepared the report What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach (1940), which Professor Kandel is discussing. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 


“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 


CESAR TIEMPO 
DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


ESAR TIEMPO is the pen-name of Israel Zeitlin, a naturalized 

Argentine born in Ukrania in 1906. A Russian pogrom drove the 
Zeitlin family to Hamburg, and soon after they all set sail for America. 
When the ship reached New York, there were difficulties about details 
of passport regulations that thwarted their hope of entering this country, 
so the Zeitlins went on with the ship to Buenos Aires, and thereby the 
United States lost a Jewish poet and Argentina gained a Jewish and a 
national poet. Israel Zeitlin would have been a Jewish poet in any country, 
but he has become, in Argentina, not only a poet of his people but of his 
adopted country as well. 

Jewish writers have played an important part in twentieth-century 
Argentine literature, and it is noteworthy that this contribution to Argentine 
letters does not come from the Sephardic Jews, who have preserved for 
centuries the Judeo-Spanish cultural tradition. The Argentine group is 
of Russian-Jewish descent, first or second generation immigrants like 
César Tiempo, who have come to the New World seeking refuge and 
freedom. Brought to Argentina at the beginning of this century through 
the generosity of Baron Moses Hirsch of Austria, who purchased a 
large extent of territory in the Argentine Province of Entre Rios, these 
Russians grouped themselves in colonies. that soon made a valuable con- 
tribution to the economic life of their new home. 

And not only economic. What is really amazing is the rapidity with 
which some of these recent immigrants became part of Argentine literary 
life. In spite of their cultural traditions, so alien to those of their adopted 
land, and in spite of the tremendous language obstacles, from these im- 
migrants and from their children has sprung a literature that fulfills their 
yearning to tell their story and their sufferings, their need to explain 
themselves to their new brothers and to express their debt of gratitude 
toward the nation that offered them a chance to live as free men. 

The most outstanding figures in this Jewish flowering in Argentine 
literature are Alberto Gerchunoff, Samuel Glusberg, Samuel Eichelbaum, 
and César Tiempo. Gerchunoff has perhaps the greatest prestige, through his 
editorial work for La Nacién of Buenos Aires, through his two collections of 
short stories, Los gauchos judios and Cuentos de ayer, and through a 
series of critical and philosophical studies that have given him a high 
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place in the intellectual circles of Buenos Aires. Samuel Glusberg has 
done a great deal for the spread of Argentine literature with his publishing 
house, the Editorial Babel, and has written stories and novels under the 
pen-name of Enrique Espinoza. Samuel Eichelbaum has written short 
stories and critical works, but his greatest fame comes to him through 
his plays, which have won him unanimous praise from the critics and 
first place among the dramatists of Argentina, and perhaps of all Spanish 
America. An excellent study of his work by Theodore Apstein appeared 
in the Summer, 1945 issue of Books Abroad. 

Among this group of authors, none has worked with greater diligence 
and singleness of purpose than César Tiempo. More than any other of them, 
he has made himself the interpreter, the defender, and the conscience of 
the Jews of Buenos Aires. As the publisher of the newspapers Critica and 
El Sol, and of the literary review La Columna, Tiempo opened their pages 
to young Jewish writers, and he has fought consistently for independence 
and sincerity, justifying the noble motto of his review: “Dispuestos a 
todos los sacrificios, menos al sacrificio de la verdad.” He did everything 
possible to combat the infamous anti-Semitic campaign that Hugo Wast 
launched several years ago, a campaign that at present has the active 
support of the Argentine government, which thereby gives definitive proof, 
if any were needed, of its barbarity. 

In his dramatic and poetic work, César Tiempo continues and strength- 
ens his mission of Jewish champion and interpreter. Two plays of his 
have been successfully produced: El teatro soy yo and Pan criollo, both 
high in artistic and poetic value, treating Jewish themes with imposing 
nobility and sincerity. But Tiempo is above all a poet, and it is in his 
poetry that we see most clearly his double mission of interpreter and 
champion, 

His first book of poems, Versos de una . . . , was published in 1923. 
The critics received it with praise and then with amazement on discover- 
ing that its author was only seventeen and that Spanish was for him still 
a foreign tongue. His second volume of poems, Libro para la pausa del 
sdbado, won the First Municipal Prize for Poetry in 1930. Since then 
he has published two other collections: Sabatién argentino, in 1933, and 
Sdbadomingo, in 1938. 

What are the main themes of César Tiempo’s poetry? As an interpreter 
of his people, he speaks to us of the Jewish Sabbath, of family affection, of 
Jewish maidens, of life in the Jewish quarter of Buenos Aires. As a 
defender and champion of the Jews, he speaks of pogroms, of the suffering 
of his ancestors. He makes us look upward to the greatness of the Hebraic 
tradition, and punishes with the lash of his irony his brothers when they 
forget this greatness through their petty and wordly concerns. 
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His principal theme is the Sabbath, of pause and meditation, sacred 
day when the Jews, turning their eyes away from daily worries, forsake 
the bustle of the streets to withdraw into the synagogue and the home 
and, by the light of the seven-branched candelabra, to contemplate the 
eternal glory of God. As we have seen, the titles of three of his volumes 
of poetry refer to this Sabbath pause: Libro para la pausa del sdbado, 
Sdbadomingo, and Sabatién argentino, The latter refers to the legend of 
the River Sabbation, whose waters do not flow on the sacred day of rest. 
In deeply moving phrases, his poetry, like a psalm, sings of the sadness and 
yearning of the Jewish soul, filled with memories. In “Sabado nuestro,” he 
says: 

Sabado nuestro, ruta del festivo reposo, 
candelabros de llamas densas como mis dias 


custodian tu abandono de ventanas sombrias 
como a un nifio en la noche, solitario y medroso. . . 


and in “Nacimiento del Sabado” : 


Sdbado de la pausa—schabbat—del armisticio, 
de la renovacién—chadasch—de luna 
nueva—neomenia—para la fortuna 

de quien aspira, lejos del bullicio, 

buscar asilo en la misericordia 

del ocio activo, de la paz sagrada, 

y de espaldas a vértigo y discordia 

amar a Dios y no pensar en nada. 


In this poem, we see how attracted the poet is to Hebraic words, especially 
words of ritual, such as schabbat, Sabbath; chadasch, renewal; moles, 
funeral chant; thaléisem, prayer-shawl. In his “Himno de las muchachas 
judias,” he says: 


Contra el fantasmo de la guerra 
con una misma fe tenaz 

demos un sdbado a la tierra. 
SAbado es paz. Sdbado es paz... 


And finally, he links the moon and the sun in his beautiful Sabbath 
“Oracién” : 


Luna, madre del sdébado, transfunde tu amorosa 
serenidad, tu polen de paz, tu alma viajera 

en la esposa que espera 

la llegada del hijo como una melodiosa 
consagracién pascal de fruto en primavera. 


‘Domingo, hijo del sol, que tu luz no la hiera, 
tu alabandina luz que no descansa; 
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que el clamor de la calle se haga musica mansa 


para el hijo que avanza 


con un temblor de agua que busca su ribera. 


Sabadomingo, el nifio nuevo como la danza 
que muere y renace sobre la tierra herida, 
llega con su esperanza a buscar tu esperanza, 
una madre judia te lo alcanza, 

dale tu claridad para toda la vida. 


The poet’s Sabbath meditations do not, however, exclude other interests, 
both Jewish and Argentine: a love of the street, a delight in complete 
and outward living, an infinite good humor, a tremendous capacity to 
react against the sadness and uncertainty of existence; interests that he 
has expressed in verses that overflow with the joy of living. So in his 
poem “Para bailar los viernes a la tarde” : 


Viernes que llevas en tus brazos 
al sbado como a una esposa, 
—lIsrael cuenta por ocasos 

y se anticipa a las auroras— 
rafaga azul que ama la calle 
como el heleno y el judio, 
pueblo de ruedas y de suefios 
con un pasado actual y vivo; 
pasan buhoneros taciturnos, 
muchachas y perros sin duefio; 
bajo los Arboles nocturnos 
reposan los angeles ciegos 
—arboles, horcas naturales 

y candelabros siempre alegres 
chorrean luces amarillas 

sobre los suicidas del viernes—. 


and in “Lluvia con sol en el ghetto” : 


j Aleluya! ; Aleluya! 
rie el sol en la Iluvia. 
Lluvia rubia y festiva 
sobre la juderia. 
Aleluya que hermanas 
voz semita y cristiana. 
Cantan vivos colores 
los tardios Lacrozes.* 
La alegria del ghetto 
se da cita en el cielo. 


Viernes de quingos y repliegues 

si tu destino es mi destino 

épor qué después de amar el sdbado 
amas la risa del domingo? 

Pasan los pobres como instantes, 
hogar adentro se dibuja 

la ventura de los amantes 

y la fatiga de la aguja. 

Viernes, el padre trajinero, 
Sabado, la esposa festiva, 
Domingo, el hijo callejero 

y alrededor, la vida viva. 

La vida viva, viva, viva 

sin unidad y sin distingo, 

todos arriba, arriba, arriba 

Dios, Viernes, Sabado y Domingo. 


En Junin y Lavalle* 

luce mojfio la tarde. 

Lluvia alegre y dorada 
para amar sin palabras... 
Vuelca Dios sobre todos 
tenue ceniza de oro. 
Moza, dame la mano, 
corramos a mojarnos. 
jAleluya! ; Aleluya! 

rie el sol en la Iluvia. 


*Lacrozes are the green street-cars that run through Junin and Lavalle Streets in 
the Jewish quarter of Buenos Aires. 
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This poem is a good example of Tiempo’s humor, a humor frequent in 
his poetry, though often—and inevitably—tinged with irony, because of 
his themes. Thus, faced with a world that stubbornly refuses either to 
receive the Jews as compatriots or to give them the promised homeland, 
César Tiempo writes his “Cementerio Israelita” : 


Sordas al hervidero de la calle, felices 

en su modorra y libres de todo desvario, 
reposan cara al mundo con sus corvas narices 
estas almas cesantes del realengo judio. 
Fondeadas ya las naves definitivamente 

tras de la travesia por caminos sin vuelta 

se hicieron estos lechos y esta ciudad yacente 
para dormir el suefio postrer a pierna suelta. 
Los ayes de las viejas con su dolor ruidoso 

no turban este mundo supino, satisfecho, 

donde arden los compases del moles quejumbroso 
cantado a precio fijo con sus golpes al pecho. 
Danzan aqui los dias su ocio pausadamente, 

da la palingenesia de las flores su gracia 

y convertido el schnérrer en un terrateniente 
también est4 en el suelo junto a la aristocracia. 
Mientras las noches lucen sus condecoraciones 
sobre la calma espesa de la ciudad enana, 

la grey semita duerme sin vanas ambiciones 
confiando que la vida no empezara mafiana. 


In the image of the dead Jews who “reposan cara al mundo con sus 
corvas narices,” there is a fine example of Tiempo’s characteristic mixture 
of humor and tenderness. The irony of having to wait for death before 
becoming landowners and inhabiting the same element as the aristocracy 
is an irony heightened by the motto that Tiempo used for his poem: 
Lord Balfour’s “A National Home for the Jewish People.” 

His anger against the oppressors of the Jews can become a lash turned 
against the Jews themselves when they are guilty of worldliness and 
ignorance. In his magnificient “Arenga en la muerte de Jaim Najman 
Bialik,” he contrasts the life and death of the great Hebrew poet with 
the indifference of the Jews of Buenos Aires to the grandeur of their 
inheritance : 

“3 Qué otra preocupacién que la del dia presente 


puede tener un pueblo que se arrastra en sus 
tinieblas y en sus abismos?” Bialik. 


El 5 de julio la Associated Press dié la noticia al mundo: 
fallecié en Viena Jaim Najman Bialik. 
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Pasaron veinte dias y en la misma ciudad 
ultimaron a Dollfuss, el ‘Milimetternich.’ 


j Cuidado con los poetas 
cuyos pufios golpean sobre las mesas de los verdugos! 


Los diarios de la colectividad 

pudieron publicar la noticia en ‘Sociales,’ 
junto a la crénica de la fiesta 

con que la familia Barabanchik 

celebraba la circuncisién de su vastago. 


Tengo un corazén violento 

y una voz Aspera. 

Cruzo las calles de la juderia 

con mi rencor y mi dolor a cuestas. 


Hermanos de Buenos Aires: 

nuestro mas alto poeta ha muerto. 

Como en los Salmos 

Dios le cifié de fuerzas e hizo perfecto su camino. 


Minkowski fué la lagrima, 
Bialik la imprecacién. 


Y ambos se pudriran bajo la tierra, 
frente a los ojos ciegos de la noche tremenda, 


Un cielo en mangas de camisa corre sobre los tejados. 
Los buhoneros juegan en el Pilsen su diuturna partida de dominé. 
Las muchachas que quieren casarse no pasan bajo los andamios. 


Sefiores burgueses que infringis todos los Mandamientos 

y estdis los sbados sobre vuestros libros de tapas negras 
pasdndoles la mano por el lomo a las cifras 

para que se alarguen como gatos, 

os he visto en los templos resplandecientes 

—apartados como los ‘purs sangs’ en los bretes suntuosos—, 
con los ojillos redondos y desvaidos 

y las altas galeras y los thaléisem de seda pura, 

queriendo sobornar a Dios 

que os conoce mejor que vuestros empleados. 


Jaim Najman Bialik ha muerto. 
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Hoy en ‘El Internacional’ hay pescado relleno 

y un buen stock de doctores para vuestras pobres hijas languidas. 
2Quién se acuerda de las masacres de Ukrania, 

de la tempestad delirante de los pogroms, . 

cuando los juliganes violaban a vuestras madres 

y estabais en los sétanos temblorosos e inittiles 

como la luz que lame los espejos? 


Bialik clamé, troné sobre las negras aguas 

y su risa iracunda corrié como un viento loco sobre las aldeas. 
‘El pueblo es una hierba marchita, 

se ha puesto seco como una madera.’ 


Y hubo jévenes que supieron sacudirse como lobeznos 
y sus dientes agudos despedazaron nuestra humillacié6n. 


Jaim Najman Bialik ha muerto. 

Los chamarileros sonrien en las puertas de su pandemonio. 

Los Lacrozes estan mds verdes que nunca. 

Echa tu pan sobre las aguas, dice Eclesiastés. 

Da gusto oir a Mischa Elman desde una muelle butaca del Colén. 


 Gorki dijo que con Bialik el pueblo judio habia dado un nuevo Homero al 
mundo. 


2El Banco Israelita le daria un crédito a su sola firma? 
Voces :—Esta noche cuando cierre el negocio, mientras mojo la tostada en 
el vaso de té, le voy a decir a mi sefiora que me lea El Pdjaro y El Jardin, 


y después de comer, vamos a ir al Teatro Ombi: para ser de la ‘Comisién’ 
hay que estar ‘preparado.’ 


Jaim Najman Bialik ha muerto. 


—Mama ¢me lavo la cabeza con querosén y me pongo el vestido de raso 
celeste para ir a la Biblioteca?—Bueno, querida, y a ver si consigues un 
novio como la gente, que ya es tiempo. 


Jaim Najman Bialik ha muerto. 


En la puerta dela Cocina Popular nuestros hermanos, ls que no s areven a 
morirse de hambre, esperan su racién. 


Jaim Najman Bialik ha muerto. 
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Nuestras piernas se arrastran en las mds profundas ciénagas de la noche y 
sobre nuestras cabezas brilla una luz pura. 


En Tel Aviv hubo un poeta. 


ahora? 


César Tiempo’s poetry is very Hebraic in spirit. He has the qualities 
that appear in the work of the great Hebrew poets: irony, humor, senti- 
ment, pity, an interest in man and in the reality of his existence, all expressed 
with a pure, free lyricism. And at the same time, this Hebraic poetry 
of César Tiempo proves to be very castizo in its form. There is in his 
songs an infectious choral joy and in his psalms the solemnity and the 
peacefulness of mediaeval plain-chant. Very Spanish are his humor 
and tenderness, that often become bitterness and sarcasm. He has a 
thoroughly Spanish stoicism that can accept the hazards of life and view 
the deepest anguish with equanimity. Very Spanish, too, is his love for the 
precise, concrete image, and that poetic fantasy that couples dissimilar 
and improbable elements in bold and striking metaphors, as in these 
descriptive verses: “Banderas de humo los tejados izan,” “El frio/aguza 
sus pufiales en el viento,” “Viernes himedo. El alba/tiene un pajfiuelo en 
cada mano,” “La noche esta de espaldas al cielo,” “Desanuda el domingo 
nervioso su corbata/y la sombra de lunes avanza indiferente.” Speaking” 
of a deaf-mute painter, he says: 

Tus manos aprendieron el lenguaje mas puro 


traduciendo en imagenes tu dolor sin palabras, 
asi como las nubes dicen sencillamente 


su congoja pluviatil con imagenes de agua. 
And of a poet who dreams of riches: 


Construyo paraisos burgueses 
y estoy abajo sin un cobre 

pobre ventura la del pobre 
cuando los suefios hacen eses! 


At this uncertain hour, in a world filled with hatred and distrust, it is 
good to listen to the voice of this Jewish poet who, knowing that to under- 
stand is to forgive, devotes himself to banishing the errors and deceits 
that feed intolerance. Argentina, and America, North and South, need 
such voices, now more than ever. 

And despite the incredible horrors and injustices that have been, and are 
still being, committed against the Jews, César Tiempo gives to his Jewish 
brothers, and to the whole world, a note of hope in the last poem of his 
book Sdbadomingo, a poem entitled “Llorando y cantando,” which bears 
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this motto from the Psalms: “Los que siembran llorando, cantando cose- 


charan.” 


De un pais de leche y miel, 
de colinas y rios claros 
salié el pueblo de Israel 
llorando. 


Columnas de fuego y nubes 
sus pasos fueron guiando 

e Israel cruzé6 el desierto 
llorando. 


Los cautivos levantaron 
ciudades de muros altos 
y dieron gracias a Dios 
llorando, 


El mar de aguas encendidas 
pasaron con sus caballos, 

los encontré la borrasca 
llorando. 


Estuvieron en los ghettos 
sombrios emparedados 
pero encontraron la luz 
llorando. 


El! sabado fué su escudo, 
su isla, su candelabro 

y bendijeron el sabado 
llorando, 


Las lanzas se hicieron rastras 
y las espadas arados sobre la tierra encorvados, 


trabajaron noche y dia siembran sin odio y sin tregua 
llorando. llorando. 


Vejados y escarnecidos, 


Maijiana el sol sonreira 

sobre los campos sembrados 
y entonces cosecharemos 
cantando, hermanos, cantando. 


“BRITAIN IS WORLD-MINDED”: “YOUNG MEN ARE TAUGHT 
THE ECONOMICS OF FOREIGN TRADE, FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES, AND FOREIGN CUSTOMS,” SAYS 
JUAN TRIPPE 


“ |... Britain is world-minded. We have been mainly American-minded. 
Britain thinks in terms of ships and cargoes, of foreign trade and commerce. 
Young men are taught the economics of foreign trade. They are taught foreign 
languages and foreign customs. They look forward to careers in foreign trade. 
They go out to the far corners of the world to learn the techniques of com- 
merce.”—JUAN T. Trippe, President, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, in The Air Ages: Three Addresses by Juan T. Trippe (New York: Pan 
American World Airways, 1945), p. 19. 


“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 


LITERARY LETTER FROM MADRID* 


Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Madrid, January, 1946 
Dear Doy.e: 

I wish that I could write for you a true panorama of Spanish literature 
during recent months. You know how hard such an undertaking is. It 
should be at the same time objective and discriminating. It should not 
allow itself to be swept away by political considerations. As far as pos- 
sible these will be ignored in the present letter. It need hardly be pointed 
out that material is here presented in very brief and sketchy form. 
Apologies are due to many authors unmentioned here, either through 
ignorance on my part or through lack of opportunity even to skim their 
works. 

In all fairness, before entering into the body of the discussion, it should 
be admitted that recent Spanish literature has been confronted by extraor- 
dinary difficulties. The principal obstacles will be mentioned here once 
for all, to avoid the disagreeable necessity of returning to them at every 
moment in the course of the argument, although they must be constantly 
kept in mind as existing. Thus it is a known fact that numerous Spanish 
writers, including some of very high merit, are living outside of Spain. 
Although in some cases products of their pens appear sporadically in 
the native country, they are for the time being substantially lost to the 
production of the Peninsula. Another impediment to literature is censor- 
ship, which operates rather arbitrarily. It may wholly prevent the appear- 
ance of a specific work, it may excise striking passages, or it may, acting be- 
fore the event, predispose an author to prepare his work with undue caution. 
The cases in which censorship positively improves a book are probably 
few, almost, although not entirely, non-existent. On the economic side 
of publication scarcities of various kinds have increased costs of produc- 
tion and made book prices inordinately high. Shortages of paper and other 
material, deterioration of machinery, restrictions of electric current, poor 
transportation, and other factors have put Spanish publishers, bookdealers, 
and authors at a grave disadvantage. Foreign competition is another element 


* Professor Van Horne returned in March from more than two years’ service as 
Cultural Attaché at the American Embassy in Madrid to resume his regular post at 


the University of Illinois. We are grateful for his able summary of the literary 
situation in Spain. Eprror. 
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inimical at times to Spanish literary interests. This is best illustrated at 
the moment in recent large importations from Argentina and Mexico 
and in an abundance of translations, especially at present from British 
and North American authors, and sometimes via Argentina. There is of 
course no denial of the value of many Spanish American books and of many 
tities on a struggling art and industry. 

In the face of the difficulties outlined Spanish authors and publishers 
are putting up a valiant fight. It is the purpose of this letter principally 
to point out some cases of success, and not to rail at failure. Certain 
editorial projects are beyond all praise—such as Espasa-Calpe’s publica- 
tion of chronicles, Aguilar’s, Biblioteca Nueva’s, and Fax’s editions of 
complete works of celebrated authors, Salvat’s initiative in encyclopedias, 
Labor’s technical and art works, the activity of various ministries of the 
government, the particular enterprise of numerous publishers of Barcelona, 
Madrid, and other cities. All these are worthy of ungrudging praise. The 
lover of Spanish literature always has, in a period of difficulty, the com- 
forting feeling that Spain has an invincible fondness for poetry and 
prose, as she has for art. These cannot fail as long as Spain is Spain. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to deal with works of erudition. I 
refer in passing to a few outstanding undertakings. Antonio Ballesteros 
has published a notable work on Columbus. José Maria de Cossio has 
brought out two of three splendid volumes devoted to bullfighting. The 
great cooperative history of Spain under the general direction of Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal makes progress, if slowly. The valuable reproductions 
of rare early printed works, under the direction of the same scholar, 
proceeds rapidly. José Manuel Blecua has published a good edition of the 
Cancionero of 1628; Sanchez Cantén, Gonzalez de Ameziia, Sanchez 
Alonso, and innumerable others are adding to the stores of materials for 
Hispanic studies. 

An important type of work in recent years in all countries has been 
war reportage or political memoirs. In addition to having a deluge of 
translated books of this character, Spain has produced a fair number 
of original works. It might seem at first thought that Spanish journalists 
had had a wonderful opportunity to report at first hand conditions in 
Central Europe at a time when many foreign correspondents were neces- 
sarily excluded. Certain conditions seem to have prevented full realization 
of the possibilities. Some books have appeared with an excess of rhetoric 
or with too much poetic evocation. Others have followed a guiding line too 
evident. But Spanish writers have made some important contributions 
to the literature of war materials. It is, I believe, understood that good 
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military and political reporting should be vivid, dynamic, and concrete. 
It should not fabricate or invent, although it is privileged to select. While 
it is notoriously not always objective, neither is it entirely unilateral. 
The reporter has his code of honor in these respects. 

The most successful book of war experiences published in Spain was 
Italia fuera de combate by Ismael Herraiz, for months a best-seller. It 
is a well-constructed, vital narrative. Although favorable to Mussolini, 
it is not blindly so. Its undoubtedly unfavorable picture of the Italian 
people provoked an excellent answer and a noble defense of that people 
in Italia otra vez by Mario Penna, concrete and powerful in argument. 
Although written by an Italian, it is mentioned here because it appeared 
in Spain and in Spanish. Conditions in France were excellently portrayed 
by Méndez Dominguez in his book Tormenta sobre Francia. A most 
amazing little book was Los Alemanes en Francia, by Carmen Moreno. 
This book avoids all big issues and gives convincing sketches of small 
episodes of human interest that would not be found anywhere else. Some 
episodes are redolent of humor, which does not shock because the scenes 
of the book do not take place in a time of violence. Books reflecting con- 
ditions in Germany perhaps fall a little short in merit because they cling 
to a beaten line. However, Los ultimos cien dias de Berlin contains much 
human interest, and 3A dénde va Europa? makes numerous shrewd ob- 
servations. A very recent book, gPor qué murié Alemania?, written by an 
Argentinian but published in Spain, contains much evidence of direct, im- 
mediate, concrete observation. 

Another popular type of literature is the reminiscence of Spanish or 
Madrid life, memoirs, or nostalgic evocations of the past. The favorite 
period is the end of the nineteenth or the beginning of the twentieth 
century, where the background persists, if not in the memory of the author, 
at least in that of his family and friends. Among writers of this stripe 
have been El Conde de Romanones, Natalio Rivas, Agustin de Figueroa, 
Almagro San Martin, Aguirre de Carcer. Vicente de Pereda wrote his 
Cincuenta afios, Figueroa his biography of the year 1894, Almagro San 
Martin that of the year 1900, a rollicking, semi-scandalous evocation 
expressed with much verve and spirit. Josefina Carabias (by pseudonyn 
the Carmen Moreno already mentioned) composed the sprightly volume 
“1878” in the same series. The Historia de una taberna by Antonio Diaz 
Cafiabate had success as the picturesque chronicle of a tavern frequented 
by bullfighters. The Conde de Romanones published a fascinating volume 
of political aphorisms. The line between memoirs and biographies is 
easily crossed, and many of these, both exact and romanticized, have 
appeared. In this connection, for the fecundity of his production, Nicolas 
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Gonzalez Ruiz deserves to be mentioned. It seems impossible that one 
man could compose as many biographies as he has done in so short a 
time, making of them pleasing reading, if not fountain-heads of documented 
information. 

Professors are always interested in literary criticism, which in the 
modern world has become almost a creative genre. What I call literary 
can easily become social criticism or philosophy. Azorin’s volume Paris 
contains short essays quite worthy of the master, some of them exquisite 
miniatures of the great city on the Seine, all of them quiet, matter-of-fact, 
and but for the skillful composition, dry-as-dust reportage. In this con- 
nection it may. be remarked that Eduardo Aunds has published a Biografia 
de Paris, marked by love of the city, and Eugenio Montes a book Melodie 
Italiane, a somewhat dreamy appreciation of that country. Julio Camba 
has also published two volumes of scattered humorous essays. 

To turn to literary criticism proper, Julian Marias has put out a 
masterly book on Unamuno, with a particularly interesting interpretation 
of his novelistic art. Fernandez Almagro has written another on Valle- 
Inclan. An excellent summary of Rubén Dario has been contributed by 
Juan Antonio Cabezas and an anthology of Spanish American poetry 
has been selected by Leopoldo Panero. Damaso Alonso has assembled 
a number of scattered essays on varied themes in Ensayos literarios. A 
young philosophical critic of undoubted potentialities is Pedro Lain En- 
tralgo, who has produced a succession of thoughtful studies: on the intel- 
lectual development of Menéndez y Pelayo, on the meaning of “literary 
generations,” on the generation of 1898. Xavier Zubiri in Naturaleza 
Historia Dios has collected various brilliant essays on philosophy and 
aesthetics. 

In the midst of this critical writing, for the most part serene, thoughtful 
and unimpassioned, the memoirs of Pio Baroja have come like a bombshell. 
The three volumes already published have by no means completed the 
record. The author’s fondness for detail and anecdote threaten to carry 
him through several more. At their best these memoirs recall Baroja’s 
rich vein of inimitable matter-of-factness and concrete realism. On the 
other hand, resentment and protest have been engendered by the inclusion 
of disagreeable, and often enough, petty incidents regarding personalities 
living and dead. 

In much critical opinion prevalent in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries literature had come to embrace three principal activities: lyric 
poetry, the theatre, and prose fiction, especially the novel. To be sure one 
no longer attempts to delimit with philosophical exactness the precincts 
of these genres, nor to make them unduly exclusive, but neither do they 
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appear to be mere tags to be discarded as meaningless and futile. At first 
thought it would seem that in a period of political, economic, and cultural 
commotion lyric poetry might suffer less than any other form of literary 
art. Not to be sure in the old Tyrtaean sense when poetry was the hand- 
maiden of arms. In that function it appears to have been eclipsed by the 
camera. But if in the highly modern sense of verse technique, a premium 
is laid on original expression, on linguistic manipulation, on metrical 
suppleness, on “pure poetry,” then the art is perhaps more independent 
of social influences than any other. Some such thought was in my mind 
when I inquired of a Madrid poetess recently whether she and her fellows 
were not absorbed by technical problems. To my discomfiture she re- 
plied: “I never think of them.” The reply, which would throw my theory 
entirely out of line, I refuse to accept. I am obstinate enough to cling 
to my position in the face of the artist’s denial. Be that as it may, notable 
approbation has been made to the poetic art recently by Gerardo Diego, 
Damaso Alonso, Leopoldo Panero, Carmen Conde, and many others. The 
new review Mediterrdnea, published in Valencia, has been a vehicle for 
original expression in prose and verse. The collection Adonais, which 
now has some twenty volumes, has printed notable lyrics, both original 
and translated. Among poets who have attracted attention recently is 
Luis Rosales. Maria Alfaro and Concha Zardoya have produced good 
translations of Byron and Whitman respectively. 

No branch of literature recently famous and celebrated suffers such 
eclipse as the theatre. This is a world-wide phenomenon, abundantly 
illustrated also in Spain, where critics and commentators alike proclaim 
a period of absolute crisis. To me it seems obvious that the great enemy 
is the motion picture. I proclaim this in the face of critics and friends 
who maintain that the two arts are separate, and that in fact the motion 
picture has purified and improved the stage. I listen and wonder at their 
ingenuity, but am not convinced. The cinema is as much a friend of the 
theatre as the airplane is of the railroad or the automobile of the horse 
(I do not claim to follow these comparisons to their absolutely rigorous 
conclusion in detail). But I will concede that my friends and I are perhaps 
arguing from different premises, and that we may both be right (or wrong). 

Be that as it may, in spite of the vast and even awe-inspiring crowds 
that attend motion pictures everywhere in Spain, the Madrid public is 
still faithful to the theatre. The same is true in Barcelona, and to a 
proportionate extent in other large cities. After observing the disconcerting 
colas outside the box-offices of the huge cines, one wonders where the 
theatre crowds come from. But they are still numerous. Outstanding merit 
can be adjudged to the two state-supported theatres, the Espafiol and the 
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Nacional (Maria Guerrero) for mise-en-scéne, choice of plays, taste, 
direction, and performance. This, however, is scarcely a part of con- 
temporary literature. In the creative function of the drama, Benavente, 
who has recently been absent in Buenos Aires, remains productive, although 
it would be too much to expect at his age that he lay down new lines of 
development. Last winter he had three successful estrenos, especially Nieve 
en mayo, Eduardo Marquina has just brought out a drama in verse, El 
galeén y el milagro, presented lavishly with a late-eighteenth-century 
background and much patriotic fervor, following a previous success Maria 
la Viuda, with an historical setting, glorifying religion and mother-love. 
José Maria Peman also produces plays founded on heroic and religious 
tradition. Jardiel Poncela continues with his theatre of noisy and pleasing 
nonsense. Among the best plays of the last two seasons have been those 
of Ignacio Luca de Tena: De lo pintado a lo vivo, a play in which the 
actor in the estreno of Don Juan Tenorio indulges in an amour, and 
La escalera rota; the same author, deservedly praised and esteemed for 
these two works, produced a dramatized version of El sombrero de tres 
picos. A new departure in the humorous has been taken by Tono (Antonio 
Lara) and Mihura. They wrote originally in collaboration but now sepa- 
rately. Their best-liked production has been Ni pobre ni rico sino todo lo 
contrario, where absurdities and sparkling verbal wit keep the audience 
amused. 

Spanish motion-picture activity struggles valiantly against material 
difficulties, When German, French, and Italian competition fade, the 
avalanche from Hollywood descends upon Spain as it does upon every 
country, presumably everywhere with blighting effect upon native art. 
In recent years El escéndalo and El clavo of Alarcon have been successful 
films, as have been Eugenia de Montijo, Bambu and very recently Los 
ultimos de Filipinas. A delightful production of recent months was 
Domingo de Carnaval, directed by Edgar Neville. 

The humorists mentioned above, Tono and Mihura, were responsible 
for the founding of the comic weekly La Codorniz, one of the most success- 
ful outlets for wit in word and in cartoon that Spain has had. In spite 
of some regrettable plagiarism it has on the whole a strikingly original 
tone. Stories, sketches, and cartoons, puzzles and guessing contests, keep 
it at a high level of interest, notable in a period of comparative dearth 
of attractive periodical literature. La Estafeta Literaria and Destino (of 
Barcelona) are literary reviews and El Espafiol is a politico-literary 
weekly, Mundo deals with international politics while Letras has stories 
and articles. If we turned to technical journals we should find a better — 
record in contemporary Spanish periodical production. 
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The uncrowned king of occidental letters during the second half of 
the nineteenth century was the novel. It seemed to be the epitome in 
literature of bourgeois civilization. Probably it still retains its place at 
the top in general interest of readers and critics, although signs of decay 
have frequently been pointed out, especially in continental Europe. The 
great contribution of modern Spain to the novel up to the period of the 
First World War is well known. Since that period it is generally agreed 
that much ground has been lost. In no other field is the invasion of foreign 
material in translation more aggressive. Sometimes it seems as if the 
Spanish novel had become progressively more barren. However, my 
present purpose is not to indulge in Jeremiads but to point out actual 
accomplishment. The novels of Agusti have received considerable praise. 
Juan Antonio Zunzinegui won the Fastenrath Prize some three years 
ago with his ; Ay, . . . estos higos! More recently he has published another 
novel El barco de la muerte, a vigorous picture of manners and customs 
in the Basque provinces around the turn of the century, with much realism 
and considerable humor. Zunztinegui has undoubted constructive talent, 
and does not fall into the traps of sentimental evocation and rhetoric. 
Pombo Angulo has composed a war novel La juventud no vuelve, with 
the tragedy implicit in the title. The device of an artificial buffer-state, 
with a complicated interplay of university life and labor troubles, somewhat 
obscures the issue for me, but most critics agree in calling it a notable 
production. 

Very recently Carmen Laforet, a student of the University of Barcelona, 
published an excellent novel, Nada, a picture of the unsavory life of a 
family in that capital. It has presumably numerous autobiographical 
touches. The author shows real promise in this work, in which characters 
and environment are presented with uncompromising clarity and severity. 
It remains to be seen whether she can equal or surpass this auspicious 
beginning. 

A much discussed young novelist is Camilo José Cela, possessor of a 
style of rare beauty and an ability to handle diverse themes. Cela made 
himself famous with his naturalistic picture of raw life in Extremadura, 
La familia de Pascual Duarte. He followed this treatment of the lower 
strata of society with a beautifully written epistolary work (hardly a 
novel), Pabellén de reposo, where the vagaries of tuberculosis patients 
are set forth. His latest novel has been El nuevo Lazarillo de Tormes, 
where modern picaros are shown in action. Cela has also published two 
volumes of short stories, Nubes que pasan and Mesa revuelta. He appears 
to represent real promise in contemporary literature, and is blessed with 
a deft combination of form and content. Other short-story writers of 
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merit are Samuel Ros (recently deceased), Julia Maura, and Joaquin 
de Entrambasaguas, The well-known writer Wenceslao Fernandez Florez 
published recently a collection of Galician sketches, E/ bosque animado, 
with fine humorous touches. 

Pio Baroja has added another novel to his long list, El puente de las 
dnimas, a fantastic account of legends in a Basque setting. It has much 
of the author’s unique realism, although the acute critic will undoubtedly 
find here too little connecting thread and a certain repetitiousness. But 
we are grateful as always for the characteristic touches of the great 
author. 

I should turn to the fields of art criticism, sociology, economics, eth- 
nography (where Julio Caro Baroja carries on the famous name), 
archaeology, etc., but I have already said too much, I have written 
capriciously. Many good books and authors are omitted. And for such 
omissions, inevitable in a brief review of this type, no malice is intended, 
and indulgence is requested. 

With best wishes to you, to Hispania, and to the Association, 

Very sincerely, 
JouHN VAN Horne 


“TOGETHER” 


One angle to this “getting together” that the war speeded up has been team- 
work among the religious forces. Do you remember the story of the four Army 
chaplains, who gave their life belts to four G.I.s? One of the chaplains was 
a rabbi, another was a Roman Catholic priest, and two were Protestant mini- 
sters. They were a team which worked together to meet the spiritual needs of 
the men of each faith. A German submarine torpedoed that transport. Everyone 
was ordered to take to the sea. In the rush, four youngsters had no life pre- 
servers. And in that crisis the chaplains did not ask to what religion the four 
G.L.s belonged; the four frightened boys needed life belts and they got them— 
from the shoulders of the clergymen. Then the four chaplains locked arms, as 
they remained on the abandoned ship’s deck. Each uttered his own prayer. A 
Jew, a Catholic, and two Protestants went down with their ship—together. 
—Rev. Dr. Everetr R. Criincuy, President of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, in radio address opening Brotherhood Week, February 
18, 1945. Reprinted from Talks: A Quarterly Digest of Addresses Presented in 
the Public Interest by the Columbia Broadcasting System, vol. x, no, 2 (April, 
1945), p. 47. 


DOBLETES MODERNOS EN EL ESPANOL 
GUATEMALTECO 


RicHarp L, PREDMORE 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


URANTE una estancia de ocho meses en Guatemala, tuve ocasién 
de observar una tendencia lingiiistica que me parece digna de estudio, 
porque nos ayuda a comprender un proceso del espajiol antiguo. En 
ciertas palabras existe una especie de desdoblamiento fonolégico que 
esta produciendo dobletes, es decir, una forma culta y otra popular, cada 
una con un significado mas o menos diferente. Este fendmeno puede 
afectar a varios elementos de la palabra, pero lo mas comin es que afecte 
a los diptongos y a las vocales en hiato. No todos los casos observados han 
Ilegado al mismo estado de desarrollo ni se extienden a todas las clases 
sociales, pero por eso mismo ofrecen mayor interés. Nos permiten asistir, 
por decirlo asi, a la creacién de dobletes. 

El ejemplo mas firme y seguro es, probablemente, el de fierro-hierro. 
Entre las personas mas ignorantes fierro es la tnica palabra usada. Entre 
los individuos un poco mas cultos ferro es marca para sefialar el ganado, 
cuchillo, pufial, es decir, arma o herramienta. Para los mismos hierro es 
el nombre del metal. Si uno les pregunta de qué esta hecha una Ilave, 
por ejemplo, dicen que esta hecha de hierro. Las gentes mas instruidas, 
que dominan la lengua literaria y acaso sepan que fierro es forma antigua, 
anticuada, naturalmente la emplean menos. No obstante, los finqueros, 
los ingenieros, los arquitectos, etc. tienen ocasién de hablar de herramientas 
a los artesanos y labradores. En vez de ensefiarles las palabras cultas, 
tienden a usar las populares, que constituyen el camino mas facil a la 
comunicaciOn rapida y directa. Asi el doblete fierro-hierro se esta afian- 
zando aun entre personas que saben distinguir entre lo culto y lo popular. 

Otro ejemplo semejante pero no tan firmemente establecido entre todas 
las clases sociales es el de la serie gorridn-gurrién-burrién. El lexicégrafo 
guatemalteco Lisandro Sandoval? trae todas estas variantes con el signifi- 
cado tnico de “colibri.” Yo las estudié en mas de veinticinco sujetos 


*Creo que algunas de las palabras que vamos a estudiar denuncian la misma 
tendencia advertida por Menéndez Pidal al decir “que en los casos citados en que un 
mismo tipo latino produjo uma voz en boca del pueblo y otra en los escritos de los 
eruditos, la voz popular tiene una significacién mds concreta y material, mientras la 
culta la tiene mas general, elevada o metaférica.” (Gramética histérica, pag. 11.) 

*En su Seméntica guatemalense o diccionario de guatemaltequismos, Guatemala, 
A. C. Vol. I, 1941; vol. II, 1942. 
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con muy diversos resultados. Entre una pequefia minoria culta gorrién 
denomina el conocido pajaro europeo y burrién, el colibri. Para la enorme 
mayoria de los guatemaltecos no hay mas que un pajaro, el colibri, aun 
cuando haya dos o tres palabras. Un poco mas de la mitad de los sujetos 
estudiados usan exclusivamente o preferentemente gorrién. Un poco 
menos de la mitad usan burridn. Unos pocos parecen vacilar entre las 
dos formas, y uno solo me dijo gurrién, Es interesante advertir que la 
forma correcta parece ser la mas corriente hasta entre el pueblo. No es 
facil que se establezca firmemente entre el pueblo el doblete gorrién- 
burrién, a menos que se introduzca el pajaro europeo. 

No voy a detenerme sino en un ejemplo mas: maestro-maistro (y aun 
mestro). La pronunciacién popular mds frecuente es mdistro, que a 
menudo trasciende a las clases cultas. Hay personas instruidas que eligen 
intencionadamente maéstro o mdistro conforme a circunstancias mds bien 
sociales que lingtisticas. ;Cuantas veces he oido a personas cultas la 
frase vocativa, quizas irénica, dirigida a un carpintero o peluquero: 
“Buenos dias, maistro”! Estas mismas personas dirian en estilo narrativo: 
“El maestro de escuela esta enfermo”. Por otra parte, he oido a un 
artesano, dirigiéndose a un profesor, amigo mio: “j Buenos dias, maestro!”. 
Este maéstro representa un esfuerzo por hablar como la persona a quien 
se supone hablar bien. La alternancia maéstro: profesor- mdistro: artesano 
no representa todavia un estado de lengua, pero posiblemente esta en 
vias de llegar a ese punto. 

Otros ejemplos documentados en el uso de tres 0 mas individuos pero 
cuya extensién no puedo precisar: espoldn: de gallo, espuelén: espuela 
grande; meloso: aplicado a personas, mieloso: aplicado a cosas; paratso: 
cielo, paraiso: arbol tropical; traido: participo pasivo de traer, traido: 
novio (corriente entre las clases populares).* 

Las formas que he presentado pueden oirse en otras partes del mundo. 
hispanico, pero dudo que revelen en todas partes la tendencia que he 
advertido en Guatemala. Sospecho que esta tendencia es mas fuerte en los 
paises de grandes masas indigenas. En éstos no hay la gradacion cultural 
que se halla en paises de civilizacién mas homogénea. Al contrario, aparece 
muy desigualmente repartida la cultura, y son notables las diferencias 
lingitisticas entre las clases instruidas y las clases analfabetas o casi anal- 
fabetas. Estas circunstancias parecen favorecer el desarrollo de formas 
dobles como las que acabamos de ver. 


* Todos los ejemplos aducidos figuran en la citada obra de Sandoval, pero éste no 
especifica el campo social a que afectan. 


HACIA LA AMISTAD Y EL AFECTO POR 
MEDIO DEL IDIOMA* 


Arturo Torres-Rfioseco 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


FY agtontin que avanzamos en la vida el pasado va adquiriendo un 
significado mayor de ensuefio, es decir, de vida, porque como dijo 
el poeta: la vida es suefio. Y como estamos creando el pasado dia por dia 
nos resulta mucho mas real y claro que el presente. Por eso, yo os aconsejo, 
amigos de la Escuela de Verano, que cultivéis como un jardin este pasado, 
ya que en dias venideros volveréis a él vuestro recuerdo, 

Nuestra convivencia en Duke, nuestra amistad y nuestras relaciones de 
profesores y alumnos, son parte de un pasado que acabamos de crear, es 
decir, de un ensuefio en comunidad. Durante un mes hemos estado todos 
juntos bajo el mismo sol, la misma lluvia, el mismo techo; hemos leido 
los mismos libros, y cantado las mismas canciones ; hemos bebido la misma 
leche y comido el mismo pan. Esto es parte de nuestra vida, nuestro joven 
pasado, parte de nuestro ensuefio. 

En este punto entre presente y pasado, yo sé que todos sentimos un 
poco de tristeza. Nos vamos por diferentes caminos; hemos agrandado 
nuestro mundo real y nuestro mundo afectivo y desde ahora solo nos 
quedara el recuerdo, un recuerdo muy grato pero con un velo de “saudade.” 
Por eso yo os pido que a todo estudio deis un significado humano, porque 
mas alla del hombre hay muy poco; porque todo estudio, todo esfuerzo, 
toda idea, van a parar finalmente al hombre. 

A veces, mientras ‘estudiabais el imperfecto de subjuntivo, habéis visto 
la luna de las Carolinas subir lentemente por el cielo; os habéis despertado 
con “el cantar sabroso y no aprendido” de los pajaros; habéis sentido en 
vuestra ventana la fragancia de las magnolias en flor. Luego, en la clase, 
habéis recitado este imperfecto a un profesor que ha disfrutado de estas 
mismas experiencias. Mas tarde, hemos cantado juntos “El zapatero,” 
“Amapola,” “Cielito lindo.” ; Veis como la gramatica adquiere un sentido 
mas humano y profundo? 

Yo no sé si vosotros saldréis de aqui hablando el espafiol, ni me importa. 
Nunca lo hablaréis mejor que uno de esos discos que ha hecho el maestro 
Navarro Tomas. Pero vosotros no sois perfectos como los discos, sino 
hombres y mujeres, jay!, imperfectos . . . y no de subjuntivo. Pero yo 


* Palabras pronunciadas en la ceremonia de clausura de la Escuela de Verano de 
la Universidad de Duke, en julio de 1945. 
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sé que vosotros os vais\con un gran amor por todo lo espafiol, y que tenéis 
ahora grandes amigos en Espafia y América; esos amigos que no perderéis 
nunca en la existencia, llamense Don Quijote o don Segundo Sombra; 
dofia Perfecta o dofia Barbara. 

A mi me habria gustado continuar aqui las charlas de Juan Ramon; 
leeros el poema a los “Pinos de Mallorca” de Rubén Dario, a la sombra 
grata de uno de estos pinos negros de Duke; 0 el poema a la “Magnolia,” 
de José Santos Chocano, debajo del magnolio que esta frente a mi cuarto. 
De esta manera me habria gustado crear ambiente y vida con la poesia. 
Porque yo no puedo disasociar el conocimiento de la vida; ni siquiera la 
fria gramatica puedo separar de la vida. Vosotros debéis hacer lo mismo. 
Cuando expliquéis a vuestros alumnos la diferencia entre pretérito e 
imperfecto, dadles estas frases: 

estuve en Duke 

estaba en Duke 
y ante vuestros ojos pasaran mirlos, cardenales, pajaros de oficio carpintero, 
pinos, robles y yedras, y os acordaréis de las campanas de la capilla, de los 
conciertos de Bassett House, de la fiesta de la sandia. Yo tengo una facilidad 
extrafia para pasar de la realidad a la poesia y de la poesia a la realidad y por 
eso en este paisaje de Duke, entre Arboles y praderas, he tenido constante- 
mente en la memoria al fuerte Fray Luis de Leén,—“qué descansada vida, la 
del que huye el mundanal ruido,”—o al dulce Garcilaso:—‘“y mi yedra en 
otro olmo entretejida,”—“un verde prado lleno de frescura”—. 

Cuando empezasteis el estudio del espafiol acaso no conociais atin la 
profunda vitalidad de nuestra cultura. Yo os he puesto frente a un mundo 
nuevo de hombres y mujeres; todos vivos, desde el feroz Francisco de 
Pizarro hasta la dulce Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Estos son los amigos de 
que os he hablado antes. A los otros, a los que hemos pasado en forma 
corporal ante vosotros, los Juanes, los Carlos, Arturos, los conocéis mejor, 
o acaso menos bien. No sé. 

Yo he visto en Rio de Janeiro, en Buenos Aires, en Santiago, en Lima, 
grupos de jévenes que estudiaban vuestra lengua para conocer vuestra 
cultura, Ahora os he visto a vosotros, luchando con la gramatica y la 
sintaxis. No olvidéis, amigos, que la lengua es solo un medio para llegar 
al alma de otras razas. Vosotros formais las avanzadas de una legién que 
vendra’ mas tarde a construir un continente en que el mutuo respeto 
sera la mejor garantia de paz y de felicidad. Pero vosotros debéis estudiar 
a nuestra América con seriedad, empezando por Espajia, para conocer las 
raices de nuestra cultura. Si aprendéis a leer el espaiiol, que sea para 
conocer a Sarmiento, a Bolivar, a Marti, a Rodé, a Rubén Dario; que 
las canciones populares que cantais ahora os lleven hasta la mitsica de 
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Allende, de Chavez, de Villalobos. La América hispana es un continente de 
profunda y vieja cultura. Encontrad lo mejor que haya en ella y aprove- 
chadlo para las futuras renovaciones de vuestra propia civilizaciOn. 

Nosotros los maestros os estamos formando un pasado mas rico. Volved 
a él de vez en cuando; a estas noches cAalidas de las Carolinas, encendidas 
de grillos y de estrellas; a estas mafianas escolares, llenas de lecciones y 
de ejemplos; a la severa majestad de vuestros edificios, a vuestra ciudad 
universitaria de tan agreste belleza. 

Al lado del aprendizaje y de la interpretacién de la cultura pongo yo la 
amistad. Este sentimiento lo hemos cultivado hasta formar un grupo de 
excelentes compafieros. Si hay una pequeifia justificacién para que yo me 
crea maestro es esta fuente constante de mi sentimiento juvenil. Todavia 
no siento que nos separa un cuarto de siglo y espero no darme cuenta de 
ello jamas. Asi os puedo hablar sin falsa seriedad, sin aires de démine; 
“de hombre a hombre,” diria, si no viera que constituis una encantadora 
mayoria de mujeres. Yo me llevaré de Duke este sentimiento de perfecta 
amistad que nos une, y de este modo mi pasado aqui y el vuestro seran uno. 

Me pesa un poco haber exagerado la cantidad de trabajo que os he dado 
y que vosotros habéis cumplido con alegria y seriedad. Os doy ahora este 
consejo: dividid vuestro tiempo en partes iguales entre la adquisicién del 
conocimiento y la meditacién. De nada os sirve aprender un idioma si no 
pensais en ese idioma, aun mas, si no sentis en ese idioma. Y ese idioma lo 
hablan hombres y mujeres iguales a vosotros—no es cosa de gramaticas, 
ni de discos, ni de palabras—es una cosa viva. Tratad de pensar como la 
gente que habla esa lengua y al fin os identificaréis con esa gente. 

Para comprender ya en forma perfecta al hispanoamericano tendréis 
que visitar sus ciudades y sus hogares. No basta la pelicula, esa fria 
mistificacién de la vida; es necesario ir al viaje, es decir, otra vez a la vida 
misma. Alla os esperan ciudades exdticas como México, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, La Paz, en que se funden como en poderosos crisoles, muchas 
razas ; ciudades come Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, vibrantes 
de progreso y cultura; otras lIlenas de rancia dignidad, como Bogota, 
Caracas, Cérdoba; y otras pequefias que poseen la esencia de lo hispano- 
americano, como Puebla, Taxco, Guatemala, Arequipa, Vassouras, Petrd- 
polis, Mendoza, la Serena. Al regreso de vuestros viajes tendréis una idea 
distinta de nosotros y podréis decir a vuestros compatriotas que nuestra 
cultura es digna de ser conocida y estudiada. 

Y no os pido mas porque soy enemigo de los mensajes y los consejos. 
Yo quisiera premiaros a todos por vuestra devocién al trabajo y por vuestro 
carifio por las cosas de Espafia y de América, Pero en este momento sdlo 


quiero agradeceros otra vez por los momentos de felicidad que nos habéis 
dado. 
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Como sabéis, yo acabo de colaborar en la preparacién de la Carta de las 
Naciones Unidas. No creo exagerar al decir que vuestro trabajo me inspira 
tanta fe como el de San Francisco. Al estudiar al alma de otros pueblos 
tratais de hacer un mundo mejor, en que la inteligencia, la cultura, la 
comprension, el sentimiento, merezcan una suprema aceptacién. La dife- 
rencia esta en que vosotros trabajais en silencio, pero yo creo que el silencio 
es la fuente mas rica de la inspiracién. 

No os digo adiéds. Nos seguiremos comunicando por medio de confe- 
rencias, de articulos, y libros; formamos ya una gran familia y la palabra 
adiés no cabe en nuestro vocabulario. Esperando estar siempre cerca de 


vosotros, aunque sea en espiritu, os digo con certeza pero también con 
verdadera emocién : 


| Hasta luego! 


WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE NAME? 


“ |. . The Progressive Education Association has not passed. It has only 
changed its name.”—-Franx E. Baker (Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin), President American Education Fellowship (formerly 
Progressive Education Association), in “The Passing of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association: A Reply to Dr. (Truman L.) Kelley,” School and So- 
ciety, vol. Ixi, no. 1587 (May 26, 1945), p. 348. 

“ ... But I say to you and them that, if the Progressive Educator sinned, 
and who has not, be sure that his sins shall descend upon the heads of his 
children. Moreover, their paternity may not be denied; it will out. It, too, will 
express itself, so that they shall flee from name. to name without hope of con- 
cealment. Can the leopard by changing his name hope to alter his spots? Shame 
upon you! If your patronymic has become distasteful to the world, you should 
endeavor by good deeds to restore its honor. And now adieu, Progressive Edu- 
cator. We shall treasure the hours of amusement which you afforded us; 
through them you shall dwell in our memory.”—Kart C, Pratr (Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan), in “Funeral 
Oration for the Late Progressive Education Association,” School and Society, 
vol. Ix, no. 1544 (July 29, 1944), p. 76. 


“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1945 


L. Lomas BARRETT 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


HE following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with 

Hispano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in 
1935 and published yearly in these pages since that date. No report for 
1945 has been received from outside the United States, as was the case 
last year; and some universities within this country have not reported, 
though the number of non-reporting institutions is smaller. For reasons 
specified in each case some titles for earlier years are repeated here, and 
some changes in previously announced titles are noted. For other Doctors’ 
theses in course of preparation consult the earlier lists.* 


COMPLETED Pu.D. THESES 


Apstein, Theodore, “The Contemporary Argentine Theater.” University of 
Texas, 1945. 

Iduarte, Andrés, Marti, escritor. México, Cuadernos Americanos, 1945. Pp. 397. 
(Announced in list for 1944, now published.) 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia Carmen, Modern Women Poets of Spanish America. 
New York, Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1945. Pp. 273. (An- 
nounced in list for 1944, now published for first time.) : 


COMPLETED M.A, THESES 


Aiken, Mrs. Velma H., “Works of Roberto Payré That Deal With His Own 
Times.” University of Texas, 1945. 

Bierman, Beverly M., “Mauricio Magdaleno, novelista mejicano.” Columbia 
University, 1945. 

Dickens, Betty Jane, “A Translation, with Notes, of Manuel Diaz Rodriguez’s 
Sangre patricia.” University of Texas, 1946 (March). 

Fahrenkamp, Billie Mae, “The European Background of Certain Spanish 
American Novels.” University of Texas, 1946 (March). [Novels treated: 
Larreta, La gloria de don Ramiro; Blest Gana, Los transplantados; Reyles, 
El embrujo de Sevilla; D’Halmar, Pasién y muerte del cura Deusto; Edwards 
Bello, Criollos en Paris and Criollos en Madrid; Diaz-Rodriguez, Sangre 
patricia. ] 

*Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-182; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 
456-458; “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature,” ibid., 
XX, 174-176; XXI, 111-112; XXII, 115-116; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201; XXV, 
204-208; XXVI, 180-183; XXVII, 163-166; L. L. Barrett, idem, ibid, XXVIII, 
210-211. 
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Fuchs, Mary Norma, “Lucio Vicente Lépez’s La gran aldea.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1945. 

Guzman-Lépez, Amelia A., “Martin Luis Guzman. Estudio sobre los elementos 
Mejicanos en su obra.” Columbia University, 1945. 

Hassell, Conchita, “Ricardo Palma (1833-1919). Estudio sobre las costumbres 
en las Tradiciones peruanas.” Columbia University, 1945. 

Hull, Patricia Kay, “Ciro Alegria, novelista peruano.” Columbia University, 
1946. 

Kirsner, Robert, “Rémulo Gallegos, el maestro de los criollistas.” University 
of Cincinnati, 1945. 

Lasley, Cornelia Ann, “José Vasconcelos and His Ideas on Education.” Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1945. 

Marrero, Carmen, “Las piedras preciosas en la obra de Rubén Dario.” Colum- 
bia University, 1945. 

Miller, Peggy Ann, “A Tentative Bibliography of the Literature and Critical 
Data Concerning the Literature of the United States That Have Appeared 
in Mexican Magazines.” Louisiana State University, 1945. 

Ogden, Phyllis White, “Rubén Dario: The Modernist.” University of Illinois, 
1945. 

Reichs, Aida Fuchs, “Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s Facundo: A Study of 
Folklore and Customs.” Columbia University, 1945. 


Pu.D. THESES IN PREPARATION 


Alfaro Alegria, Ratl Fernando (Fernando Alegria), “Ideas estéticas de la 
poesia chilena.” University of California. Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 
Arce, Magda, “Jorge Carrera Andrade.” Columbia University. Federico de 

Onis, Adviser. 

Chapman, G. Arnold, “Social Types in the Chilean City Novel Since 1900.” 
University of Wisconsin. Eduardo Neale-Silva, Adviser. (Title changed.) 
Fair, Jean, “Chateaubriand’s Influence Upon the Literatures of Spain and 

Spanish America.” Northwestern University. Harvey L. Johnson, Adviser. 
Lee, Mrs. ——, “The Life and Works of Juan Manuel Valdés.” Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. (Adviser and full name of candidate not reported.) 
Mate, Hubert E., “Taunay: Literary Figure, Statesman, and Soldier of the 
Brazilian Empire.” Northwestern University. Harvey L. Johnson, Adviser. 
Morgadanes, Roberto, “Early Dramatic Performances in Mexico.” University 
of Pennsylvania. Joseph E. Gillet, Adviser. , 


“The Spanish language occupies in this continent a place of importance 
second only to English. .. . We must take particular care to see that the study 
of Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least made possible in all our 
secondary schools.”—Hersert Hoover, Former President of the United States 


and Former Secretary of Commerce, in Educational Review, vol. LXIV, p. 
410 (1922). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PORTUGUESE 
AS SPOKEN IN BRAZIL 


To tHe Eprror: 

The Segundo Congresso Nacional da Lingua Falada e Cantada do Brasil 
is to be held in the near future in Rio de Janeiro. Its purpose is to consider 
standards of Carioca pronunciation for teaching, radio, theatre, and motion 
pictures in Brazil. It may be recalled that the First Congress, held in Sao 
Paulo in 1936, adopted a resolution to the effect that the national Brazilian 
standard pronunciation is that of the educated classes of the Brazilian capital. 
(The inhabitants of Rio are called Cariocas.) All arrangements for the Second 
Congress are being made by an Organizing Committee appointed by the 
Secretaria Geral de Educagéo e Cultura. It has been announced that the 
Proceedings of the Congress will be published by the Secretaria, The following 
are members of the Organizing Committee: Roquette Pinto, Jaques Raimundo, 
Antenor Nascentes, José Oiticica, Cl6vis Monteiro, Souza da Silveira, Vila- 
Lobos, Fernando Segismundo, Osvaldo Serpa, Candido Juca, Maciel Pinheiro, 
Augusto Magne, Otelo Reis, and Raja Gabaglia. The Secretariat of the 
Congress is located at Avenida Almirante Barroso, No. 81-12°. andar, sala 
1232, Rio de Janeiro. 

Raut 
Washington, D.C. 


MORE BILINGUALISM 


To tHe Epitor: 


I was very much interested in the “Letter to the Editor” on “Navy Bi- 
lingualism” by Beryl J. M. McManus in your February issue. 

I was stationed at the University of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras, first as a 
student and later as a member of the staff of the Air Corps’ School of Tropical 
Meteorology. Apparently the lieutenants in the course had the same tendency 
to extend the usage of Qué pasa? However, the stock answer to “gQué pasa?” 
among the Air Corps men was not the Navy’s “Not a damn cosa” but “Nada 
damn thing.” 

Puerto Rican attempts to avoid stereotyped answers were equally interesting. 
Instead of the usual “Nada de particular,” they frequently came out with 
“El tiempo,” or “El jibaro por la plaza,” or simply “La polilla.” 

Gorpon H, MacDoucaLL 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EDITORIAL ... 


RUDOLPH SCHEVILL (1874-1946) 


Rudolph Schevill, Professor of Spanish at the University of California 
(Berkeley) from 1910 to 1944 and Professor Emeritus since that year, 
died at his home in Berkeley on February 17, 1946. A graduate of Yale 
College, Professor Schevill received his Ph, D. at Munich in 1898. He also 
studied at the Sorbonne and at the Universidad Central in Madrid. He 
taught French and German at Bucknell University for a year and French 
and Spanish at Yale University from 1901 until 1910, when he was in- 
vited to fill the post at the University of California which he graced until 
his retirement thirty-four years later. He was a world authority on the life 
and works of Lope de Vega and of Cervantes, and indeed on the entire 
Siglo de Oro. With Ford and Lang and Rennert and Marden and others 
he laid firm the foundations of Hispanic scholarship in the United States, 
not only through his own contributions but by starting the never-ending 
chain of the contributions of his pupils and his pupils’ pupils. One of his in- 
tellectual sons, Professor William Berrien of Harvard University, will 
pay tribute to his memory and to his services to Hispanic scholarship in 
our August issue, which will be dedicated to the memory of Rudolph 
Schevill, as this issue is dedicated to the memory of Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
If it be true that “Life, like every other blessing, derives its value from its 
use alone,” these two préceres, with their diverse contributions to Hispanic 
studies in America, Wilkins in the field of Hispanic language and civili- 
zation, Schevill in the field of Hispanic literature and civilization, have 
demonstrated beyond cavil their right to the title of useful men and there- 
fore good citizens—citizens not only of our commonwealth, but of the 
wider world of learning and human understanding. We honor ourselves in 
honoring them. 


Henry Grattan Doyle 


“The reason I believe young people in the United States should be en- 
couraged to study Spanish is because in later years they are more likely to 
find a knowledge of Spanish useful in their daily contacts than any other 
language except their own.”—Guitpert Grosvenor, President, National Geo- 
graphic Society, and Editor, The National Geographic Magazine, in “What 
Representative Americans Think of the Study of Spanish,” published by the 
Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 1934. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ... 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR 1946 ANNUAL MEETING 


The following Program Committee has been appointed to have charge of 
the selection of papers and arrangement of the program for the Annual 
Meeting, which will be held in Washington on December 29, 30, and 31: 

WituiaM Berrien, Harvard University (Cambridge 38, Mass.). 

Henry Grattan Doyte, The George Washington University (Washington 
6, D.C.). 

Otis H. Green, University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia 4, Pa.). 

Professor Berrien will have responsibility for papers on new methods of 
teaching and new programs in Spanish and Portuguese; Dean Doyle 
will have responsibility for papers dealing with governmental and other 
agencies interested in Spanish and Portuguese; and Professor Green will be 
responsible for research and literary papers. 

Srurecis E. Leavitt, President, 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


MRS. TRUMAN ENTERTAINS HER SPANISH CLASS 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


A White House party, reported in the Washington Star and other papers 
and in New York papers, as well as widely publicized throughout the country 
by the Associated Press, was Mrs, Truman’s luncheon for the members of 
her Spanish class and four other classes conducted by her teacher, Sr. Ramén 
Ramos, a former member of the staff of the Washington Inter-American 
Training Center. Sr. Ramos is an amateur chef as well as a very capable 
teacher of Spanish. He has developed the pleasant custom of having monthly 
luncheons, featuring Spanish and Spanish American dishes, for which his 
pupils purchase the materials and prepare and cook the entire luncheon under 
his direction—with all the proceedings in Spanish. The main dish at the 
White House luncheon on April 20 was picadillo, followed by a green salad, 
guayaba paste and New Mexican cheese, and coffee, Cuban style. Sixty-six 
persons attended the luncheon, and not a word of English was spoken, 
according to the reports. Mrs. Truman, with Mrs. Dean Acheson, wife of the 
Under Secretary of State; Mrs. Lester Pearson, wife of the Canadian 
Ambassador; Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, wife of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; Representative Jessie Sumners of Illinois; Mrs. Hugo Black, wife of 
Supreme Court Justice Black; and Miss Reathal Odum, Mrs. Truman’s secre- 
tary, prepared the meal. The waitresses included Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
wife of General “Ike” Eisenhower; Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, wife of the 
Secretary of War; Mrs. John L. Sullivan, wife of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; and Mrs. Brien McMahon, wife of the Senator from Connecticut. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespett and Rosert H. 


To THE Epitors: 


We are contemplating introducing modern foreign language instruction in 
our elementary grades. (We have no junior high schools here.) 

Before inaugurating this program, we feel that we should have some in- 
formation on how other communities have proceeded. We feel that we need 
to know: (1) At what grades such instruction was begun. (2) The specific 
type of instruction given—actual syllabus in each language. (3) The aim or 
aims set. What was the primary aim? What were the secondary aims? (4) By 
what method was the work integrated with the high-school course of study? 
In what specific way was the high-school language course changed, accelerated 
or enriched? (5) How was the problem met in beginning language classes in 
the high school where some pupils had had previous instruction and others 
none? (6) To whom was language instruction given in the grammar schools? 
Was it restricted to college preparatory pupils? If you know of any persons or 
agencies who could give us information on these points will you please send 
us their addresses? 

G. S. B. 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


For information concerning aims, procedure, etc. of teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary grades I cannot do better than refer you to the 
suggestions given in answer to a similar question in the May, 1944 number of 
Hispania (vol. XXVII, no. 2, p. 235). In another issue of H1spanta (May, 
1942, vol. XXV, no. 2, p. 225) there was also some material on this subject. The 
three people who have probably done most work on the subject and who 
would be able to give you information about it are: Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Division of International Educational Relations, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C.; Miss Ruth Mays, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas; Mrs. Grace Dawson Vogan, Irvington 
School, Portland, Oregon. 


E. H. H, 
To THE Epirors: 
Have you seen or do you know about photographs or drawings of the stage 


settings for any production of Rivas’s Don Alvaro? 


T.A. F. 
Columbia, South Carolina 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 21, Texas. 
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At the New York Public Library the only related material which it has been 
possible to discover was a picture of a scene from the opera La forza del 
destino in the collection of the library’s theater department. This picture, 
however, showed only the chorus of the opera and would be only remotely 
applicable to the play. 

There was nothing on Don Alvaro in the Hispanic Society’s collection of 
clippings on the Spanish theater. However, the Society has a complete file of 
Blanco y Negro for the past thirty years and the section on the theater is well 
illustrated. If you knew of a revival of the play within these years it might 
bg possible to find some illustrations of the production there. Another possible 
source of the material you want might be a well-illustrated book in the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress: Bertran, Marcos Jestis: El gran 
teatro del Liceo de Barcelona (1837-1930). 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Can you give me the name and address of a firm in the United States which 
handles the foreign language maps of W. A. K. Johnston, Ltd. of Edinburgh? 
Can you give me the names of American companies which produce this kind 
of map? I am interested in obtaining large wall-maps of Espafia y Portugal and 
of Méjico, América Central y Indias Occidentales for use in the classroom. 


V. E. E. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The C. S. Hammond Company, whose address is 1 East 43rd Street, New 
York City, have handled the Johnston maps, but at present are out of stock. 
They also have handled the Philips maps, which are very good, but have no 
stock of these, either. Denoyer-Geppert of 2067 Broadway, New York City, 
handles some other language maps—political and physical. I am forwarding 
one of their catalogues. American companies which produce the same general 
type of map are: McKinley Publishing Company, 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Rand McNally and Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 

To THe Eprrors: 


I am a member of the Ateneo of Santo Domingo. Can you tell me the nature 
of the ribbon or emblem I am entitled to wear? I am also a member of the 
Asociacién de Escritores y Artistas Americanos of Cuba. Do you know any- 
thing about their emblem or if they have any? 


M. N. 
University, Alabama 


I have been unable to learn anything about the emblem of the Ateneo of 
Santo Domingo. Concerning the Cuban organization Dr. John T. Reid, who 
is Cultural Attaché at the United States Embassy at Havana writes: “I have 
checked with the office of the Asociacién de Escritores y Artistas Americanos 
and am informed that the organization does not have a distinctive emblem, 
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Since I understand it receives certain financial aid from the Cuban Govern- 
ment, the Asociacién’s stationery bears only the national arms of Cuba.” 


To THE Eprtors: 


Can you give me the name of a school where a successful program of lan- 
guage study is in any way traceable to particular features of the building or to 
special equipment? Language teachers here have been asked to submit sug- 
gestions for the language section in the new high school for which plans are 
now being drawn. We shall be very glad for any suggestions. 

A. A. 
Eugene, Oregon 


I am referring your inquiry to Miss Vera Park of Chowcilla, California, 
who recently equipped a new Spanish classroom in the high school of Clayton, 
New Mexico, with notable success. In general, I would suggest that the ideal 
language classroom would contain the following features: 

a radio 

a phonograph with equipment for recording students’ pronunciation, as well as the 
usual equipment for playing records 

a good standard set of language records 

plenty of musical records in the language studied 

a projection lantern and screen for moving pictures and slides 

maps 

a bulletin board 

cases with sliding glass doors for exhibiting realia 

cases for records, files, etc. 

soundproof walls, so that music and other noises from the room would not disturb 
qther classes 

a piano to accompany class singing 

a portable stage for dramatic skits 


Probably every language teacher could suggest one or more items to add to 
this list. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Epitors: 


To the list of dictionaries recommended on page 106 of the February, 1945 
issue of Hispanta for use in editorial work I believe the following should be 
added: 

Diccionario Enciclopédico Illustrado de la Lengua Espafiola, by Don José 
Alemany y Bolufer (1943). Two volumes, $10.00. 
Diccionario Manual e Ilustrado de la Lengua Espafiola (1927). $4.75 
(Madrid). 
Diccionario Enciclopédico de la Lengua Espafiola (1942). La Fuente. $3.50. 
Louise E. Roeper 
New York City 


To THE Eprrors: 
We are contemplating a course in Spanish in the senior high school, to be 


E. H. H. 
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offered to commercial students as an elective. These students will have had 
no previous instruction in Spanish. Would it be possible to combine elementary 
instruction in Spanish with some instruction in commercial terms or usage? 
If so, could you suggest some texts for such a course? 


D. M. M. 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


It is my deep conviction that any attempt to approach the study of a foreign 
language with a specific function in view from the beginning involves more 
loss than gain. For all purposes it is necessary to understand first the elemen- 
tary structure of the language. Afterwards emphasis can be placed on certain 
aspects with better results. I should recommend, therefore, at least one year 
(preferably two) of the regular course of study before commercial usage 
is undertaken. Of what practical value would a sketchy list of commercial 
terms be to a pupil unable to compose a simple letter correctly in Spanish? 

R. H. W. 


To THe Epitors: 


Last summer a number of our college students went with a college group to 
Mexico, spending the summer in Puebla. Is there a similar (or any other) 
arrangement for high-school pupils? I dimly remember reading of chartered 
autobus trips. There was a plan, of which I learned something quite acci- 
dentally in Mexico City a couple of years ago, to provide for spending a few 
weeks with Mexican families, carefully selected, of course. 


A. L. B. 
Springfield, Missouri 


I am unable to say whether there is any organization which arranges summer 
trips to Mexico especially for high-school pupils, The only groups conducted 
from Texas, as far as I know, are composed of college students. 


R. H. W. 


HADN’T “ADJUSTED” YET 


When Heywood Broun III was about ten, his father decided that a pro- 
gressive schooling was what the boy needed, and went to inspect one of the 
most prominent of such institutions in New York. As he approached the head 
of the stairs, a class was dismissed, One after another, the moppets dashed into 
Mr. Broun’s ample frame, shoved him angrily aside with mutters of annoyance, 
and continued on their way. Only the last little boy stopped long enough to say 
“I beg your pardon” when he stepped on a Broun toe. The teacher watched the 
proceedings with absorbed interest. “You'll have to excuse that last student,” 
she said to Mr. Broun. “He’s only been in the school for three days.”— 
Bennett Cerr, in Try and Stop Me (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1944), p. 142. 


“QUOTES”. . . 


A CLASSIC DEFENSE OF HISPANIC STUDIES 


[Eprror’s Nore. In the nineteen-twenties the study of Spanish underwent a heavy 
barrage of attacks from uninformed or prejudiced men, some of whom held high 
places in the educationist world. Such statements as “the study of Spanish is a gold- 
brick” ; “Spanish is of no more value than Hottentot or Choctaw”; “Spanish should 
be studied only for commercial reasons, and it isn’t of much use even there”; “Spain 
has no culture worthy of the name”; “Spain has produced only one writer”; and 
other similar misstatements were typical of the methods employed. One naive educa- 
tionist critic used as an argument the “fact” that “no one” (i.e., he himself) “had 
ever heard of any Spanish writer but Cervantes”; ergo, no other Spanish writer of 
importance had ever existed! Another gathered “statistics” on the relative importance 
of the various literatures of the world, these “statistics” being based on the number 
of volumes from the respective literatures published—up to that time—in “Every- 
man’s Library.” (This of course was “evidence” of their relative importance—in the 
eyes of this practitioner of the “science” of Education.) 

The obvious stupidity of such statements did not prevent their receiving too wide 
acceptance. (Some of them, in fact, are still current among uninformed school people 
today.) They were delivered with all the “authority” of the pontificating educational 
pundit who—according to a more broadly educated Professor of Education—is “fre- 
quently in error but never in doubt.” It will always be a source of pride among 
Hispanists that men who really knew what they were talking about—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, and many other 
scholars, historians, and public men—were quick to spring to the defense of maligned 
Hispanic culture and the Spanish and Portuguese languages. One of the most eminent 
and ablest of these was the late William R. Shepherd, Seth Low Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University, one of whose vigorous and informative papers is re- 
printed herewith. Except in certain minor details, it is just as effective, stimulating, 
timely, and interesting today as it was twenty years ago. We are glad to reproduce 
it here, in the belief that it will inspire and help to sustain the morale of the Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers of today in the face of occasional attacks by educational 
isolationists and obscurantists of the present day, fortunately fewer in number—or 
at least less “brash” and vocal about their ignorance—than those of the nineteen- 
twenties. Henry Grattan Doyte.] 


THE SPANISH HERITAGE IN AMERICA 
R. SHEPHERD 


The history of the United States is not the history of the Thirteen British 
Colonies alone and of what grew out of them. Too often has the moment of 
the arrival of English-speaking folk on the scene provided an excuse for 
ignoring the achievement of other European peoples who happen not to be 
of their kin. The part played by Spain and Spanish America in determining 
the origin and development of our country had a much more important share 
in the process than has grudgingly been accorded them. 
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When mentioned at all, the work of Spaniards is apt to be treated as con- 
stituting a series of detached episodes, presumed to possess a sort of picturesque 
and colorful preliminary interest, yet quite devoid of real significance. What 
they chanced to accomplish seems to be regarded as something that helps to 
fill up a chronological gap between the discovery of the New World and the 
coming of the English to our shores. It appears to furnish a pretext also for 
demonstrating that the Spanish outposts in this country were suffered to exist 
only because an inscrutable Providence had decreed that in the fullness of 
time they should be placed under English-speaking rule and eventually become 
part of the United States. 

Tales of Spaniards marching, fighting, and shooting, hunting down and 
slaughtering Indians in a mad quest for gold, or wandering aimlessly in the 
wilds, are made to provide a solemn object-lesson, to-wit: that the English 
settlers did and would do none of these things, even when necessity arose or 
opportunity offered; that they spent much of their time falling upon their 
knees, rather than upon the aborigines! It is this manner of handling the 
theme, of stressing the quaint, the adventurous, the erratic, or the repellent 
in the career of the early representatives of Spain on our soil, which has con- 
duced to many a misconception. Indeed the very sound of the name of the 
type of nation to which they belonged imparts zest to the obsession; for how 
could the inhabitants of a Romance nation do anything that was not romantic, 
and how could a writer on the topic be aught else than a romancer? 

To Spain, obviously, the United States owes its very inception, as an area in 
which the civilization of Europe was to be implanted. Under the banner of 
Castile sailed the mariner who made known the New World, in the heart of 
which lay our native land of the future. From Spain came also the mighty 
men of valor who were the first to discover, explore, and settle its vast stretches 
of primeval wilderness. They supplied the foundations upon which others from 
overseas were to build. 

The life and thought of Europe gained their earliest foothold upon the soil 
of our country when an Asturian mountaineer planted at St. Augustine, the 
oldest town of the continental empire that later was to be the United States 
of America, the standard of Spain, there to float for upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years. From Florida to the Mississippi, and over the huge expanse of 
territory westward to the Pacific, savage nature and still more savage men 
yielded their sway before the advance of courage and fortitude, of piety and 
zeal, the brandished sword of the proud cavalier and the proffered cross of the 
humble friar, of Spain, the memory of whose deeds of devotion will ever 
illumine the pages of history and thrill the souls of men, It was their achieve- 
ments that aroused the emulation of other Europeans. Because of them, the 
region of the present United States became a field of enterprise for all to 
whom the pioneers of Spain had pointed out the way. 

Not only were Spaniards the discoverers and explorers of our country, but 
they were the first to introduce into it and the New World at large the ele- 
ments of European civilization. They brought hither the seeds and plants, the 
domestic animais, the implements of industry, which America needed in order 
to render it abundantly fruitful. They turned to useful account the existing 
ideas and practices of the native inhabitants in whatever conduced to the 
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development of natural resources. They established here the knowledge and 
the faith of Europe. They educated and Christianized the aboriginal folk. 

True, the destiny of the United States was ultimately to be determined, not 
by the sons of Spain, but by the children of Britain. Yet for more than a cen- 
tury and a half subsequent to the foundation of the first English settlement in 
America Spain barred to the southward and to the far westward the advance 
of British dominion beyond the Thirteen Colonies that clung to the Atlantic 
seaboard. To her territory she even added all that France had held between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

When the Thirteen Colonies rose in revolt against their mother country, 
North America belonged wholly to Spain and Great Britain. Toward those 
little communities in struggle Spain stretched forth a helping hand. In her 
ports American privateers were given refuge and a right to sell their prizes 
of war. It was Spain that turned over a million dollars and more in support 
of the patriot cause, and that drove its British opponents out of the Floridas. 
Allied with France, she served to bring a new nation into being, to assure to 
the United States its independence. 

At the close of the Revolution the sway of Spain throughout America ex- 
tended over the largest colonial empire that man had ever known: its eastern 
extremity at Puerto Rico; its western at San Francisco; its northern at the 
approaches to Alaska; its southern at Cape Horn. Between her and the new 
republic of the United States the great central domain of the northern continent 
was partitioned; and since her possessions covered the entire region westward 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, she had by far the major share. 

From the realms of Spain in North America came eventually about two- 
thirds of our entire continental territory south of the forty-ninth parallel, 
and out of her possessions in the Caribbean and the Pacific most of our insular 
dependencies as well. Throughout its wide expanse to the southward and west- 
ward linger the memories of her age-long control. From Montana to Texas, 
from Florida to California, from St. Augustine to Sacramento, from the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca to the Rio Grande, from the Sierra Nevada to the “Llanos 
Estacados,” they survive in the names of our states, our cities, our rivers, our 
mountains, and our plains. They are embodied in many an edifice; they are 
cherished in many a custom; and the soft mellifluous tongue of Castile yet 
moves thousands in our midst to pms Nay or to tears as it did in the brave 
old days of long ago. 

For her vast empire in the New World Spain devised in the “Laws of the 
Indies” a magnificent monument of legislation, without parallel in the enact- 
ments provided by a governing people for the governed. No code of the sort 
compiled by any other nation before or since has surpassed or even equalled 
it: not because of the marvellous machinery of administration alone which it 
contained, but because of the sheer spirit of humanity with which it was 
pervaded, converting into legal formulas the second commandment of the New 
Dispensation : “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!” 

From this great body of colonial enactments, which hark back to the famous 
Siete Partidas of Alfonso the Wise of Castile, passed through the crucible 
of Mexican law-making, and modified by that of certain of our western states, 
have been derived highly important features of the law in those common- 
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wealths and of our national legislation. Among them is the introduction of the 
ganancial system, or the community of interest in the property of husband and 
wife, whereby the disposition of the common fund cannot be varied by the 
parties even through mutual agreement, and its devolution can be changed 
only by the order of a court. This arrangement, so just to the wife and so 
befitting the young democracy of the Far West, stands out in sharp contrast 
to the principle of the old common law of England, obtaining for a long period 
in the eastern states, which made the husband virtually the controller, if not 
also the owner, of the wife’s property. 

Another legal conception proceeding ultimately from Spain is the right to 
use the waters of a running stream for purposes of irrigation or the production 
of power, without heed necessarily to the private ownership of the land through 
which they flow, and thus to thwart anew the common law that enabled the 
proprietors of either bank to forbid such use of the waters even if, dog-in-the- 
manger-like, they did not themselves make use of them. A third benefit to us 
of the Spanish legal system is the present practice of our Government to grant 
a lease of the privilege of exploiting the natural resources of an area, whether 
of mines or minerals or some other public utility, instead of giving away out- 
right, as it had done, the land on which they are situated or selling it at 
merely a nominal price, The original laws of the State of Louisiana, further- 
more, concerned with promises, obligations, sale, purchase, and exchange were 
founded upon the Siete Partidas. 

That Spanish art, architecture, and literature have been fruitful sources of 
beauty and inspiration upon which Americans have been privileged to draw 
for the enrichment of their life and thought, there is no need to descant at 
length, for the proofs of it are all too obvious. Because of its historical ante- 
cedents, this country may be said to possess a natural receptivity for Spanish 
culture. Hence the art of Spain has found in our aesthetic development a field 
for fertile amplification. In multiple blends with our own art, it reflects the 
filiation with the Iberian land and the essential unity of Spanish civilization. 
The works of Velazquez, El Greco, Goya, Zuloaga, and Sorolla are no less a 
part of our aesthetic consciousness than of all the world to which those masters 
of the brush have borne their marvels, 

Spanish colonial architecture and the furnishings of the quaint old missions 
of our Southwest are treasured among us in manifold reproduction. Whatever 
the form of application, their grace, charm, and comfort unite to produce an 
effect at once curiously exotic and yet susceptible of easy adaptation to environ- 
ment. The contents of our homes, summer and winter, testify to the service 
of Spanish craftsmen in interior decoration, Antique designs elaborated by 
their practiced hand adorn the walls and gladden the eye with a pleasure 
quick to recall the land when they came. 

In our own city of New York there is an institution unique of its kind: a 
museum and library, endowed with rare munificence and devoted primarily to 
the collection and exhibition of works of the brush, the chisel, the hammer, 
and the pen of the master artificers in mind and matter of Spain. Nowhere else 
on earth has so fine a tribute of admiration and gratitude been erected to the 
honor of a nation by the people of another or any citizen thereof—not for 
deeds of war, not for political or economic motives, but solely in recognition 
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of achievements in culture. Appropriate is it indeed that The Hispanic Society 
of America, with its treasures of history, art, and literature rendered accessible 
to all who seek the enjoyment and instruction that they provide, should offer 
eloquent testimony on behalf of Americans of the indebtedness of our country 
to Spain for having been the first to plant in the New World the civilization 
of the Old. Here in the most tangible of forms may be seen the evidence of 
Spanish contributions to American life and thought. 

The figures of Don Quijote and Sancho Panza, immortalized by the incom- 
parable genius of Cervantes, constitute part of a splendid literary heritage to 
mankind at large, in which Americans are privileged to share. They are charac- 
ters so deeply embedded in our ideology that they seem to be part and parcel 
of our household of the mind. Around the one-armed hero of Lepanto, who 
gave to all mankind these precious jewels of his imagination, cluster a mighty 
band of mystics, dramatists, satirists, poets, novelists, historians, critics, and 
sages, the mere mention of whose names evokes a host of memories associated 
with the gifts of thought which they have bestowed upon posterity, illumining 
the pathway of seekers after the truth, the beauty and the realism of life. Santa 
Teresa, Fray Luis de Léon, Calderén, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Garcilaso, 


Géngora, Ercilla, Quintana, Jovellanos, Herrera, Mariana, Zorrilla, Bécquer, 


Pérez Galdés, Echegaray, Benavente, Valera, Alarcén, Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Baroja, and Unamuno: these indeed are names and theirs are creations of the 
intellect, which stand emblazoned forever on Spain’s escutcheon of achieve- 
ment, and shed their radiance over the entire world. How many of them have 
been made known by the gifted writings of a Ticknor, and how the titanic 
exploits of their fellow-countrymen in the New World lent imperishable luster 
to the pen of a Prescott, require no elaboration, for they have become an essen- 
tial portion of our national culture. 

Nor can we forget how richly stored our native tongue is with Spanish words 
and their vivid imagery of expression. From this source the number of terms 
is legion. They range over a great variety of phenomena; they recall many an 
episode in history, and they suggest many an idea, institution, or article given 
currency through the Spaniards, and yet so familiar to us that the Spanish 
origin becomes for the moment lost. They include nautical terms, such as 
“cargo,” “commodore,” “embargo,” “flotilla,” and “armada,” and military, 
like “grenade” and “guerrilla.” Since the Spaniards were the first among 
Europeans to become acquainted with the aborigines of America, their speech, 
and customs, with the products found here or brought hither, and with the 
earlier operation of European influences, they gave names to many things and 
passed on directly or in modified form the Indian expressions for them. They 
bestowed upon us so bizarre an assortment of things good and bad as “alfalfa,” 
“alligator,” “barricade,” “buffalo,” “canary,” “cigar,” “desperado,” “duenna,” 
“Eldorado,” “fandango,” “gala,” “grandee,” “maroon,” “marino,” “mosquito,” 
“mulatto,” “negro,” “palaver,” “paragon,” “parasol,” “sarsaparilla,” “sierra,” 


“siesta,” “soda,” “sombrero,” “tornado,” and “vanilla.” To us they transmitted 
also “alpaca,” “barbecue,” “cannibal,” “cacao,” “canoe,” “chocolate,” “ham- 
mock,” “hurricane,” “potato,” “quinine,” “tobacco,” and “tomato.” 

More than to lay the foundations of the United States, it was the historic 
achievement of Spain which rendered possible the rise of eighteen other nations 
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in the Western Hemisphere. Although our own country became the child of 
Britain, they continue to cherish the speech, the psychology, the traditions, 
and aught else that may testify to their direct descent from “Madre Espajfia.” 
But the divergence in this respect is no indication that we are aliens, the 
one to the other. On the contrary, the republics of Spanish America constitute 
an indispensable part of our national existence to a degree that is all too little 
appreciated. 

From the material standpoint alone they perform inestimable service. They 
supply us with a vast number of useful and necessary articles of common 
consumption in our daily life, without which we would be inconvenienced 
most seriously, and even subjected to privation and hardship. To speak in 
colloquial fashion: we are constantly eating, drinking, chewing, smoking, wear- 
ing, working and otherwise using, playing, and sleeping with historical or 
contemporary bits of Spanish America. Deplorable indeed would our condition 
be, were we deprived of coffee, chocolate, sugar, tropical fruits, cocoanuts, 
chicle for chewing gum, flavoring extracts, tobacco, potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, 
hides and skins, tanning materials, rubber, Panama hats (so-called, perhaps, 
because they come from Ecuador!), medicaments, like balsam of Peru, or 
rather of El Salvador, quinine and cocoa, ivory-nuts for buttons and counters, 
stuff for the making of rope and twine, mahogany, rosewood, and dyewoods, 
linseed oil for paints, tin, zinc, platinum, nitrate, and petroleum, produced in 
greater or smaller amount, and even exclusively, in Spanish America. 

Commerce with the southern republics, running in value up into billions 
of dollars, is the agency that provides for innumerable phases of our industry, 
for man and machine, for factory and home. It was a potent factor impelling 
us to construct one of the most remarkable works of engineering that the 
world has ever witnessed. And, even if the Panama Canal has severed two 
continents, it has united two oceans; and through it as an artery flow with 
greater efficacy than ever before the currents of trade that find their con- 
fluence in the broader stream of interdependence between the Americas. 

Because of these children of Spain, our country could set them the example 
of freedom and proffer the model of a republican form of government, afford 
advice and inspiration, serve as a guide, philosopher, and friend, and be the 
first to recognize their political separation from the motherland, and to greet 
them as sister states in the New World. 

From these children of Spain emanated the first concerted ideas for the 
establishment of international mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, which 
the world since then has striven so eagerly to amplify in the interests of the 
preservation of peace. Imbued at the outset of their independent careers with 
a humanitarian spirit, they advocated these methods of adjusting disputes 
among states for the avoidance of war. In certain instructions, issued in 1825 
by that renowned Spanish American soldier and statesman, Simén Bolivar, 
with regard to the holding of the first Congress of American Nations to meet 
at Panama the following year, which he hoped would become a permanent 
body, are contained the fundamental principles of mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration which our own country has done so much to elaborate and promote. 
They called for the exact observance of treaties; amicable mediation in the 
case of controversy arising between any of the assembled states and foreign 
powers; and service as conciliator or arbitrator among the states themselves. 
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The suggestion alone of this procedure would entitle that eminent representa- 
tive of Spanish civilization to the gratitude of the people of the United States 
and all the world besides. 

It is the republics of Spanish America that have provided the motives and 
the means by which our sphere of influence in the Western Hemisphere has 
become enormously widened and diversified. With them and with Brazil, the 
child of Portugal, the other Iberian nation that rose out of the old Roman 
“Hispania,” cooperation in many fields of endeavor is a rapidly-growing phase 
of our relationship and Pan Americanism, the name it bears. 

To the people of the United States Hispanic America yields vistas of bound- 
less opportunity. Accurate, impartial and far-flung knowledge of a huge region, 
twice the size of our own country, covered by the eighteen republics of Spanish 
origin and tenanted by a population much exceeding fifty millions, and of a 
nineteenth, Brazil, larger than the United States itself and inhabited by up- 
wards of thirty millions more, is something that belongs deep within the patri- 
otic consciousness of Americans of the North; and to impart it is a public 
service of high order. Among our young men, the future statesmen and cap- 
tains of industry, interest in these southern neighbors of ours should be a 


matter of primary concern. American students, whatever their prospective — 


occupations, will find to the southward a land of history, politics, science, and 
letters fascinating to survey. 

Nowhere outside of Hispanic America is there gathered such an array of 
nations politically separate and yet so closely identified in many of the essen- 
tial features of their type of civilization. In no other part of the earth is there 
assembled so extraordinary a fusion of races, with all that this connotes in 
determining what each may have done to shape the character of state and 
people. 

In numerous ways the rise and development of the Hispanic American coun- 
tries are of the greatest interest and value to us. They started out upon their 
career of independence virtually without experience in self-government, To 
acquire it, they had to pass through a process of experimentation in political 
theories and practices which has been altogether unique. As a laboratory for 
the study of race problems their territory affords singular advantage. Their 
traits and customs furnish no less attractive a chance for investigation. Pos- 
sessed of vast wealth in natural resources, the Hispanic lands have an economic 
importance to correspond; and turning it to account conjures up no such fears 
of international rivalry and jealousy as may arise in the East, Near and Far. 
Just how the several factors of national progress have operated in an environ- 
ment so distinct from that of the United States presents a wide field of profit- 
able inquiry. 

The evolution through which the republics are passing, the difficulties that 
they have had to face in striving to adjust their conditions to the require- 
ments of a world reborn of war, the means that they are employing in order 
to win recognition from their fellows abroad, are all so many phases of their 
situation which supply incentives to study and thought, especially when com- 
pared with the tasks and accomplishments that mark the growth of their 
northern neighbor. Our own country, in truth, is, not the “Colossus of the 
North,” but simply the strongest and most developed among the independent 
nations of America. The nineteen republics are not the “Pygmies of the 
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South,” but only lands where progress is less advanced. Upon the United States, 
therefore, must rest the greater obligation of acknowledging what they and 
the motherlands, Spain and Portugal, have bequeathed us or rendered possible 
for us to acquire, This task of recognition we can and should perform by 
enabling the southern republics to make a profitable use of whatever our 
particular type of civilization may offer theirs toward the realization of a 
common destiny in a New World.—Reprinted from The Modern Language 
Journal, vol, X, no. 2 (November, 1925), pp. 75-85. 


“|. . The years pass and times change. America comes to mean more than 
the land north of the Gulf of Mexico. It dawns upon our conception that south 
of that great body of water—the symbol heretofore of a greater gulf of thought 
and customs—there lie many republics, one of them as large as our own, where 
people call themselves Americans with as much pride as we do. To deal with 
them, to appreciate them, to grasp their viewpoint, to win their fellowship, 
we have at last begun to realize that we must know their languages—Spanish 
and Portuguese. Otherwise the barrier of prejudice on our part still stands, 
and the gulf of suspicion on the part of South Americans still yawns, In all 
those lands much provision is made in their educational institutions for 
instruction in English. They are meeting us more than halfway. We should 
go our half of the way in spreading the two predominant languages of the 
Americas.”—Lawrence A. WILKINS, in Spanish in the High Schools: A Hand- 
book of Methods (Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn Company, 1918), 25-26. 


“.. Getting to know other nations and their getting to know us is necessary 
for international friendship and cooperation. One of the chief obstacles that 
stand in the way is a difference in language. And the more two languages differ, 
the greater the obstacle. The variations in the meanings of words makes for 
confusion. It is hard to hold conversations through interpreters, for though 
translations may be literal, nevertheless the intended meanings may be unin- 
tentionally distorted. I am sure that if we and the Russians spoke the same 
language things would run more smoothly. Nevertheless I am as hopeful as 
ever, and I still believe that a poet’s dream in 1842* will at last become a 
reality.”—Presipent Harry S. TrRuMAN, in an interview with S. J. Wooxr, 
New York Times Magazine, October 14, 1945, p. 49. 


A college senior was given her first practice-teaching assignment in a 
“progressive” first grade. She didn’t have to go it blind because the class had 
been given a talk about teachers. No sooner had she settled herself at her desk 
than a future Aristotle began scowling at her. Then he spoke like an atom 
bomb: “Come on, teacher, come on! Stimulate me!”—Journal of Education 
(Boston), for February, 1946, p. 64. 


* President Truman was referring to Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall,” with its prophecy 
of aerial combat and the inspiring lines, which the President quoted: “Till the war- 
drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled, In the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World.” 
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FRENCH NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SPANISH 


MERCER 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 


I was extremely interested in the article by Louis Foley* which appeared in 
the May issue of The Journal of Education under the title “Language Picture 
Out of Focus!” Mr, Foley maintains that Spanish is receiving undue emphasis 
at the expense of French. He fails to state that Spanish for years had never 
received a legitimate place in the curriculum of most schools—one which a 
careful study of its culture would justify even though there were not the 
incentive of the Spanish American countries. 

I would beg to take issue with Mr. Foley on several points. He claims that 
_ French has been displaced by Spanish in some schools, I agree that if a school 
can offer more than one language, that is so much the better. But the claim 
that students are forced to take Spanish in place of French is amusing to many 
in the Cleveland area where the reverse has been true, as it has in some other 
parts of the nation. I have been teaching college students for fifteen years and 
have had scores of students who have told me that either they were not per- 
mitted to take Spanish, or they were discouraged. 

To one who has travelled extensively in Latin America the contention that 
French is sufficient for such travel is ridiculous. In the past, French was the 
first foreign language south of the border, but today English has replaced it 
as the first foreign language in many of the Spanish-speaking countries. This 
new trend in foreign languages is reflected on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
Would Mr. Foley object to English having precedence over French south of 
the border? We are living in a changing wos!: and it is clear that Ibero- 
America will have a more important place in the future than in the past, and 
consequently in the future the Spanish and Portuguese languages and cultures 
will assume greater importance. 

The statement that Diego Rivera spoke in French when in the United States 
is an indication that Spanish was not sufficiently understood for him to make 
his native tongue a logical choice, 

I have travelled extensively in Latin America on various occasions—once on 
a travel and study fellowship. I know that France has been greatly admired 
there, and in my opinion French will remain as the second foreign language; 
but I maintain that our world is changing, and because certain things have been 
true in the past it does not necessarily mean that they will continue to be so in 
the future. 

The statement was made that French is studied in Russia beginning in the 
early grades. Today English is also required in the elementary grades in 
Russia and in the Scandinavian countries. How much our changing world will 
affect the status of French here and elsewhere remains to be seen, but it is 
evident that English is coming to be regarded as greater in importance in 
many parts of the world. 

French still has, and should have, an important place in our schools. I, too, 


* Of the Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont; formerly of the Western Michigan 


College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. See also J. F. Santee’s reply to Professor 
Foley in The Social Studies for March, 1946, pp. 120-124. Eprror. 
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object to students being forced to take a certain language, but in my fifteen 
years of teaching college, I have found, and still do find, that the pressure and 
propaganda referred to by Mr. Foley have been exerted more in favor of 
French than of Spanish. If we had been more aware of the Spanish-speaking 
world, we would not have had to rush so madly with propaganda to implement 
the Good Neighbor Policy. The criticism of Mr. Wallace’s Spanish may have 
been just from the standpoint of correctness. I do not know. I do know from 
Spanish American friends that it helped to create a more sympathetic bond 
between the United States and those countries. The criticism should have been 
that we need to do a more thorough job of speaking Spanish correctly—not 
that we substitute French, the language of another nation, as the medium of 
exchange between our peoples. 

One big criticism of our diplomats has been that they did not use the 
language of the country or know its background before assuming a position. 
This has been especially true of Latin America in the past and in part re- 
sponsible for misunderstandings. I, too, am fully aware of France’s cultural 
contribution to the world, but this does not mean that I would think that I 
could better understand Spanish America by using French instead of the 
native language of those countries. After all, Spanish background, traditions, 
and culture are at the root of these lands and precede, not follow, their respect 
and admiration for France. 

The question of the difficulty of Spanish hardly seems to be answered by 
quoting statistics of the failures of one city. Furthermore, differences in 
standards of teachers may well have had something to do with the percentage 
of failures which Mr. Foley claims were greater in Spanish than in other 
languages. The lack of adequately prepared teachers of Spanish may well have 
been another factor. 

If we continue this quibbling among language teachers and refuse to face 
the facts of a changing world, we shall again become isolationists and instead 
of using our powers and energies for furthering peace and understanding, 
shall be responsible for the downfall of foreign language study in our land. 
What we need is more time for languages, better teachers and methods, and 
less jealousy among language teachers, 

In closing I should like to say that I taught French for ten years along 
with Spanish, that I have traveled and studied in France as well as Spain and 
Spanish America, and have a deep appreciation for both languages and cultures. 
—Reprinted, with permission, from The Journal of Education (Boston), for 
February, 1946 (vol. 129, no. 2), pp. 62-63. 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEW ERA* 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York, N.Y. 


This is an historic meeting, the first after a lapse of four years, the first of 
the post-war period, the first in the second half-century of this Association. It is 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, March 27, 1946. 
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particularly appropriate therefore that we consider on this occasion the tasks 
that lie ahead, the réle of the Association and of education in general in the 
new era. As a background for such consideration it may be useful to sketch 
briefly the major problems faced by the Association fifty years ago and the 
achievements of the intervening years. Only as we have the perspective of 
history can we project the program for the future. 

In the biblical phrase, education in the South in the latter part of the last 
century was largely “without form and void.” The chief problem with which 
our predecessors wrestled was to bring some sort of order out of the chaos of 
their time and to lay the foundations for a sound educational structure. How 
well they succeeded can be indicated by a brief review of the situation in 1895 
and the changes that have been wrought since. 

First of all, there was no clear line of demarcation between high school 
and college when the Association was formed. Holders of the bachelor’s 
degree from one institution had difficulty being admitted to the sophomore 
class of another. There were no accepted standards for admission and there- 
fore none for graduation. The long and valiant fight waged by the founders of 
the Association to correct that situation is an epic of unselfish effort that has 
not been fully appreciated by those of us who came later. We, therefore, tend 
to criticize the emphasis on standards, even the use of the word. Like the 
word “liberty” in early American history, “standards” had a vital meaning in 
the early days of the Association’s history. The word was a rebuke to 
charlatanism; it referred to substance rather than to form; it was basic to the 
struggle for order and meaning in the educational framework. 

Units for admission and credits for graduation were agreed upon, Attention 
was then turned to the tools required for effective instruction—libraries and 
laboratories. Certain minimum requirements were prescribed. The library was 
early recognized as the center of the intellectual life of the college, hence the 
prescription of a minimum number of volumes and facilities for their use. 
The new emphasis on the natural sciences, which was beginning to be felt 
throughout higher education, dictated certain standards for laboratories and 
their equipment. It was recognized that youth must be taught something of the 
natural world and of the scientific method. Only through the use of laboratories 
properly equipped could this instruction be effectively given. Thus the emphasis 
in the early days of the Association on this equipment for college instruction. 

Given standards for admission and graduation and tools to work with there 
must be some regulation of the forces operating upon colleges, from within and 
from without, which affect their educational soundness. Athletics and athletic 
practices were subject to scrutiny. Political influences, which from time to time 
interfered with good practice, must be reckoned with. The relations between 
boards of control and the administration, between the administration and the 
faculty, between the faculty and students, were recognized as important to edu- 
cational progress; hence standards for their regulation. 

Since the educational program depends primarily upon the effectiveness of 
the teacher, criteria designed to insure competent teaching personnel were 
established. It is difficult to insure good teaching, but there could be certain 
requirements by way of training, certain limitations on teaching loads, certain 
minimum salaries for teachers of different ranks, which would have a bearing 
upon the competence of the faculties, These were recognized by the planners 
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of yesterday. To support the faculties it was clear that income from student 
fees was not sufficient; hence certain minimum standards for endowments and 
for state appropriations. 

Throughout the long struggle to bring order out of the educational chaos 
that existed a half-century ago, quantitative measures were used: number 
of units for admission, number of credits for graduation, number of books in 
the library, amount of endowment, degrees of faculty members, etc., etc. They 
were useful guides in the establishment of a framework of higher education. 
The task now is to clothe that framework with quality of scholarship and 
richness of curriculum—the brick and mortar of the effective educational 
structure. 

Quality of education depends essentially upon three things: curriculum, 
equipment, and instruction. 

The curriculum, dealing with what should be taught, has been the subject of 
much debate in this Association and elsewhere. This has been due to a gradual 
change in the philosophy of education. The goal, scarcely questioned a half- 
century ago, was intellectual discipline. Greek, Latin, mathematics, logic, and 
natural philosophy were the means of disciplining the mind. They constituted, 
therefore, the course of study. Then it was suggested that the kind of knowl- 
edge needed by the graduate when he entered upon his career was important. 
Gradually curricula were reshaped with that in view. In the process, there was 
much discussion and difference of opinion. Useful skills were confused with 
knowledge as a goal of education. There arose the conflict between vocational 
and liberal education. This controversy has been so pronounced in recent years 
as to warrant special attention. No one will deny that every educated person 
should have some general education. He must have it in order to know his way 
about in a complex world. It is a part of his orientation. Some vocational 
knowledge and skill are desirable, too, as equipment when formal schooling is 
over. How much should be expected of the school and college? What is the 
basis for judging the importance of these two types of education? 

The answer, in part at least, is to be found in a clearer definition of their 
nature and purpose. The one is concerned with background, with understanding 
of the world in which we live, with foundations; the other emphasizes immedi- 
ately practical values. Which is best? Which should receive the greater empha- 
sis? That depends upon the anticipated career of the one who is being educated. 
The nature of the superstructure always determines the kind of foundation 
required. If one is building only a bungalow little time and effort are needed 
for laying the foundation. On the other hand, if it is a skyscraper that is being 
erected, then months must be spent digging deep for the footing upon which it 
will rest. The young man who insists upon spending his years in school acquir- 
ing skills rather than understanding should realize that his plan calls for a 
relatively simple superstructure. He cannot hope to build a ten-story career 
on a foundation designed for a cottage. This fact should be kept in mind in 
counselling young people and in developing high-school and college curricula. 

The arts college program is designed primarily to provide background. The 
humanities (courses in foreign languages, history, literature, and philosophy) 
are necessary for the understanding of our heritage, for the development of 
self-expression, for the perspective needed in planning for the future. The 
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social sciences deal with the currents and counter-currents in human relations 
through sociology, economics, political science. No one can hope to deal 
successfully with modern problems unless he has some conception of the nature 
of the forces at work in our society. Months and years spent in earnest effort 
to understand these forces are the necessary groundwork for one who is to be 
helpful in directing them later. The war taught us how important the natural 
sciences are in our time. The study of mathematics and physics, which had been 
so neglected prior to the war, suddenly came into prominence as fundamental 
in the training of soldiers and sailors. The result has been a new view of the 
importance of these subjects. Since the natural sciences play so important a 
part in the modern world, one who is to lead in tomorrow’s activities must 
have an understanding of them and of the scientific method. 

There are many in attendance at colleges who find little interest in liberal 
studies, who want to acquire skills and techniques which they can begin to use 
the day after graduation. Many such students are probably wise and provision 
should be made for them. But it is highly important that, when we admit this 
fact, we do not overlook the need of those who will occupy positions of leader- 
ship, for the sort of understanding which the improved college curriculum 
can provide. 

There should be no conflict between vocational and liberal education. Both 
are important; both have a place in our secondary schools and colleges. The 
difficulty has been that we have failed to distinguish between the functions of 
these two types of education and between the students who could most 
profitably pursue each. 

Means of identifying students whose careers call for deep and broad founda- 
tions and adequate provisions for challenging their best efforts are problems of 
the first magnitude. They are basic to improving the quality of the educational 
product. 

This critical period suggests the need for a change in emphasis in the 
curriculum, To meet the demands of our time those studies dealing with human 
relations should have the highest priority. Conflicts at home and abroad on a 
variety of fronts indicate the overwhelming need for learning the art of 
“living together.” The humanities and the social sciences, revitalized and 
reemphasized, can provide the background required. If properly taught the 
former can provide basic human understanding, the latter a knowledge of the 
social forces at work in the modern world, both of which are essential to 
success in the race between education and disaster which characterizes our age. 

If the humanists and social scientists could be mobilized as effectively 
for the arts of peace as the natural scientists were for the prosecution of the 
war, a miracle of social adjustment might be achieved. If the two billion 
dollars required for the production of a single atomic bomb could be devoted to 
research and education in the humanities and social sciences the resulting order 
and constructive progress might rival the chaos and destruction made possible 
by research and experimentation in nuclear physics. 

The problems of peacetime should challenge the humanists and social 
scientists as the war rallied the chemists and physicists. Comprehensive and 
coordinated research produced the atomic bomb that won the war. Similar 
efforts in the humanities and the social sciences might produce equally effective 
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results in winning the peace. Scholars in these fields should plan together 
coordinated researches designed to help solve current practical problems as the 
natural scientists did during the war emergency. 

A realistic and vigorous rethinking of the purposes and methods of the 
humanities and of the social sciences is the first step which should command 
the attention of every faculty. Moreover, new courses as well as new methods 
should be inaugurated. America has emerged from the war as the leader in 
the United Nations organization. Our colleges and universities have failed to 
prepare men and women for this new réle. The meager offerings available in 
the broad field of international relations and in the history and literature of 
other peoples compel the view that America in the past has been educationally 
as well as politically isolationist. New departments of International Studies 
and Foreign Institutes designed to give thorough training in the important 
areas of the world are urgently needed. Despite the difficulties due to the over- 
whelming number of veterans now enrolling, their inauguration should not be 
long delayed. 

The job of education is so vast and the time so short in which to accomplish 
the minimum essentials, plans for the future should contemplate employment 
of new aids to teaching. In every faculty there should be a committee exploring 
the possibilities. Administrations should be ready to provide funds for new 
aids and devices. I am aware that faculties are generally conservative, that they 
usually look askance at new methods, but every teacher who has the imagina- 
tion to comprehend the nature of the task of fitting youth for leadership in 
our modern complex society will be ready to try any device that gives promise 
of speeding the progress of the student. 

Teaching can be carried on without new aids or methods—just as road- 
building is possible with the tools in use a half-century ago. But in education, 
as in road-building, the intelligent use of various resources made available in 
recent decades can greatly accelerate the process and thereby improve the 
quality of education and scholarship. 

Similarly there are new devices for testing the effectiveness of teaching in 
the development of the student. The College Entrance Examination Board, the 
Graduate Record Examination, and the Cooperative Test Service are three 
national organizations for testing students. A merger of certain of these 
agencies into a national board is in prospect. It gives promise of providing a 
very useful service on a nationwide basis in the field of testing. If all students 
during their college years and on graduation were tested by means of a 
common examination it would be a great stimulus to students and teachers 
alike to put forth their best efforts. The South has too long been content with 
evaluation in terms of the region. We have made too little use of national tests. 
This should no longer be true. In the new era I confidently predict that the 
quality of work in this region will measure up to national standards. This 
should be the goal of the next decade. 

The crux of the educational problem is the vitality of the teaching. This 
in turn is dependent upon the creative intellectual activity of the teacher. 
Perhaps the greatest single need in higher education is some means of 
recognizing and of stimulating creative faculty activity. 

Someone has said that if provision could be made to keep young instructors 
alive and active intellectually for the first five years of their teaching, many 
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would be saved for scholarship and vital teaching careers who otherwise 
would become dead level, routine teachers infecting students with their own 
intellectual apathy. 

There is the greatest need for some means of solving this problem. If 
colleges had funds that could be used as grants-in-aid for the instructional 
staff to encourage continued growth and activity it would go far towards 
solving it. The intellectual tone and atmosphere of campuses could be trans- 
formed through such a device. The small college should establish a working 
relation with a nearby university as a means of supplying library needs and 
stimulating contacts for the staff. 

The advantages of such a fund, to be used by the president, with the aid 
of a faculty committee, would be manifold. Lighter teaching schedules, 
summer travel and study on full salary, occasional leaves of absence for a 
term or a semester for study and writing, books and equipment needed, etc., 
are some of the ways the funds might be used. The promising young instructor 
or active older professor could b: encouraged by grants-in-aid without up- 
setting the salary schedule. Such grants made on the basis of merit, on 
recommendation of their colleagues, would be a great stimulus to all faculty 
members to engage in some creative activity worthy of support. The president 
in seeking new staff members would have an inducement to offer the promising 
Ph.D. graduate. Thus, in securing and in holding the abler members of the 
faculty a fund for grants-in-aid could become a determining factor. 

Little has been said in this paper about the secondary school. It is not 
because its importance is not recognized. It is rather because the time allotted 
was not sufficient to treat the subject adequately. After all, improvement in the 
secondary schools can scarcely be achieved without reforms in the colleges 
and universities whence the high-school teachers come. 

We view with pride the achievements of this Association since its found- 
ing, in laying the foundations and in buildng the framework of the present 
educational structure. The task of our generation is even greater than that 
which faced our predecessors. Present problems are different but their solu- 
tions are even more urgent. We stand on the threshold of a new era fraught 
with many doubts and fears and uncertainties. It is becoming ever clearer 
that wisdom and understanding is our chief hope of resolving them. May we 
have the vision to discern the educational path that leads to wisdom and 
understanding, the courage to follow that path without being afraid of 
change, and the perspective to view the contemporary scene with confidence 
and faith in the future. When we get discouraged we need to recall the in- 
superable obstacles of the past half-century which were overcome. We might 
go farther back and recall the philosophy of one of our great southern educators 
who in the midst of a prostrate South had this to say: 

“The march of Providence is so slow, and our desires so impatient, the work 
of progress is so immense, and our means of aiding it so feeble, the life of 
humanity is so long, and that of the individual so brief, that we often see only 
the ebb of the advancing wave, and are thus discouraged. It is history that 
teaches us to hope.”’* 

It is the history of this Association that should teach us to hope and to plan 
a more effective education for the new era. 


* General Robert E. Lee. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


KATHARINE H. HERBER 
Sauquoit Valley Central School, Sauquoit, New York 


The Sauquoit Valley Central School has a registration of 632 students, 
distributed among the Clayville Elementary School, the Sauquoit Elementary 
School, the Junior-Senior High School, and three district schools, The district 
schools have a combined enrolment of twenty-five pupils and do not figure 
in the Spanish program. In September, 1945 Spanish was introduced into the 
curriculum. It is begun in the third grade and is continued into senior high 
school. 

In grades three to six, where it is compulsory, there are 215 pupils, There 
is an elective class for the junior high school and an elective beginning class 
for the senior high school. Next year there will be a second-year class and 
the year following a third-year class. 

We think the third grade is the ideal place to begin. (Perhaps the first 
grade is really the best place, but one lone teacher did not have time at her 
disposal to take on more classes.) Third-graders are unafflicted with any 
sense of self-consciousness at essaying new sounds. They attack madre with 
the same zest that the infant devotes to mama. The fact that they do get 
something out of it is demonstrated by the tale a junior-high-school girl told 
us about her third-grade brother. His mother had taken him with her on a 
visit to a veterans’ hospital nearby. There he discovered a patient who spoke 
Spanish, and they conversed. Said the little girl: “He is better at it than 
I am.” It is our experience that the grade children are proportionately better 
at it than their high-school brothers and sisters. We hope for exceptional 
results when these children reach high-school Spanish. 

This year’s program has been set up as follows: on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings the teacher goes to Clayville, on Wednesday and Friday mornings 
she is at Sauquoit. Fifteen minutes are devoted to each of the four grades. 
This year the work is entirely oral. Next year we hope to make a workbook 
for grades four, five, and six, which will vary somewhat in content and 
difficulty in each grade. 

Pictures or actual objects are used in teaching procedure. The children have 
learned the names of most of the objects in the classroom and of the parts of 
their bodies. The younger ones enjoy playing a version of “Simon-says- 
thumbs-up,” in which the leader points to a part and the players must name it 
in Spanish or sit down. They have all learned certain words to describe 
people’s appearance and they enjoy describing someone and letting the class 
guess who is meant. Pictures of familiar objects not in the classroom are 
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also used. For instance, a picture of a yellow cat playing with a book is 
shown. “Este es el gato. El gato es amarillo. El gato esta jugando,” says the 
teacher slowly and the pupils repeat it with her and after her. Then they 
write it in notebooks. The notebooks were their own idea and sometimes we 
illustrate them. The sixth grade learns a longer “story” than the third grade. 
New pictures are described with vocabulary previously learned in connection 
with other pictures, which indicates that it is not mere rote learning that is 
taking place but that a real understanding exists, The children are also able 
to answer in Spanish simple questions about the pictures. We never use an 
English word for the meaning of a Spanish one if the word can be illustrated 
or acted out. 

Between early October and Christmas time the children learned to give 
their own names, how to greet others and respond to greetings, different 
forms of leave-taking, how to count, the names of objects in the classroom, 
the names of common colors, and “stories” about several pictures, The 
third-graders could count to twenty, the sixth-graders to one hundred. They 
had also sung songs and played games. Next year we intend to develop the 
program for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, ie., those who had the 
beginning work this year. 

By the time a child has had four years of experience with the spoken 
language, even though it has been for only a half-hour each week, he ought 
to have lost the inhibitions about attempting new sounds which we find in 
many freshmen. He will have an elementary knowledge of the structure of 
the language, an acquaintance with simple grammatical forms, and consider- 
able reading ability, With this foundation he ought to experience little diffi- 
culty in attaining the four-fold goal of modern foreign language teaching: 
comprehension of the spoken language and ability to speak, read, and write. 
Our program is now in the experimental, even the developmental stage, but 
it is pioneering and already promising good results. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
TO BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF ENGLISH 


Leonie F. Sacus 
Hunter College, Evening Session, New York, N.Y. 


It has become a common view that the study of modern foreign languages 
will be more intensified in the future. Students of all levels familiarize them- 
selves with the mentalities and cultures of other nations through their lin- 
guistic media. Educators, politicians, and experts in other fields have stressed 
the importance of foreign language study as a means for widening the 
intellectual horizons of our students and for the promotion of a deeper 
understanding among nations. 

New methods of teaching foreign languages have developed from new 
needs, depending upon the ways in which the languages are to be used. 
The necessity for the American soldier to learn in a minimum of time and 
with a maximum of efficiency to converse with people abroad has produced 
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the intensive method of the ASTP. Its results have already had a definite 
influence on foreign language instruction outside the Army. Eventually our 
teachers will evolve a compromise solution to include both facility in conver- 
sation and understanding of the structural character of the language, i.e., 
grammar. 

Up to the present, however, only a few thoughtful students have realized, 
and then only in a more or less vague fashion, that besides an increasing 
knowledge of the foreign language and of its spiritual values, they are harvest- 
ing additional produce from this newly cultivated field: to wit, a much 
deeper awareness of their own language, English. This growing insight into 
the character of the English language paralleling the study of one.or more 
foreign languages should not be considered merely as a pleasant by-product 
of foreign language study. If it is recognized in its true importance and put 
to use systematically, this insight may become an effective tool in the hands 
of the English teacher or of the more mature student for his own work. 

To start out with the author’s practical experience concerning this problem: 
a group of college students in fourth-term Spanish were asked at the end of 
the semester what benefits to their knowledge of English they had derived 
from their study of Spanish and other Romance languages. The following 
answers were given in a very emphatic tone and without much reflection: 

1. “I have learned a great deal about English grammar since I have studied other 
languages.” 

2. “T have much less difficulty with my spelling since I am familiar with the 
equivalents of those ‘hard words’ in the other languages.” 

3. “I have learned to associate words according to groups, so that they are no 
longer disconnected elements but form units of derivation and concept. This has 
helped me build up my Spanish vocabulary and increase my English vocabulary.” 

4. “I have become careful about differences in meaning which exist between Spanish 
or French and English cognates. Since I have learned that Spanish sensible does not 
mean ‘sensible’ but ‘sensitive’ and that ingenuidad is not ‘ingenuity’ but ‘ingenuous- 
ness, candor,’ I have been wondering how these changes in meaning came to pass, 


in spite of the fact that the Spanish and English words have a common ancestor, 
Latin.” 


5. “I have learned to recognize English idioms and colloquialisms and to understand 
that they must not be translated literally into Spanish or any other language, because 


they are peculiar to the character of our language, just as Spanish modismos cannot 
be translated word for word.” 


This summary of students’ extemporaneous replies may serve as a basis 
to elaborate a few of the aspects in which the study of foreign languages may 
enhance insight into English. Spanish examples will be quoted in most cases, 
because they have come up in the author’s teaching experience and linguistic 
research, German teachers will be able to supplement these examples with 
their own material and to add other points of fundamental interest, which 


apply more to the Germanic brother-relationship than to the Romance 
cousinship. 


I 


It is a frequent complaint among teachers of foreign languages that, upon 
entering their classes, the average student does not know enough English 
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grammar to understand even grammatical terminology. This fact, which even 
English teachers will not deny, need not be analyzed here. Some modern 
methods of teaching English emphasize the necessity of breaking away from 
the Latin-imposed grammar-pattern. Others still consider knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar a great asset in itself as well as an advantage for the study of 
foreign languages. To teach Latin as the first foreign language is a sound 
procedure, considering the fact that Latin with its rich inflectional system 
shows clearly those Indo-European features of declension and conjugation 
which have almost disappeared in English but have been retained to a high 
degree in other languages. Once this foundation is laid, our students will no 
longer find it so difficult to distinguish between the direct and indirect object 
when the preposition ‘to’ is not there to guide them. If the development of 
Latin syntax and its equivalents in modern English is pointed out to them 
they will not use the term ‘present participle’ indiscriminately in English for 
both the gerund and the real present participle. 

Some authors of foreign language textbooks have taken cognizance of 
students’ difficulties with English grammar by explaining grammatical ter- 
minology in general before applying it to their particular language. This 
procedure may be considered a waste of time and a deviation from the Direct 
Method. But in teaching foreign languages we must reckon with the background 
of our students and adapt our methads to their general linguistic needs. In 
our academic curriculum the teaching of foreign languages is directed mainly 
toward educational and cultural aims and only secondarily toward acquiring 
a practical skill. We will accomplish that main task more efficiently if in the 
course of our teaching we do not hesitate to deviate once in a while from 
the “progressive,” strictly Direct Method in order to point out to students 
the structural similarities and differences between English and the foreign 
language. It will then be easier for the students to understand, e.g., that in 
the use of tenses in an unreal condition Spanish follows the rules of correct 
English (‘If he were rich he would travel a lot’: Si él fuese rico, viajaria 
' mucho) whereas French has established as correct usage the practice of in- 
formal English (‘If he was rich he would travel a lot’: S’il était riche, il 
voyagerait beaucoup). At the same time they will realize that in this example 
‘were’ is the past subjunctive of ‘to be.’ 

The study of the subjunctive in the Romance languages, the bogey-man of 
all students, clarifies the following corresponding constructions in English: 

She asks that he consent to it. 

I insist that he follow. 

I move that a committee be appointed. 

In order that there be no mistake, the words will be repeated. 

It is necessary that he come prepared for cold weather.” 


In English this use of the present subjunctive is of course must less frequent 
than in the Romance languages. But if the students understand what noun- 
clauses are and how they are construed in the foreign language, they will 
acquire a greater sensitivity to similar uses in English. 


*Examples quoted from John Whyte, American Words and Ways, New York, 
1943, pp. 45, 46. 
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There have been some attempts in recent linguistic literature to make use 
of corresponding features in English for the teaching of a Romance language 
grammar. Dwight L. Bolinger? calls his article on the “Position of the 
Adverb in English” a “Convenient Analogy to the Position of Adjectives in 
Spanish.” But instead of considering this parallelism only a “convenient” 
coincidence of which the teacher may make good use, it would perhaps be 
interesting to study this chapter further in its functional and even psycho- 
logical implications. 

It is one of the fundamental facts in the psychology of teaching, particu- 
larly with regard to adults, that real learning must be based on understanding 
and mental penetration. When such understanding has been achieved it may 
ve supplemented with drills and memorizing. This is what makes it desirable 
to introduce psychological reasoning in the explanation of grammatical 
features, especially with more mature students, many of whom have developed 
a feeling for the discrepancies between textbook rules and living usage in 
the spoken and written language. Sometimes they even ask themselves: “Why 
do the Spaniards have such complicated things as ser and estar or the personal 
object with a, if the French, Italians, and English get along very well without 
them?” This and similar questions reveal the students’ desire not only to 
learn the foreign language but really to comprehend its structure as compared 
to English. 

William E. Bull’s article® on ser and estar and subsequent articles by others 
who joined in the discussion demonstrate the psychological and functional 
approach to this crux in the teaching of Spanish grammar. Details in this 
problem may still be controversial, but the elimination of the traditional rule 
of “permanency” versus “transitoriness” to explain this complex situation to 
the students has already proved helpful during the past three years. 

Likewise, in the matter of prepositions, one of the most difficult chapters 
in all languages, the students will remember more easily that Spanish says 
pensar en, sofiar con, as compared to ‘to think, to dream of or about,’ if they 
understand that in such cases the relation between the action expressed by 
the verb and the object towards which it is directed is much closer in Spanish 
than in English. Pensar en expresses a real mental penetration, sofiar con 
the close association of the sleeper with his dream. 

These are just a few examples to show how the attempt at a psychological 
or functional explanation may help students to understand the grammar of 
the foreign language and become aware of the grammatical trends in English. 


II 
The benefit which the students derive for their English spelling from the 
study of Romance languages, and especially of Spanish, is due to the fact that 
in Spanish almost every sound is pronounced with its phonetic value. One of 
the objectives of language instruction is to develop the students’ aural com- 


* Hispania, XXVI, 1943, 191-192, 
* William E. Bull, “New Principles for Some Spanish Equivalents of To Be,” His- 
PANIA, XXV, 1942, 433 ff. 
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prehension. When they have learned to recognize, e.g., in a context read to 
them, not only the general meaning but also the individual words, familiar 
as well as unfamiliar ones, they will no longer find it difficult to spell these 
words correctly. Of course, there are intricacies of Spanish orthography, like 
quien-cuando, coger-cojo, investigar-investigué, hubo-tuvo, that are pitfalls 
for many students, including native Spaniards or Spanish Americans. But 
those words which are called “hard” in English are usually easy and regular 
in their spelling from the Spanish point of view. If it is recognized that 
obsequioso “compliant, attentive” (but not “obsequious” with its derogatory 
connotation) is a derivative of obsequio “compliance, courtesy; present,” this 
derivation in Spanish by means of the suffix -oso can be related to similar cases 
like maravilia~-maravilloso, Connected with the parallel pair in English, 
‘marvel-marvelous,’ the adjective ‘obsequi-ous’ and other similar adjectives 
are no longer difficult to spell, in spite of the fact that in this case the basic 
noun ‘obsequy,’ meaning “compliance, devotion,” has become obsolete in 
English. 

Likewise, once the students realize that the equivalent ending of Spanish 
adjectives in —z is ¢ + ious in English, words like ‘pugnacious,’ ‘voracious,’ 
‘ferocious’ no longer present any spelling difficulty. 

Foreign words of Spanish origin in English of course become more familiar 
to the students, e.g., ‘adobe,’ ‘burro,’ ‘incom(m)unicado.’ But even in cases 
where a Spanish word has been naturalized and adapted in spelling, it is inter- 
esting to study the reason for this particular adaptation. The fact that in 
English ‘lasso’ from Spanish lazo the -ss- spelling corresponds to the Spanish 
American pronunciation of the Castilian -z-, gives an insight into the history 
of this word and may arouse the students’ interest in linguistic migration. 


III 

The method of making use of Anglo-Spanish cognateship to build up 
the Spanish vocabulary has appeared time and again in recent textbooks, 
notably in Hayward Keniston’s Learning Spanish under the heading “Word 
Study.” Keniston not only points out the existing “exact, approximate, and 
remote cognates” in English but he also teaches some of the basic phonetic 
changes that have occurred in the development from Latin to Spanish. This 
knowledge enables students to recognize cognates even where the resemblance 
is not quite apparent, and thereby to acquire a more extensive passive vocabu- 
lary. They have learned that estado corresponds to ‘state,’ and the meaning of 
la muerte by connecting it with Spanish mortal, English ‘mortal.’ 

Keniston also mentions the importance of learning words in “families.” 
If in the group alegre, la alegria, alegrarse one word is familiar, the meaning 
of the others can be determined by virtue of a knowledge of derivational 
rules previously acquired. In his textbook Keniston had to confine himself 
to Spanish word-families. However, by going back to the Latin basis and 
drawing the parallels that exist between Spanish and English equivalents 
students can be taught to associate entire “linguistic (and semantic) clusters.” 
This procedure not only helps them to build up their vocabulary but it also 
trains them in connected and logical thinking. 
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The value of the study of word-families for etymology and semantics has 
been demonstrated by the Basic Research Department of the International 
Auxiliary Language Association. To discuss its findings is not within the 
scope of this article. Simultaneously the Education Department of that organi- 
zation has worked out a Basic Language Course to precede the study of any 
modern language by high-school or college students. The material of this 
course, based on the surveys of the research group, is arranged in “Latin word- 
families in chart-form showing the derivational steps in Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and the Latin element in English.” Helen S. Eaton’s 
article* reports the satisfactory results of an experiment conducted at the 
University of New Mexico with a group of students of elementary Spanish. 
Her course was devoted mainly to the study of Spanish vocabulary and most 
frequent idioms as well as to their application in connected Spanish discourse. 
An additional course in English vocabulary produced even more gratifying 
results. 

This reference may suffice to point out the possibilities of the word-family 
method. In practice, and within the range of our regular language classes, the 
parallel presentation of such a group in its derivational steps by means of 
suffixes would look as follows: 


SPANISH 
publico (adj.) 
publicista 
publicar 
publicacién 
(publicador ) 
publico (n.) 


public (adj.) 
publicist 
publish 
publication 
publisher 
public (n.) 


NOTE. For purposes of demonstration the above group has been detached from 
the complete Latin family of populus. In this group the adjective ‘public’ is the base- 
word. The noun, entered in the same column, is derived from the adjective by sub- 
stantivization, not by suffix derivation, as are ‘publicist’ and ‘to publish’ (cf. Spanish 
public-ar). The third column shows suffix derivation from the verb, two steps away 
from the original adjective. The entire study of word-families presupposes a good 
knowledge of prefixes and suffixes and their fundamental functions. This in itself is 
an important chapter in linguistics. 


ENGLISH 


IV 


Even this simple group in its symmetrical pattern of derivation shows some 
complications, however, as far as meaning is concerned. And this is where 


*Helen S. Eaton, “A New Course in Basic Language,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXVII, 1943, 578 ff. 
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teachers as well as students, authors of textbooks as well as of bilingual 
dictionaries, must be warned not to exaggerate the importance of cognates in 
language instruction, 

Languages are living entities. Into the given word-forms they pour fluid 
meanings which may change and develop in harmony with the evolution of 
generations of speakers. From the original, fully crystallized concept evolve 
new meanings which we call extensions, metaphors, specializations, and so on. 
These shifts manifest themselves in the following way with regard to the 
preceding group (publico). To the core-meaning of publicidad—‘publicity,’ 
“quality or state of being public,” Spanish as well as English (and other 
Romance languages likewise) added the specialized meaning of “advertising.” 
Both publicar and ‘to publish’ not only mean “to make public” but also “to 
publish (a book, newspaper, etc.).” English ‘publisher,’ in semantic continuity 
with this meaning of the verb, has obtained independent life and high frequency 
in use. On the other hand, Spanish publicador only means “one who makes 
public; a divulger, proclaimer”, and is rarely used. The Spanish word for 
“publisher” is editor. The opposite development has taken place in the case 
of Spanish el publico. This word not only means “the public” but also “the 
audience (in a theater, concert hall, etc.)” Here the Spanish word covers a 
wider ground than the English one. 

These “faux amis” or “deceptive cognates” are of primary importance in 
foreign language instruction as well as in linguistics. It is interesting to observe 
that in its semantic development English has often been the one language to 
take an original course, away from the basic meaning which most of the 
Romance languages have retained or evolved from the Latin core. Linguists 
and semasiologists have studied these deviations from the historical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological point of view. They have explained why the most 
common meaning of English ‘sensible’ has come to be “reasonable, intelligent,” 
instead of “sensitive,” and why ‘ingenuity’ is no longer connected with the 
adjective ‘ingenuous’ but with ‘ingenious.’ Such divergent semantic tendencies 
exist in all languages, but the direction they take depends on the character of 
the individual language. 

There are some instances where in the Romance vocabularies the same word 
has a completely different meaning from that of the English equivalent, al- 
though the semantic link may still be felt. It may have happened that a com- 
plex Latin or Vulgar Latin concept was split and subsequently developed in 
divergent directions. The formal equivalents of English ‘extravagant’ in the 
other languages do not mean “prodigal; exorbitant” but “odd, strange.” There 
are other words in which the semantic core is still identical in English and the 
Romance languages but the extensions differ. In ‘frugal’ the connotation of 
“not wasteful, luxurious or lavish” has become so strong that ‘a frugal meal’ is 
an inexpensive and therefore often insufficient one. In Spanish, French, etc. 
frugal means basically “simple, moderate, temperate.” Una comida frugal is 
simple but may still be very good. There is no connotation of low cost. There- 
fore, the prevailing meaning of English ‘frugal,’ “thrifty, economical,” as in 
‘a frugal housekeeper,’ cannot be rendered by Spanish frugal but only by 
parsimonioso, econdmico, etc. To study the reason for the peculiar connotation 
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of English ‘frugal’ would be an interesting point for a socio-psychological 
analysis of Anglo-Saxon mentality based on semantics. 

Finally, to quote the case of a deceptive cognate that is a verb: the medical 
: meaning of ‘to foment,’ namely “to bathe with warm water or medical liquid” 
| also exists in French, Spanish, and Portuguese. Figuratively it means “to 
: promote the growth of.” But whereas French and English use this verb 
derogatorily, as in “to foment discord, rebellion, etc.,” in Spanish and Portu- 
guese it also means “to encourage, stimulate.” The Ministerio de Fomento is 

in charge of the promotion of Public Works, Agriculture, Commerce, etc. 
These are only a few of the semantic divergencies between English and 
Spanish which have to be taught to the students. As the latter develop a 
feeling for these subtleties through a growing knowledge of the foreign 
language, they will become more aware of the English peculiarities in ex- 
pressing different shades of meaning with the same word-material. Although 
the explanation of these semantic shifts cannot be undertaken in an ordinary 
language class, some hints may be given to more mature students for their 
own research, It is one of our educational aims to awaken “intellectual 
curiosity.” The chapter of comparative semantics may serve to point out to 
the students that foreign language study is not only an academic “requirement” 
but also demonstrates interesting borderline problems which connect this 

subject with other spheres of interest, such as psychology and sociology. 


The realization of semantic differences between English and other languages 
should be encouraged in our. students from the very beginning of their studies. 
In practice words are not isolated elements but connected in discourse. A 
thought peculiar to a language often crystallizes in an idiomatic expression. 
The students will develop a feeling for peculiarly English expressions as they 
study idiomatic phraseology in the foreign languages. Such idioms should be 
taught on the same basis of comprehension as the grammatical features dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages. Darse cuenta de is to be explained as “to give 
oneself account of: to realize,” valerse de “to avail oneself or make use of,” 
and one of the Spanish colloquialisms: ser ufia y carne “to be (as close as) 
(finger)nail and flesh: to be hand and glove.” This last phrase shows how the 
different languages build up different metaphors on the same basic idea. 

When the students understand the idiomatic structure of such phrases and 
realize that they cannot be translated literally into English, they will recognize 
English idioms and colloquialisms in their peculiar character. This will elimi- 
nate such delightful creations as the following: ; Esto es la ultima paja! (which 
is self-explanatory) and {Qué no tiene razén con el guardia inglés? (“What is 
wrong with the English policeman?”), and the teacher will be deprived of a 
good laugh. But the student will have made great strides not only toward the 


mastery of the foreign language but also toward a deeper understanding of 
his own. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
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TOWARDS A MORE EFFECTIVE SECOND YEAR 


Donatp F. Brown 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


The average second-year reading course in a modern foreign language is 
too often indefinite, inefficient, and discouraging. We had better do some- 
thing about increasing its efficiency, or the two-year requirement will be just 
another pleasant memory. 

The second-year procedure that I have in mind is that in which teacher 
and students spend the class period going over a reading assignment, trans- 
lating here and there, explaining and discussing idiomatic or literary turns 
of phrase, and perhaps including five or ten minutes of oral practice. This 
method is indefinite because the teacher explains and emphasizes many more 
constructions than the student can remember. When it comes time for an 
examination, the teacher wonders which constructions he can reasonably 
expect his students to remember and the student tries to guess which ones 
the teacher may call for. Usually neither the teacher nor the student is a 
good enough mind-reader to make the system either satisfying or effective. 
The method is inefficient in that so much time is spent in explaining, in 
translating and in otherwise fruitless activity, that little or no time is left 
for the student to get any practice expressing himself in.the language. It is 
discouraging because the student feels himself buried in a welter of details 
and he cannot see that he is making progress in any direction. 

Every modern foreign language teacher knows that first-year classes are 
usually more successful than second-year classes. In the first year the student 
is given a definite vocabulary and set of rules to learn each day. He therefore 
knows at all times what he is responsible for and exactly where he stands. 
Some oral practice is usually given each day and the whole course seems 
directed toward teaching him to speak the language. In the second year he 
discovers that the teacher is merely trying to expose him to enough of the 
innumerable difficulties of the language so that he will be able to read and 
translate fairly accurately, and obviously no one expects him to learn to 
speak. He is discouraged and only mildly interested in learning to translate. 

Let us then transplant the definiteness of the first year into the second 
year by giving out in advance with each reading assignment a definite list 
of words, idioms, and constructions for which the student is to be held 
responsible in that lesson. Let us hold him strictly responsible for those items 
only. This advanced list, or Lesson Help Sheet, should be completely self- 
explanatory. In this way classroom time is saved for more important matters— 
notably, increased opportunity for oral and written expression, Through the 
use of these specific learning aids the student will know what is required of 
him and where he stands. From the increased time available for self- 
expression the student will learn to speak, and realize it. There is no greater 
interest-stimulator than this realization. The increase in student accomplish- 
ment and interest obtained by this revision of methods is truly remarkable.* 


*The method about to be described has proved itself in a number of institutions. 
First tried in the author’s classes at the United States Naval Academy in the spring 
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Ficure 1. This is a typical Lesson Help Sheet. It seems best to list vocabulary and 
idioms without meanings, inasmuch as the effort involved in searching for hon mean- 
ings serves as an aid to memorization. 


Leccién IV (pp. 15-19) 


Vocabulario Idiotismos 
parecer de pronto p. 15, 18 
aparecer peso fuerte 15, 28 
cliente darse cuenta de 7, 16 
arriero reirse de 11, 1 
billete pasado mafiana 19, 21 
argentino 
chileno 
moneda 
pareja 
Frases 
béstesar 1. Suddenly the pair of guards appeared in the door. 2. The Argentine 
bebo note seemed very old. 3. Don’t laugh at the sergeant. 4. I didn’t 
mejilla realize he was a sergeant. 5. The muleteer could not guess what was 


sargento making the whistle. 6. The Chilean customer said he would give me a 
soldado silver peso day after tomorrow. 7. The soldiers are laughing at me be- 
montafia cause I yawn when I am bored. 8. I need two mules, each one loaded 
adivinar with two bundles. 9. His father gave him a kiss on the cheek. 
silbido 
necesitar 
mula 
cargar 
fardo 
Preguntas 
1. Qué rumores se oyeron al acercarse la tropilla de animales? 
2. éQué clase de hombre era Aniceto? iDénde relumbraban sus dientes? 
3. ¢Cémo pasaron el tiempo hasta medianoche los arrieros? { Habia camas para 
todos? 
4. iCudntos guardias habia? iCudntos sargentos? {Qué tomaban? 
5. 2 Cuando bramaba mas fuerte el viento? 
6. Dénde tuvo que guardar su dinero don Floridor? {Cuanto tiempo hacia que 
tenia el negocio? 
7. {Le entusiasmaba el dinero al viejo Floridor? 
8. 2 Qué reconocié el viejo antes de reconocer a su hijo? 
9. sDénde se perdid el viejo? Dénde le besé a su hijo? 
10. Cudnto dinero Ilevaba David? 
11. Dénde se aburria David? Qué amaba? 
12. gCémo conocia la cordillera? Cémo podia adivinar dénde estaba? 
13. Quiénes le buscaban como baqueano? 
14. i Cuando iba a volver? 


of 1939, it was later expanded and adapted to the use of all intermediate French 
classes at that institution through the efforts of Professor Homer Winchell. It has 
been used there successfully for a number of years. From 1942 to 1944 the author 
used it effectively at Oberlin College, and he now finds its military efficiency and 
discipline no less acceptable to the girls studying Spanish at MacMurray College for 
Women. 
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The Lesson Help Sheet consists of four parts: a list of vocabulary, a list 
of idioms, some English sentences to be translated, and a set of Spanish 
questions to be answered. In preparing a day’s vocabulary the teacher should 
go through the reading assignment, picking out twenty-five or thirty useful 
words which he thinks should be in the student’s active vocabulary. These 
he lists on the sheet in Spanish only. As the teacher picks the words he also 
selects a half-dozen good idioms and lists them on the sheet, giving page and 
line references so that the student may see how they are used in the text. 
Idioms, too, are given in Spanish only.2 Having chosen vocabulary and 
idioms, he proceeds to formulate eight or ten English sentences, using if 
possible all of the Spanish words and idioms listed at the top of the sheet. 
Next he prepares questions in Spanish for conversation on the day’s reading, 
trying again to involve a maximum of the day’s words and constructions. 
His Lesson Help Sheet finished, the teacher turns to preparing Blackboard 
Slips. A Blackboard Slip is a strip of paper on which are printed five or six 
English sentences using the day’s idioms and vocabulary. If the student 
knows that he may be sent to the blackboard to write a translation of such a 
slip, he will be sure to learn his vocabulary per se, rather than merely doing 
his homework sentences correctly.® 

Lesson Help Sheets are mimeographed well in advance for distribution to 
students before they prepare any given reading assignment. Blackboard Slips 
may also be mimeographed but in smaller quantity, since only a few are used 
each day. 

Use of the Blackboard Slip depends on a system of overlapping classroom 
activity similar to that of a one-room school. While one-third of the students 
are at the blackboard, the other two-thirds can be doing conversation. Class- 
room procedure works out as follows: the first five minutes of a fifty-minute 
period are devoted to explanations and answering any difficulties the students 
may have had in preparing the day’s assignment. The teacher then starts the 
conversational practice by asking the Spanish questions on the Lesson Help 
Sheet. Students answer in Spanish without looking at their list of questions. 
When the class period is about twenty minutes along, the teacher sends eight 
or ten students to the blackboard. One student copies the homework sentences 
on the board while the rest are doing their slips.‘ Once the confusion of 
sending one-third of the class to the blackboard dies down, the teacher re- 
sumes the conversational practice with the other two-thirds. Fifteen minutes 


before the end of the period those at the board take their seats and the teacher 
corrects their work.’ 


*In addition to idioms—or instead of them—it is sometimes effective to have a 
section called Gramdtica in which some grammatical construction is explained and 
illustrated with quotations from the reading text. Cf. Figure 2. 

* Blackboard Slips are especially effective if the student knows that marks are re- 
corded daily for such work. 

“The author usually prepares four different slips in duplicate and distributes them 
among eight students. In this way it is seldom that any student’s neighbor at the 
blackboard will be doing an identical exercise. 


* The teacher need only correct five exercises, i.e., the homework and one each of 
the four different Blackboard Slips. 
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Observe the efficiency of this system. Time spent in explanations has been 
reduced to five minutes. The average time spent by the students in oral prac- 
tice is twenty-five minutes. The student has certain definite things to learn 
and the teacher has a positive means of daily check-up to see that he does so.” 
The Blackboard Slip affords all the advantages of a daily quiz without taking 
up the time of more than one-third of the students and without giving the 
teacher any papers to correct. The only papers the teacher ever has to correct 
are the examinations, which should be given every three or four weeks. 

The examination should have the same form as the Lesson Help Sheet. 
The first section should be vocabulary words selected from the sheets but 
given to the student now as English words to be translated back into Spanish. 
The second section is a list of idioms, also given this time in English. The 
third section consists of sentences selected from both the homework and the 
Blackboard Slips. Finally, a few questions from the sheets should be given 
to be answered in Spanish.® 

Let us now look at the system from the standpoint of the student. He has 
a reading assignment to do, but since he knows he will not be obliged to 
translate it in class and being pressed for time, he is compelled to read it 
rapidly for content, understanding much of it directly from the Spanish, 
as he should. He has a definite list of vocabulary and idioms which is not 
too long for him to absorb, and he makes a definite effort to absorb it because 
he knows he may be called upon to do a Blackboard Slip. And in any case, 
the material will reappear on the next “exam.” 

He writes his homework sentences, thereby fixing most of the day’s con- 
structions in his mind. He prepares then his Spanish answers to the questions 
because he knows there is a good chance he’ll be called on to answer several 
of them, because they reappear on examinations, and because he wants to 
learn to speak, When examination-time comes, the student knows exactly 
what he must study and, as the year progresses, he looks back over the 
mounting pile of sheets whose material he has digested with a definite sense 
of accomplishment. This feeling of satisfaction is further enhanced by the 
amount of oral practice he has been getting in class, a process which has 
notably increased his facility in using the language as a tool of self-expression. 

By the second semester a fifth element may be added to the Lesson Help 
Sheet. This is a topic for an original theme based on some aspect or incident 
of the day’s reading, Then, as some students are doing slips at the blackboard, 
others may write their themes, this to be done from memory and without notes. 


*The third who went to the blackboard had fifteen minutes’ conversation before 
going there. The other two-thirds had thirty minutes, making a composite average of 
twenty-five minutes a day that the student engages in oral work. 

*Care should be exercised to keep the student uncertain as to whether he will be 
sent to the blackboard or not. Selection of students for this work should be sufficiently 
hit-or-miss to keep them guessing and yet sufficiently regular in the long run to give 
all a fair chance. 

*The author does not correct his “exams” on a curve but rather on a strictly 
objective percentage basis. This usually produces some low marks at the beginning 
but as the students become used to the system, the first two sections of “exams” come 
to be done almost perfectly, points being dropped chiefly on the sentences. 
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Ficure 2. Top portion of a second-semester Lesson Help Sheet, showing topic for 
Blackboard Theme and a grammatical explanation, 
Leccién XII (pp. 52-57) 


Vocabulario Idiotismos 
aumentar a pesar de p. 53, 1. 17 
aumento por término medio 55, 23 
bajar 
precio Gramitica 
carbén Conditional sentences: 
adivinar Use the imperfect subjunctive in the if-clause when the main 
negocio verb is conditional. 
pantalones Si midiesen sus esfuerzos, no bajarian los precios. p. 57, 1. 26 
rodilla Si siquiera pudiéramos usar pélvora. . . 57, 18 
mancha The stem of the imperfect subjunctive comes from the 3rd 
traje pl. preterite indicative. 
humo Endings : 
lampara Ist conj. 2nd & 3rd conj. 
luz -ara -4ramos -iera -iéramos 
-aras -arais -ieras -ierais 
eres -ara -aran -iera -ieran 
perfil 
extraer (like traer) 
caro -ase -4semos -iese -iésemos 
barato -ases -aseis -ieses -ieseis 
éxito -ase -asen -iese -iesen 
jefe 
maldicién 

. dijera trajera creyera leyera 
maldito + leyese 
grist dijese trajese creyese 

Tema 
Como se extrae el carbén 


This exercise in free self-expression is difficult at first, but as time goes on 
the students enter more and more into the spirit of it, so that the Blackboard 
Theme, which started the semester as three or four sentences arduously 
thought out, finally comes to fill a whole blackboard panel and spill over into 
a second before the student comes to the end of his inspiration. A parallel 
development has been taking place in the oral questions. At the beginning 
of the second year students concentrate on understanding the teacher’s ques- 
tion, considering that they have done well if they answer with a Spanish word 
or phrase. Later, as understanding becomes easier, they can be enticed into 
sentences of increasing length, until in the second semester they occasionally 
approach paragraph proportions, especially if material prepared for the 
Blackboard Theme may be used to answer one of the questions. From this 
point a final transition can be made during, say, the last month of the second 
year. No questions are given out at all, oral work consisting of having the 
students merely retell the story in their own words in Spanish. Needless to 
say, at the end of such a second year the student feels that he has indeed 
come a long way toward actually learning to speak the foreign tongue. 


q 
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The method as described would not be complete without a supplemental 
program of extensive outside reading. Good results can be obtained by having 
the student’s supplementary reading count coordinately with his examina- 
tions—the lower his “exams,” the more outside reading he must do to make 
up for it. There is a limit as to how far such a system of checks and balances 
should be allowed to go, but at least it serves to assure the conscientious 
teacher that even though he spends all his class-time in teaching a speaking 
knowledge, the student with too low an I.Q. to learn to speak will at least 
be sure to get a reading knowledge from the amount of outside reading he 
will have to do in order to pass. 

The use of the Lesson Help Sheet and Blackboard Slip should go far to 
solve the problems of the many institutions which do not feel that they can 
afford the financial outlay required by the so-called “Army method” of inten- 
sive language study, involving as it does the hiring of much additional staff. 
Here is a method that any teacher in a small college can adopt without extra 
help and without any great drain on his own time.® The results in increased 
student interest, and in increased enrollments in advanced courses, will well 


repay the effort involved in the initial reorganization of one’s second-year 
course.?° 


LANGUAGES FOR POST-WAR TRADE 


Mario A, Per 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


The post-war world will be one of international economic opportunity. First, 
there is the matter of reconstruction. Europe will have to be rebuilt, and this 
can take place only with the aid of American capital, materials, and technicians. 
For a time, Europe will have to be fed, and we alone are in a position to do the 
feeding. As European economy begins to pick up once more, trade will 
gradually resume its normal two-way course. There are certain things that 
Europe can supply to us more cheaply and satisfactorily than we can supply 
them to ourselves. The economic like the political trend is away from isolation 
and prohibitive tariffs. Americans realize that they must buy abroad if they 
want to sell abroad, under penalty of economic stagnation and 1929-style 
depressions. Means of communication will play an important réle in the world 
of tomorrow. The airplane will make commercial transportation cheaper and 
faster than our wildest dreams of fifty years ago. 

The younger generations are keenly aware of all this. Their new interest in 
foreign lands and languages is only in part due to military need and use. 


* While the preparation of Lesson Help Sheets and Blackboard Slips involves a 
considerable outlay of time at first, in successive years the materials can be used 
again and again, enabling the teacher to conduct his second-year classes with practically 
no need whatever for daily preparation. 

* Ultimately perhaps we shall have second-year texts prepared with the essential 
idea of the Lesson Help Sheet incorporated in the exercise material. Blackboard Slips 
could be printed separately for teachers. The author would like to solicit collaborators 
in the preparation of a series of such textbooks! 
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Question the thousands of our soldiers who have been busily studying Chinese, 
Russian, Hindustani, Arabic, French, Spanish, German, Portuguese, Italian. 
Only a fraction of them will tell you that they were studying for war, The 
majority reply that they were preparing for peace and economic opportunity. 
They sense that people who are linguistically equipped will be needed all over 
the world as diplomats, business representatives, technicians. They sense that 
the old linguistic imperialism which caused both Government and private 
business to send to foreign lands representatives who could not speak the 
language, on the ground that “they all speak English anyway,” was not only 
bad policy, but contrary to the real facts. 

In the past, we lost too much business in foreign markets (especially in 
Latin America), which gave the preference to competitors who spoke their 
languages. There are too many cases on record of American machinery being 
rejected because the directions were in English, while British, German, and 
Italian business houses sent machinery with directions in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. There were too many cases of confusion and misinformation, arising 
from the fact that diplomatic, consular, and business representatives were 
sent to nations of which they knew neither the language nor the customs, and 
thereby aroused antagonism by their thinly veiled attitude of “you must learn 
my language, but I won’t learn yours.” 

People in business, with unhappy memories of struggling for four years with 
high-school French and then discovering that they could not speak a word of 
it, sometimes shake their heads sadly. “Geniuses and foreigners can learn 
languages,” they say, “but the average man can’t.” What they forget is that 
language teaching methods have made giant strides since their own high-school 
days, Languages today are no longer taught by the old dry device of memoriz- 
ing long lists of irregular verbs that somehow never seem to fit into the 
phrase you want. Today, in our more progressive high schools and colleges, 
foreign tongues are taught by swift, direct, conversational methods, which 
often give more and better speaking results in a month than the old way did 
in a year. The Army, which took a blend of all the most modern methods for 
its soldier-students and gave them long hours of learning, small classes, native 
teachers, and up-to-date classroom equipment, spectacularly proved that Ameri- 
cans were not at all the bad linguists they were supposed to be. But even before 
the Army experience, students who were neither geniuses nor foreigners came 
out of some of our high schools and colleges with an excellent speaking knowl- 
edge of French, Spanish, German, or Italian, 

Those four formerly were the only foreign languages studied on a large scale 
in America. The course of the war showed us that other languages had to be 
added if we were to have a competent body ef linguists able to take care of all 
the war emergencies. The business requirements of the post-war world point 
the same way. 

South America, for instance, has about forty-six million speakers of Spanish 
and forty-four million speakers of Portuguese. In the old days, uninformed 
people used to shrug their shoulders at Portuguese on the ground that it was 
the language of only one country, Brazil, and that it was so similar to Spanish 
that one could be substituted for the other. It is now recognized that Brazil, 
while only one country, is for us the most important single country of South 
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America; that Portuguese and Spanish, while they may look alike in writing, 
do not sound alike in speech; and that the Brazilians resent being lumped 
with their Spanish-speaking neighbors. The study of Portuguese has rightly 
been introduced into most of our colleges and a number of our high schools. 
The Soviet Union in pre-war days kept largely to itself. The requirements of 
lend-lease in the course of the war have revealed that there are huge trade 
possibilities for us with the Soviets. Russian is the official language of nearly 
two hundred million up-and-coming people. Obviously, we can’t disregard it 
any longer, and colleges that have put in Russian courses are already finding 
them thronged. 
China is a nation of four hundred fifty million. In the old days we used to 
trade with China through interpreters. The Japs and the British, who learned 
Chinese, almost invariably beat us to the best business deals. Today, the im- 
portance of China and its language is recognized, and Chinese is being actively 
studied. 
Does this mean that the “old” American high-school languages, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, have lost their importance? Not at all. If any- 
thing, they have gained and are gaining greater importance, by reason of 
greater prospective trade with those who speak them. French is not only the 
official language of France and Belgium, with their fifty million inhabitants, 
: but it is also the language of the French colonial empire—Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, West and Equatorial Africa, Indo-China, Syria. It is also the pre- 
ferred second language of many people among the cultured and business classes 
of other countries. 

German is and will continue to be the great trade language of Central 
Europe. It is current in countries like Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, in addition to being the native tongue 
of Germany, Austria, and most of Switzerland. The reconstruction of Central 
Europe can take place without the German Nazis, but not without the Ger- 
man language. 

Spanish is still the tongue of over half of South America, all of Central 
America, Mexico, and Cuba, not to mention European Spain. Its speakers, like 
those of German, top the one hundred million mark, and they are for the most 
part good neighbors and good customers. 

Italian is the main language of the Mediterranean basin. It gives access not 
only to Italy, but also to the eastern Adriatic coast, Greece, Albania, and many 
localities of North and East Africa. Its speakers are numerous in southern 
France, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay. Even in some sections of the United 
States, business deals can be put through in Italian that cannot be swung in 
English. 

The picture is therefore one that calls for more languages* than we had 
before the war, and for more study of the ones we had, That this is felt in 
the business world is proved by the successful language courses instituted in 
factories all over the country. Employees feel, and rightly, that the firm that 
thinks enough of their intellectual welfare to put in such courses is a firm 
well worth working for. A survey conducted among public library readers in 
New York City to determine what courses would meet with the greatest re- 
sponse in a program of adult education shows an overwhelming majority in 
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favor of language courses. A poll of public opinion throughout the United 
States carried out by Woman’s Home Companion, the results of which ap- 
peared in the May 1945 issue, shows an overwhelming majority (seventy-three 
per cent vs. twenty-one per cent, with six per cent undecided) in favor of 
compulsory foreign language study, with forty-three per cent of those polled 
favoring beginning such studies in grammar school, and ninety-eight per cent 
not later than high school. The languages favored were Spanish, French, 
Latin, German, Russian, Portuguese, and Chinese, in the order named. 

The development in the language field most likely to interest business con- 
cerns is the so-called Area and Language Program for civilians. Originally 
an Army project, it was devised to give college students an insight not only 
into the language, but into the country or region where that language is spoken. 
Geography, history, political institutions, economy, finance, customs, religion, 
psychology, points of view, all go into the course of study along with the 
language. The student emerges as an expert in the particular section of the 
world in which he has specialized. This means that a business concern can 
send him to that country with full confidence that he will know in advance 
what the country wants and how it wants it, what it has to offer and on what 
terms. He will not have to rely on native guides, interpreters, translators, or 
other intermediaries. And he won’t have to learn the hard way, at the expense 
of his firm. 

Another educational development that is still in the blue-print stage is that 
of the linguist-technician, a man trained both in some branch of technology and 
in one or more languages. This means an engineer who can direct a native 
crew in its own tongue, impart instructions that won’t be misunderstood as to 
how a machine is operated, talk to a fellow-engineer or a government official 
in the latter’s language. 

The educational world stands ready to supply the needs of business. Often 
it anticipates those needs. More contact and a greater interchange of ideas 
between the two will lead to even more effective collaboration. 


NOTES AND NEWS* 


Conducted by 
Magyjorte C. Jounston, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Summer Workshops and Study-Travel Programs.—The following are among 
the summer study programs of special interest to teachers of Spanish: 


Cursos de Temporada, National University of Chile: Winter term, 8 weeks, July 
and August. Address inquiries to Sr. Daniel Navea, Director de Cursos de Temporada 
de la Universidad de Chile, Casilla 10-D, Santiago de Chile. 

First Summer School for Foreign Students, University of Colombia: July 15- 
August 31, under the direction of Dr. German Arciniegas, Minister of Education. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to. 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of International Educational Relations, United 


States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., or the 
Editor. 
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Courses in Spanish, French, English; Spanish American history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, literature, comparative culture, colonial art, architecture, archaeology, folklore. 
Tuition $22 to $45 (United States currency), depending upon the number of courses. 
Registration should be by mail prior to June 1. Address inquiries to Seccién de 
Extensién Cultural de la Universidad Nacional, Ciudad Universitaria, Apartado 2509, 
Bogot4, Colombia. 

Sisth Annual Summer Session for Foreigners, University of Havana: July 8- 
August 17. Address inquiries to Secretario de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad de 
la Habana, Habana, Cuba. 

Summer School for Foreign Students, National University of Mexico: June 25- 
August 15, under the direction of Dr. Francisco Villagran (Ribera de San Cosme 
71). Courses in Spanish, literature, history, native languages, education, art, archae- 
ology, and folklore. Tuition $50. 

Field School of the Universities of Texas, Michigan, and California, in cooperation 
with the Summer School for Foreign Students of the National University of Mexico: 
July 1-August 15, under the direction of Dr. Charles W. Hackett, University of 
Texas. Courses in anthropology, business administration, economics, geology, gov- 
ernment, history, sociology, and Spanish literature. Tuition $50. 

Spanish Language Institute, México, D. F.: June 25-August 15, under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Education in cooperation with the National University 
of Mexico. For experienced teachers of Spanish. 

Texas Technological College Field School, Mexico, D. F.: For teachers of Spanish. 
Address inquiries to Dr. T. Earle Hamilton, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Field School of Sul Ross State College, Chihuahua, Mexico: Address inquiries to 
Miss Stather Elliott, Department of Spanish, Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Stanford University Field School, Guadalajara, Mexico: Address inquiries to Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Stanford University, California. 

Sam Houston Mexican Field School, Puebla, Mexico: July 13-August 23, under 
the direction of Dr. C. R. Hackney, Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas. 
In cooperation with the University of Puebla. 

Texas State College for Women Field School, Saltillo, Mexico: July 18-August 
28, under the direction of Dr. Rebecca Switzer, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. Sixth annual session includes courses in English, home economics, 
and physical education for Mexican students as well as courses in Spanish, Mexican 
literature, folklore, and civilization for United States students. A part of the latter 
program will be an Inter-American Workshop planned for teachers of Spanish on 
elementary, secondary, or college level, for teachers of English to Spanish-speaking 
students, and for anyone interested in the cultural and social life of Mexico. Labora- 
tory classes in conversational Spanish with Mexican informants and a brief course 
in Spanish phonetics as applied to teaching are offered to workshop participants. 

University of New Mexico Field Tour to Mexico: July 15-August 10, sponsored by 
the Department of Sociology under the direction of Lyle Saunders, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Syracuse University Summer in Mexico: June 25-August 20, under the direction 
of Louis Nesbit, School of Extension Teaching, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. Designed for students of Art and majors in Spanish. 

NEA Educational Tours to Mexico: Two tours of 30 days each and one of three 
weeks. Address inquiries to Paul H. Kinsel, Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D.C. 

University of Houston International Study Centers: Summer Center of Guatemala, 
June 3-July 2. Summer Center of Mexico, July 16-August 24. Address inquiries to 
Joseph S. Werlin, University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
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Summer Study Tours, Mexico and Central America: June 28-August 31, under 
the direction of Dr. Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 


In the United States also there are numerous workshops and special courses 
which teachers of Spanish or Portuguese will find profitable. The following 
is a partial list: 

Casa Panamericana, Mills College, Oakland, California: July 6-August 17, under 
the direction of Prof. Arturo Torres-Rioseco. The program includes Spanish and 
Portuguese at various levels, Latin American history and civilization, Latin Ameri- 
can art, and special workshop for teachers of languages. 

Inter-American Workshop and Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Spanish 
in the Elementary School, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California: June 
24-August 3, under the direction of Professor Margaret Husson. 

Rocky Mountain School of Languages, Colorado College, Colorado Springs: 
Address inquiries to Dr. J. M. Hernandez, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Inter-American Education Workshop, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado: 
June 17-July 19, under the direction of Dr. Wilhelmina Hill. The workshop will be 
concerned with five major themes: Socio-economic problems of Latin America, Inter- 
American curricular instructional techniques and materials, Inter-American cultural 
relations, the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese language and area studies, the 
education of Spanish-speaking pupils. 

Spanish Workshop, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas: June 3- 
July 31, under the direction of Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Head of the Department of 
Modern Languages. To acquaint teachers with new materials, especially with ref- 
erence to the Latin American countries. 

The Linguistic Institute, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan: July 2- 
August 24, under the direction of Dr. Charles C. Fries and in cooperation with the 
Linguistic Society of America. Courses in Linguistics, German, Spanish, Russian, 
and English as a foreign language, with special reference to methods and current 
trends in language teaching. 

School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: June 25-August 21, under the direction of Dr. Joaquin Ortega. A program 
designed to aid students who are especially interested in Latin America geography, 
anthropology, and commercial Spanish. 

Center of Hispanic Studies, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York: A year- 
round program of scholarly investigation under the direction of Dr. Homero Seris. 
For the summer a special series of lectures has been organized on Hispanic Civiliza- 
tion in conjunction with the Spanish program of the Summer Session and the 
“Casa Espafiola.” An exhibit of Spanish and Spanish-American art and folklore has 
been inaugurated. 

The School of Spanish and the Spanish House, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: June 17-July 26, under the direction of Manuel Salas, Head of the Span- 
ish Department, New Jersey College for Women. 

Spanish Workshop for Elementary Grades, East Texas State College, Commerce, 
Texas: June 6-July 15, under the direction of Professor Adelle Clark. 

Inter-American Education Program, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas: June 5-July 17, including courses in beginning and advanced Spanish. 

The Spanish School, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont: June 24-August 
3, under the direction of Dr. Juan A. Centeno. 

Proseminar on Latin America, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
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ginia: June 20-July 11. In addition there will be course on Mexico and its civiliza- 
tion under the direction of Maximo Iturralde, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Intensive Spanish and Portuguese Courses, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin: June 21-August 16, under the direction of Professor Eduardo Neale-Silva. 


M. C, J. 


Elementary Schools of Arizona to Inaugurate a Spanish Teaching Program. 
—The Honorable E. D. Ring, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Arizona, has made questionnaire study of the attitude of elementary school 
administrators toward the inauguration of an instructional program of Spanish 
in the grades. The results of the survey will be placed before the State Board of 
Education with the recommendation that an appropriate textbook be adopted for 
the state’s grade schools. Mr. Ring expressed the belief that such a program 
would achieve two ends, an increased understanding of our largest population 
minority group in the Southwest, and a workable knowledge of the Spanish 
language at an early age. “There is no better way,” he said, “by which goodwill 
and understanding between peoples of different nations may be promoted than 
by their learning to speak each other’s language.” 

M. C, J. 


Homenaje a Gabriela Mistral_——Luisa Frias de Hempel, President of the 
Unién de Mujeres Americanas, has announced a celebration in which she 
invites all the women of this Hemisphere to join in paying tribute to Gabriela 
Mistral. 

“El Consejo Interamericano de la Unién de Mujeres Americanas, desde su sede 
en Nueva York, envia este mensaje fraternal a sus Consejos Nacionales ya estable- 
cidos, a sus representantes y a sus hermanas de las Américas en general. 

“Estamos interesadas principalmente en la unién de las mujeres de este hemis- 
ferio y en su labor cultural y social. Queremos hacer llegar nuestra voz hasta los 
altos poderes gubernativos de las naciones americanas con el fin de que se declare 
oficialmente como “Dia de la Mujer de las Américas” el primer sdbado del mes de 
mayo de cada afio. ; 

“Para la proéxima celebracién que se efectuaré el cuatro de mayo del afio en 
curso, hemos decidido Mevar a cabo un gran homenaje a Gabriela Mistral, primera 
mujer hispanoamericana que ha merecido el honor de habérsele conferido el Premio 
Nobel de literatura del afio 1945, y para ello deseamos contar con la colaboracién 
y el entusiasmo de toda mujer de las Américas. 

“Invitamos muy cordialmente a las mujeres de este hemisferio para que se unan 
a esta demostracién de solidaridad y afecto, celebrando un gran acto cultural en honor 
a esta mujer de tan alto prestigio que es orgullo y gloria de nuestra raza.” 


This is but one of the many tributes and expressions of esteem with which 
people in the Americas have sought to honor the Chilean poetess. Harriet de 


Onis, writing in the Barnard College Alumne Magazine (February 1946) 
concluded: 


“Despite her dislike of public acclaim and fanfare, and a natural shyness and 
humility, there is a quality of authority about Gabriela that makes wherever she sits the 
head of the table. When she speaks it is in the name of all her America. There 
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is a universality about her outlook, a clarity of vision, an awareness that makes her 
not only a great Chilean, a great American, but a citizen of the world. She has 
never needed to “send to learn for whom the bell tolls.” She has always known that 
she is involved in all mankind, and suffering, cruelty and injustice anywhere have 
aroused an echo and a protest in her.” 


M. C, J. 


Radio Programs in Spanish—A monthly bulletin “Las Emisoras de los 
Estados Unidos” announces programs in Spanish. It may be obtained from the 
following address: Las Emisoras de los Estados Unidos, The United Network, 
224 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


M. C. J. 


Texas State Department of Education Bulletins—Three new bulletins of 
interest to teachers of Spanish have been issued by the Texas State Department 
of Education. A limited number are available for distribution in other states. 
The titles of the bulletins are Los Caminos de Amistad, Meet Latin America, 
and Guide for Teachers of Spanish-Speaking Children. 

M. C, J. 


Visiting Latin American Teachers in Spanish Departments.—For one month, 
March 15 to April 15, a group of Latin American teachers of English who were 
in the United States as guests of the Government served in the Spanish Depart- 
ments of fifteen high schools and colleges. Each teacher carried a limited 
schedule of conversational classes and participated in other school and com- 
munity activities. In planning the schedule the specific objectives of both the 
visitors and the host teachers and students were kept in mind. The visitors 
wanted to improve their understanding of the United States—the country, 
people, our ways of life, to learn about our system of education, its philosophy, 
organization, and administration, and to improve their knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and ways of teaching it. The host teachers and students wanted 
to gain a better understanding of the life and thought of the people and the 
nature of the country which the visitor represented, to improve their ability to 
speak and understand the Spanish language, and to extend the visitors’ influence 
to a large number of people in the school and community. 

The host teachers, and others who worked in close collaboration with the 
Latin American teachers, kept a record of the visitors’ activities, and the 
visiting teachers made evaluations of their experiences and recommendations 
concerning the improvement of conversational materials. The results will be 
incorporated in a bulletin to be published by the Division of International 
Educational Relations. United States Office of Education, for the guidance of 
schools which are interested in establishing an exchange teacher program. Of 
all the educational programs which contribute to more friendly international 
relations, none is more far-reaching in good influences. It is this realization, 
that they are making important contributions to better understanding, that 
looms first in importance in the minds of the visitors, their hosts, and the 
Government officials who direct the program. 

The following are the teachers and schools which participated in the project 
this semester: 
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Latin American Teacher of English 
Maria Aurora del Valle, Cuba. 


Norberto Hernandez Ortega, Mexico. 
Manuel Ponciano, Guatemala. 
Alberto Hernan Ugalde Garnier, Costa 
Palmira Vasquez de Areco, Uruguay. 
Matilde Infante Goyenchea, Argentina. 
Rafael Herrera Fernandez, Venezuela. 
Berta Melgar Girén, Mexico. 

Marta Molina de Madrid, Guatemala. 
Haydee de Lépez Arias, Argentina. 
Julio Barquero Castro, Costa Rica. 
Crispulo Adelio Romero, Paraguay. 
Mercedes Rubira, Cuba. 

Marita Osuna de Soto, Venezuela. 
Virginia Tristan Zafiiga, Costa Rica. 
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Host Teacher and School 

Ruth Martinez, Roosevelt High School, 
District of Columbia. 

Harriet Strauss, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

Ruth Lewman, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Grace A. Cruickshank, Henrv Clay High 
School, Lexington, Kentuc’'’. 

A. Marguerite Zouck, Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Katherine T. Chase, Clifton High School, 
Clifton, New Jersey. 

Claire A. Dye, Union High School, 
Union, New Jersey. 

Germaine Baer, Jackson High School, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

Emily Schons, Olivet College, 

Olivet, Michigan. 

Emily F. Brady, John F. Hughes School, 
Utica, New York. 

Mary Steiner Howell, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George B. Nesline, Sunbury High School, 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 

Kate D. Meares, Columbia College, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Helen Draper, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Clarice Kline, Waukesha Junior-Senior 
High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


M. C, J. 


Supplementary Teaching Material_—The following pamphlets, published by 
the Curriculum Service Bureau for International Studies, are available free 
from the United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., upon re- 


quest of teachers: 


Antillén, Beatriz. Experiences of a Latin American Exchange Student. 

Craven, Elizabeth. Spanish Sketches for Beginning Classes in Secondary Schools. 
Maxwell, Ida. Spanish American Literary Backgrounds. 

O’Hare, Katherine, and Smith, Lucille. Spanish Through Play Activities—Oral 


Spanish in the Lower Grades. 
Pugh, Grace T. Mexican Folk Dances. 


Tuckman, William. Mexican Music—Source Materials for Secondary Schools. 


M. C. J. 


Recent Textbooks for the Study of Spanish.—The Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union has issued an eight-page bibliography 
entitled “Partial List of Textbooks for the Study of Spanish, 1940-1945.” The 
classifications are as follows: general guide, grammars, readers, anthologies, 
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Latin American novels, plays, commercial Spanish, for conversation classes. 
The list is free upon request. 


M.C, J. 


English as a Foreign Language.—Teachers of all modern languages will 
find much of value in the discussion of methods and the results of scientific 
linguistic Tesearch as set forth in the following book: Fries, Charles C., Teach- 
ing and Luprning English as a Foreign Language. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1945. 153 pp. Price. $1.75. The first chapter is an exposition of 
what is involved in learning a foreign language as an adult. The other chapters 
deal with the sounds, the structure, the words, and contextual orientation. 
Materials of great practical assistance to the teacher and student are given in 
the Appendix. 

M. C. J. 


Conference on the Teaching of Spanish.—Sponsored by the Florida Chapters 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, the 
Inter-American Center of Florida, Florida State College for Women, and the 
Florida State Department of Education, a Conference on the Teaching of 
Spanish was held February 8 and 9 at the Florida State College for Women in 
Tallahassee. It was decided that, on account of Florida’s geographical location 
and the need for a strong Inter-American program, the suggestions made by 
Mr. Thomas N. Morgan, Consultant in Spanish for the State of Florida Depart- 
ment of Education, be incorporated into the teaching program of Florida: 

1. Student interest would and can be stimulated by use of the Spanish background 

of Florida, by study of Latin American culture and customs. This will be 
necessary if we promote an understanding of the peoples of Latin America, 


their attitudes and opinions, and if we wish to foster a mutual respect. 

2. That more adult classes be organized. 

3. That high-school and college teachers should arrive at common aims and the 
means of achieving their aims. 

4. That steps be taken to provide for a common understanding as to our goals, 
and that all teachers recognize the need of more practice in the use of Spanish 
during school hours. 


After a demonstration of audio-visual aids by Dr. Myra Yancey, Supervisor 
of Student Teachers, Florida State College for asia the group made the 
following recommendations: 


(1) That Florida’s teachers should avail dennnitons of audio-visual materials 
provided by the General Extension Division, University of Florida, and State 
Department of Education. 

(2) That each teacher should encourage his community to obtain required tech- 
nical equipment such as phonographs, projectcrs, recorders. 

(3) That such aids be used to amplifying good teaching, not replace it. 

(4) That care be taken to use only the best. Audio-visual aids should be studied 
carefully before use. 


(5) That the community be invited to share these experiments. 
(6) That if sound-track films are above the level of high-school Spanish, teach- 
ers should prepare lessons based on the script before showing the film. As 
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much use as possible should be made of Spanish-speaking persons, a loud 
speaker, and varied pupil activities. 

(7) That pupils should put on shows of Kodachrome slides and give brief talks 
in Spanish based on the slides. 

(8) That records of songs be used as teaching units, not just for leisure-time 
pleasures. 

(9) That special techniques for use of records be developed and followed, such 
as those recommended by Doyle and Aguilera (New World Spanish Records), 
since we must train ear and tongue before the eye if we wish to teach real 
Spanish. 


Miss Carmen Rivera, formerly a supervisor of classes in English in Puerto 
Rican rural schools, spoke on “The Teaching of English in Puerto Rico.” Miss 
Rivera emphasized the fact that much practice in the use of the foreign tongue 
had to be provided, and that in Puerto Rico the program consisted of two 
phases: (1) a formal period centered on grammar, (2) projects which were 
planned around pupil interest and which gave opportunity for active use of the 
foreign tongue. These projects included use of poems, songs, and activities. The 
tone was one of informality and pleasure in order to teach the language func- 
tionally. It was important that the activities be varied. Mastery was obtained 
through much real repetition in varied activities. No corrections as to forms 
were made during these projects. Errors were remedied following the formal 
instruction hour. Miss Rivera pointed out that oral use of the language had been 
the main objective. A selected word list was used as a basic guide. She ex- 
pressed an opinion that such a program could be adapted to the teaching of 
Spanish in our elementary grades. . 

During the business session the following suggestions were approved: 


1. That teachers of Spanish meet more frequently, with at least one state-wide 
meeting a year and several regional conferences. 

2. That Spanish instruction be extended to the elementary schools of the State. 

3. That Spanish-speaking people be encouraged to train for the teaching of 
Spanish. 

4. That teachers in all parts of the State should examine textbooks and make 
recommendations for new adoptions. 

5. That the colleges of Florida study the possibility of new-type courses which 
would train teachers of Spanish to teach by the oral method. 


Much discussion centered in the fact that high schools and colleges do not aim 
at the same objectives. At the suggestion of Dr. O. H. Hauptmann of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Mr. Morgan appointed a joint committee of high-school 
and college teachers to study the program and make recommendations at the 
meeting of the Florida Education Association in April. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish for the Elementary School—Teachers of Spanish in the elementary 
schools of Los Angeles are taking a special course being offered this semester 
at the University of Southern California under the direction of Professor 
Dwight L. Bolinger. The class meets once a week for two hours. The first hour 
is reserved for demonstration teaching and discussion of methods; the second 
hour is devoted to drill on pronunciation, vocabulary, and the materials of the 
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Los Angeles Course of Study for Spanish in the Elementary Schools and of 
Espaiiol para los nitios by Miguel Gabriel (New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Company). Free use is made of Spanish backgrounds in California and 
of music, stories, and art of Hispanic origin. 


M. C, J. 


Cultural Missions of Mexico—A report written by Professor Guillermo 
Bonilla y Segura, Chief of the Cultural Missions Department of the Mexican 
Secretariat of Public Education, gives a detailed account of the cultural mis- 
sions program for 1943. The report was translated, edited, and published by 
the United States Office of Education and may be obtained free upon request 
of the Division of International Educational Relations. 


M. C, J. 


Extension Courses of the National University of Mexico—The second 
annual Cultural Extension Course from the National University of Mexico 
was conducted in San Antonio, Texas, in February and March under the 
auspices of the Mexican Department of Foreign Affairs. The following subjects 
were offered by a staff of Mexican professors under the direction of Professor 
Manuel Pacheco Moreno: Conversational Spanish, for beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced students, Mexican literature, Spanish literature, contemporary 
history of Mexico, Mexican colonial art, Mexican modern art, history of 
Spanish American culture in Texas, and trade between Mexico and the United 
States. All the courses except those in conversational Spanish were conduced 
in English. 

M. C, J. 


Peruvian Legends.—Dr. Howard Lee Nostrand, Cultural Relations Attaché 
in Lima, has recommended to teachers of Spanish a new publication by 
Enriqueta Herrera G., entitled Leyendas y fdbulas peruanas. The book con- 
tains twenty-four stories, each of which is attractively illustrated in color. It 
may be obtained from La Libreria Internacional in Lima. The price is six 
soles, or approximately one dollar in United States currency. 


M. C, J. 


San Carlos Institute—An interesting school for the cultivation of Inter- 
American cooperation and language study is the San Carlos Instituto Patriético 
y Docente, founded in 1871 in Key West, Florida. Originally it was a patriotic 
club and school for Cuban exiles who were working for the freedom of Cuba. 
After the successful outcome of the War for Cuban Independence, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, in recognition of the Cuban colony in Key West, constructed a 
new building and sent a monthly subvention to the Institute. The Legislature of 
the State of Florida cooperated by providing the school with a teacher of 
English. The lower floor of the San Carlos Institute is given over to the 
Cuban consulate and a theater where Cuban and American patriotic events are 
commemorated. 

At present the main purpose of the Institute is to offer Spanish and English 
education to all children who wish to learn both languages and to teach Spanish 
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to all adults interested in acquiring a speaking knowledge of the language. The 
classes for adults are composed of members of the faculties of other schools and 
colleges, ministers, professional men, officers of the Army and Navy and their 
wives, other local residents, and tourists. The director of the Institute is Dr. 
Benildes Remond of the University of Havana. 


M. C. J. 


Pan American Student Forum of Texas.—At the State meeting in Austin, 
April 26 and 27, the Pan American Student Forum of Texas established an 
exchange scholarship fund with which to enable a Texas boy or girl to study 
somewhere in Latin America and to help defray the expenses of a Latin 
American student in Texas. The local club units obtained their donations 
through pay assemblies and fiestas during the year. A large number of student 
representatives from schools in widely distributed Texas cities entered con- 
tests in music and in the writing of essays, poetry, and radio scripts suitable 
for Pan American programs. The most popular contest, and one which stimu- 
lated a good deal of preparation, was “Information Please,” dealing with the 
history, geography, and literature of the American republics. The convention 
was planned by the local and state club sponsors and student officers working 
under the guidance of Miss Myrtle Tanner of the Texas State Department 
of Education, who also serves as Editor of Texas Pan Am Times, the official 
publication of the Pan American Student Forum of Texas, The organization 
has been active since 1927 when it was established and directed by Miss Fletcher 
Ryan Wickham, a teacher of Spanish in the Dallas Public Schools. 

M. C, J. 


Public Opinion—For several months newspapers have been carrying edi- 
torials and letters from readers on the subject of Spanish instruction in the 
schools. The statements are interesting, and some of them may or may not come 
as a surprise to teachers of Spanish. The following are indicative of the dis- 
sussions : 

From the column “Everyday Events” by W. J. Hooten i in The El Paso Times 
for January 26, 1946: 


A few mornings ago, for the seventh or eighth time, this column suggested that 
conversational Spanish should be taught in El Paso’s public schools. 

As that was an old subject, I thought no more about it. 

Then the mail began to arrive. 

Not one letter or postcard endorsed the idea. Those who wrote were rabidly op- 

posed and some even went so far as to recommend that I move across the Rio 


** * 


I hope those who say they are opposed to teaching our children conversational 
Spanish will study the matter further. If they do, they peobably will change their 
attitude. 

Remember this: You may force another fellow to learn your language in order 
to find a job. But when he learns your language and he already knows his own, he 
has an advantage over those who speak only one language. 

That is aside from the fact that we who live on the border should be able to con- 
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verse with our Mexican neighbors in their language. Those who can speak Spanish 
find it very enlightening and even profitable. 

By insisting that everyone talk our language we are exhibiting an extreme na- 
tionalistic attitude. 

“Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 


From the column “Side-Bar Remarks,” by E. M. Pooley, Herald-Post, Feb- 
ruary 1: 


Bill Hooten was shocked when one of his observations brought opposition from 
a few of those brave souls who don’t sign their letters. 

It shocked me too. I didn’t think there was any opposition to the teaching of 
Spanish to the youngsters except in the El Paso School Board and System. 

Now, I expect to hear screams of denial. . . . But if they are in favor of teaching 
Spanish, it doesn’t mean anything. They might as well as bitterly opposed to it, 
because they aren’t doing anything worthwhile about it. 

Of course there are a few classes in Spanish in the high schools, specializing in 
teaching Spanish grammar to English-speaking children who never have known, 
don’t know now, and never will know anything about English grammar. 

There used to be some murmuring among school officials about “no teachers.” 
But that never did hold water. . . . 

The schools have plenty of money right now. They are, for example, buying nice 
new merry-go-rounds for the grounds, at a cost of hundreds of dollars each. Yet 
they don’t seem to be able to spare anything to teach what should be one of the most 
important subjects in the curriculum. 


Froma front-page news item headed “School Chief Defends Spanish Instruc- 
tion,” Herald Post, February 9: 


“Students in the elementary grades get fifteen minutes of conversational Spanish 
each day, when there are teachers available who understand the language,” Super- 
intendent A. H. Hughey told teachers in a general meeting today. 

“Under the present system the child is given the opportunity to become familiar 
with Spanish and he must keep up with it and learn fluency on his own. You can’t 
teach a child, or any person, to speak a language fluently by giving him courses 
in schools,” he said. “To learn a language, you must live with it, you must want 
to learn it, and you must continually practice it.” 

“I am not disturbed by the harping of our editors. . . .” 

Mr. Hughey said he is interested at this time in progress of teaching methods 
in the schools. “The prospect of visual aids in teaching, with a resulting increase 
in teacher salary, is of more importance to the school system at this time than the 
teaching of Spanish,” Mr. Hughey said. If the system could obtain movie projec- 
tion machines and educational films, ten per cent.fewer teachers could be employed, 
with a resulting pay increase for remaining teachers. 

“With visual teaching aids we could do away with the old system in which one 
teacher teaches classes of thirty-five,” he said. “With visual aids we could put two 


hundred to three hundred pupils in an auditorium, thus cutting down on the number of 
teachers required.” 


A letter from Nora Henderson McGrady to The El Paso Times: 


“In 1933 I made a tour of the chain stores, searching for jobs for young women 
and girls whose families were on relief. I also tried to get them work in doctors’ 
offices. In every instance I was told, ‘If she can speak both Spanish and English 
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bring her in to see me.’ I questioned the need for so many bilingual employees, and 
I was quickly and thoroughly told that employers have to make a living too. 
Most employers have something to sell. The buyers are from sixty to eighty per 
cent Spanish-speaking people, and they shop where they can get service, and they 
can only get service where they can make their wants understood. 

“El Paso has grown because it is a border city and_a clearing house for sales to 
citizens of the interior of Mexico. Those citizens come up here for other services 
also. Many residents of Juérez speak English, and a good many of them work in 
El Paso. In the interior of Mexico, I found that many with whom I came into con- 
tact speak excellent English. They make a good living because they speak both their 
own Spanish and the language of their North American neighbor. It is not politics. 
It is good business. I question the advantages of speaking Spanish as an asset in the 
Good Neighbor Policy. I doubt if our ability to speak Spanish is conducive to a more 
friendly relationship between the peoples of the two countries.” 


Another letter to The El Paso Times: 


“If we are to build ‘One World’ then it behooves us Americans to start at the 
bottom of the structure of this important edifice. This bottom is the foundation 
where the start must begin in mutual understanding. So since understanding is the 
crucial place to start from, there is no better method to learn understanding than 
the knowledge of different languages. Signs and actions help, but words express the 
inner sentiments.” 


From an editorial in the Chicago Tribune: 


The Chicago school board, adopting a suggestion put forward in these columns 
some months ago, has decided to exchange teachers with some of the Latin 
American countries. The board has appropriated $15,000 for the travel expenses of 
its teachers and will pay them their usual salaries while they are abroad in the 
expectation that similar arrangements will be made by foreign school authorities 
for the teachers who come here in exchange. 

The primary purpose is to improve the quality of instruction in the Spanish 
language. . . . The teachers we send to Latin America can be expected to learn 
Spanish as they could never learn it in an English-speaking environment. They 
should return better equipped for their work then they are now and meanwhile 
we should have the benefit of instruction from a group of teachers whose native 
language is Spanish. 

Language instruction in American schools has been improved in recent years, 
but there is still a long way to go. All too often the youngsters get the idea that 
a foreign language is less a means of expression than an instrument of torture. 
As such, they will have as little to do with it as they can. Only the fewest of 
them ever acquire in school any real competence in the use of a foreign tongue. 

Maybe the presence in the classroom of teachers to whom the foreign language 
is not a dead thing to be dissected, will stimulate the pupils’ interest. At any rate the 
experiment is well worth trying. If it works, the board should arrange exchanges 
with France, Germany, and perhaps other countries as well. 

M. C, J. 


Latin American Number of “Mademoiselle.”—The March, 1946 issue of 
Mademoiselle is one every teacher of Spanish will delight to own. The entire 
magazine, in a beautiful array of pictures and colors, features Latin America. 
There are poems by Pablo Neruda and Jaime Torres Bodet, short stories by 
Eduardo Mallea and Ciro Alegria, articles by German Arciniegas and Olga 
Bricefio, Illustrating an article “:You Want to Study Spanish? ; Olé!” by 
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“Professor Morris Bishop of Cornell University are two pages of Loteria 
vocabulary cards, a favorite game for beginners in Spanish. Students seeking 
information on vocational opportunities in Latin America are given sound 
advice in the section “Jobs and Futures” by Ray Josephs. The “Design for 
Living” department shows “Rio’s Fluid Modern.” In “Something to Talk 
About” one learns of Latin American books, theater, music, and art. Fashions 
are inspired by Latin America too. The fiesta dress worn by the huapango 
dancer whose portrait is on the cover may be purchased in New York for 
$79.95. 

Mademoiselle’s Latin American scholarship has been awarded to Alice dos 
Santos Maia, a twenty-one-year-old Brazilian teacher who will spend the year 
at Smith College studying English and American literature. The scholarship 
includes transportation, tuition, board, textbooks, and incidentals, with the 
addition of summer study at the University of Michigan’s English Language 
Institute. 

M. C, J. 


“Children in Latin American Art.”—Twelve paintings by eleven artists of as 
many countries are included in a set of reproductions, entitled “Children in 
Latin American Art,” just issued by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. Prepared for the use of pupils and teachers alike, 
each picture in this set is accompanied by two texts. One describes the work in 
terms designed to capture a child’s interest, while the second, a brief bio- 
graphical note on the artist, is intended as a teachers’ guide. Chosen for artistic 
merit as well as for their educational value, the works represent almost all 
contemporary schools of painting. The classic naturalism of “Raquelita,” by 
Carlos Aliseris of Uruguay, contrasts with Brazilian Candido Portinari’s boldly 
expressionistic “Carnival,” or with the primitive “Boy with Fruit” of Fernando 
Castillo, Mexican artist. “The children in this collection remind us that a melt- 
ing pot of peoples exists both north and south of the Rio Grande, and that all 
races and nations are represented in the Americas,” states an introductory note 
appearing on the folder. “It is hoped that the pictures will provide a point of 
departure for further study of the people and customs of the countries repre- 
sented.” The set, “Children in Latin American Art,” may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Price of the reproductions is twenty-five cents per set. 

H. G, D. 


“Language Week” in Washington, D.C. Schools—For a number of years 
the Washington, D.C., public high schools have been celebrating an annual 
“language week” under the leadership of Miss Emilie Margaret White, head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages, Divisions One to Nine. This year, 
the program has been sponsored by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Bernice V. Wall, a teacher of Latin in the William Howard Taft Junior 
High School. Teachers and pupils of some twenty senior and junior high 
schools are participating in the week’s program, May 6 to 10, inclusive, 
which is intended to foster interest in the study of French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish. Special assembly programs, with music, folk-dancing, and talks, 
exhibits, and posters are features of the week. The students make the posters, 
plan and direct the programs, and of course carry the main burden of partici- 
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pation in them. Among the slogans used in posters during past years are those 
featured in Hispania, the Modern Language Journal, and other language 
journals. To these have been added this year such slogans as “Love Thy 
Neighbor, But Speak His Language,” and “Language Is the Passport.” 

H. G, D. 


Harvard Not So Far Off the Track.—Those who have been distressed by 
the myopic attitude of the “Harvard Report” (General Education in a Free 
_ Society) with regard to foreign languages, will take heart after reading the 
most recent report issued from Harvard, “Languages and International 
Affairs,” the report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee on Educational 
Policy of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The membership of the Sub- 
Committee, of which Professor Donald C. McKay of the Department of 
History is chairman, includes two members from the field of History, two 
from Government, one from Sociology, one from Economics, one from Com- 
parative Philology, and one from Romance Languages (Professor William 
Berrien, one of the Associate Editors of Hispania). The report discusses 
the influence of the war, the character of war-time area and language pro- 
grams, implications of war-time area and language experience, the place of 
regional studies in liberal education, and the demand for men trained in 
international affairs. The report recommends for 1946-47 (1) the introduction 
of one or two experimental regional programs, recommending Soviet Russia 
and China as the first regions; and (2) the introduction of a broad program 
of study in international affairs leading to the degree of Master of Arts, 
embracing basic training in international law, relations, and administration, 
followed by specialized work in a region or in an approved discipline, the 
entire program being flexibly designed to meet the individual needs of a 
small group of selected students. A feature of both programs is the insistence 
on foreign language, through a “double language course,” extending through 
two terms and meeting three times a week for work in language structure and 
five times a week in addition for aural-oral drill and reading. This would be 
followed by an advanced “half-course” (one term) in the language. The 
report suggests the establishment of a central phonetics laboratory, the 
creation of the foreign milieu by assembling living materials, such as news- 
papers, magazines, movies, phonographs, and provision for listening to radio 
broadcasts. It also suggests that one of the residential Houses might be made 
the center for the study of a given regional language, with opportunity for 
daily conversation at a “language table.” In addition to this enlightened 
foreign language program, the Committee suggests the establishment of new 
courses on “The United States in World Affairs,” “Twentieth Century His- 
tory” (world history since 1914), and “Cultural Differences and International 
Understanding.” The report also recommends a special budget, permitting the 
employment of additional personnel, including not only professors or in- 
structors and teaching fellows but language assistants or drill-masters. Support 
for planned field research in the respective areas is also strongly recommended. 
In its proposals the Sub-Committee sees an opportunity for Harvard “to 
continue its réle of intellectual leadership and to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the shaping of peace and understanding in the post-war world.” 

H. G. D. 
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The Spanish Teacher's Qualifications.—In our afén for more and better 
teachers it is well to consider the excellence of some who are “on the job.” The 
following letter is from a teacher who is doing her bit and more in one of our 
Mexican Border cities. How many more are there with such qualifications? 

“I have taught Spanish fourteen years in high schools, junior college, and 
in the Vocational School here. I was born in Guanajuato and have lived in 
many other places in Mexico for ten years. My mother is Mexican and I am 
bilingual, without any trace of accent in either language. I have studied Spanish 
always and have a B.A. and M.A. degree in Spanish. I wrote a thesis on a 
Spanish American topic and have attended the University of Mexico Summer 
School. 

“I understand the problems and shortcomings of the Spanish teacher. In the 
Southwest, many times, half of the students may already speak Spanish, and 
the situation calls for thorough preparation on the part of the teacher and 
many adjustments in the use of any course of study. I have written many 
lessons on local topics, such as El Rodeo, Los Caballos, Los Vaqueros, etc., 
long projects such as El Camino Panamericano, and timely lessons such as 
Gabriela Mistral. I have collected, mounted, and filed many thousands of 
pictures which I use constantly. I have done long projects on preparing ad- 
vertising in Spanish for the Spanish American market, and the students’ 
response has been gratifying. I have written for the local teachers’ publica- 
tion and have given items to the press of all the activities of our Spanish 
classes and placed items in Spanish in the school papers. I have presented 
student assemblies and student radio programs and made the community 
conscious of the value and charm of Spanish. 

“My work in the Vocational School has been especially interesting. The 
classes are open only to employed or employable adults who feel a need for 
conversational ability in Spanish. As we do not use a book, everything depends 
on the teacher. I have worked out lessons to fill the needs of different groups— 
nurses, clerks, telephone workers, receptionists, contractors, and others. Three 
years ago I started with ten people, Soon we had ninety and were having 
classes four nights a week. Last year another teacher had to be employed, 
and this year the interest in the classes continues to grow. In the years I 
have worked I have sent literally hundreds of people to Mexico, and I have 
never missed an opportunity to improve relations and understanding in every 
possible way right here where more work certainly needs to be done.” 

M. C. J. 


Spanish Listening Post—Under the direction of Miss Alice Heap, Spanish 
instructor at the Knoxville (Tennessee) Evening High School, a free course 
open to the public is being offered this semester for one hour each week. 
It is known as the “Listening Post” because of the extensive use of phonograph 
records, the latest acquisition being the set of forty “sides” which compose the 
“New World Spanish” course by Doyle and Aguilera (New World Spanish 
on RCA Victor Records). “Our contacts with the Central and South American 
peoples will multiply in the post-war world,” observes Miss Heap. “Our people 
will go there more, not only for vacations, but for jobs and to enter business. 
Our ‘Listening Post’ will give them just what they need—Spanish from the very 
beginning, and made easy.” M.C. J. 
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Instruction in Mexican Folklore —The Texas State College for Women in its 
Annual Summer School at Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, has been particularly 
favored by the Mexican Government in receiving the services of a Cultural 
Mission sent it through the courtesy of the Secretaria de Educacién Publica. 

In 1944 representatives of one of the Missions were sent to Saltillo to give 
a series of programs of Mexican dances and songs. One of the objectives of 
the Cultural Missions is the preservation of the folk-culture of Mexico. In 
1945 a complete Mission composed of eight members was sent for the purpose 
of enriching the Summer School program. The artists were available to the 
School during the entire six weeks, and the Mission devoted itself for a period 
of two weeks to performances and the teaching of Mexican folklore. Classes 
in folk-dances and songs were conducted by the missioners, and both formal 
programs and informal demonstrations were given. In addition to the dances 
and songs themselves, the students learned something of the history and 
background of the folk-culture. The part played by the Mission in contributing 
to the students’ knowledge and skill as well as to their entertainment was 
indeed significant. 

The following were members of the Cultural Mission: 

J. Lamberto Moreno, director, from Michoac4n, and specialist in folklore in general, 
poet, and composer. 

Carlos Robledo, pianist, from Guanajuato, and specialist in Mayan music. 

José Gémez, choral director, composer, pianist, specialist in music, from Michoac4n. 

Jess Monroy Michel, guitarist, singer, and actor, from México, D. F. 

Marcelo Torreblanca, dancer, from México, D. F., specialist in folk-dances. 

Maria Carmen Navarrete, professor of dance, from México, D. F., specialist in folk- 
dances. 

Alejando Castillo, guitarist, from México, D. F. 

Romantico Ramos, guitarist, from México, D. F. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish and Ophthalmology—We are indebted to Professor Willis Knapp 
Jones of Miami University for the following extract from a letter written 
(before the war) by an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist to our fellow- 
member, Professor Sara Norris of the State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. Spanish, it seems, was third among the languages from which 
articles are abstracted for the Journal of Ophthalmology. “German still leads, 
Russian is second, Spanish a close third, followed by Italian and French, 
which run a poor fourth and fifth,” says Dr. H. L. Huffington. “I thought 
this would be interesting to you, as I know you are very much interested in 
the Spanish language. I might also add that we see quite a few articles in 
Portuguese from the ophthalmologists of Brazil.” 

H. G, D. 


A Noteworthy Number of the “NEA Journal.”—The April, 1946 issue of the 
Journal of the National Education Association contains much material of 
interest to our members. “Mexican Show Window” (pp. 168-171) is an ex- 
cellent illustrated article on Mexico, based on materials supplied by the 
National Geographic Magazine, which cannot fail to stimulate interest in 
travel in Mexico. “National Education in an International World” (p. 175), 
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by Professor I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University—a Pro- 
fessor of Education who has always set his sights broad and high, and who 
has been a consistent advocate of foreign languages as an essential element in 
intelligent twentieth-century education—stresses the importance of education 
that recognizes “the moral principle of respect for the dignity and worth 
of human persons, preached by all great religions and inherent in the ideal 
of democracy.” Textbooks, especially, can contribute to the success of 
UNESCO, according to Dr. Kandel, who refers to recent voluntary activities 
in the United States devoted to the study of textbooks dealing with Latin 
American countries and Canada. The first of these studies, Latin America in 
School and College Teaching Materials,* is already in print. The study of the 
textbook treatment of Canada is in preparation. But, as Dr. Kandel observes, 
“Recent history has shown .. . that unilateral efforts to revise the materials of 
instruction are futile. . . . The ‘universal rededication of minds’ . . . must 
begin in the schools of each nation. World understanding must begin at home.” 
“French at Ten” (pp. 186-187 of the same number) prepared under the 
direction of Miss Emilie Margaret White, head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages (Divisions One to Nine), of the Washington, D.C. Public Schools, 
describes the successful experiment in teaching French to second-graders and 
fifth-graders in the Janney Elementary School, Washington. (The choice of 
French, it should be added, was dictated by the fact that the temporary decline 
of high-school enrollments in French made it possible to assign an outstanding 
teacher of French from a neighboring senior high school to this important 
experimental project.) Finally, there is “Summer Workshops in International 
Relations” (pp. 188-189), by Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, of the Division of 
International Education Relations, United States Office of Education, who 
is also one of the two Executive Directors (Dr. Francisco Villagran is the 
other) of the Spanish Language Institute, to be held at the National University 
of Mexico from June 25 to August 15, 1946, and last but not least, is an 
Associate Editor of H1spanra and the mainstay of our “Notes and News” de- 
partment. Her article is packed with information. 
H. G. D. 


“Noticias para los maestros de espaiiol.”—This stimulating and informative 
bulletin is issued quarterly at the University High School of the University 
of Minnesota under the auspices of the Minnesota Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and the University of 
Minnesota Spanish Department. The editors are Emma Maria Birkmaier 
and Dorothy Trandeff. Other chapters desirous of embarking upon new under- 
takings indicative of their professional spirit might well emulate the example 
of our colegas of Minnesota. 


H. G. D. 


Hispania Article Reprinted—Professor I. L. Kandel’s article, “Foreign 
Languages and Trends in Secondary Education,” written especially for 
Hispania and published in our August, 1945 issue, was reprinted in slightly 


* Washington: American Council on Education, 1944. Cloth. 494 pp. Price, $3.00. 
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abridged form in The Education Digest (Ann Arbor, Michigan) for November, 
1945. Professor Kandel, who is Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, subjects What the High Schools Ought to Teach 
and Education for All American Youth to analysis with respect to their 
treatment of foreign languages, and points out the paradox involved in the 
sponsorship of the second of these pronouncements by the Educational Policies 
Commission, which while assuming “a leading position in the campaign for 
education for peace and international understanding” has in Education for All 
American Youth “failed to appreciate the importance of foreign languages 
as the basis for such understanding and cooperation,” according to Dr. Kandel. 
H. G. D. 


Foreign Languages and Global Peace.—Joe Baer, “The Inquiring Reporter,” 
in his daily column, “What’s Your Answer .. .?”, published in The San Diego 
Daily Journal, San Diego, California, asked this question of various San Diego 
citizens: “Do you believe wider use of foreign languages would help keep 
global peace?” Some of the answers follow: 

Camille A. Baker, foreign language teacher, San Diego: “If the study of 
languages is used to facilitate fighting a war, why can’t we apply the same 
effort toward global peace? Through the study of foreign languages, customs, 
mannerisms, and other national characteristics, we can acquire a better mutual 
understanding of neighboring nations.” ‘ 

Frank G. Forward, Vice-President, Union Title Insurance Company, and 
Chairman, Baja California Committee of the Chamber of Commerce: “One 
of the greatest things that can create understanding is to break down the 
language barrier. Our committee has for years urged that Spanish be taught 
in primary grades of our schools. Languages can be learned more easily at 
this age. The best way to break down the feeling of restraint among different 
nationals is through knowledge of languages.” 

Clara E. Breed, Supervising Librarian, Children’s Department, San Diego 
Public Library: “We Americans have always been smug, thinking we could 
talk English all over the world. We need to learn to use more foreign 
languages.” 

W. T. P. 


Federagao Nacional de Clubes de Estudantes de Portugués.—Com a presenga 
de grande numero de estudantes e professores, realizou-se no dia 15 de margo, 
na sede da Federagio Nacional de Clubes de Estudantes de Portugués, 435 
West 117th Street, em Nova York, a reuniéo mensal conjunta dos clubes 
situados naquela cidade. 

Ao iniciar a reunido, o director da Federacgio, professor José Famadas, 
relatou actividades recentes de clubes de outras cidades dos Estados Unidos 
e forneceu novos nomes de jovens de Portugal e do Brasil que desejam 
corresponder-se com estudantes norte-americanos. 

Passou, entéo, a palavra ao professor A. R. Prista, que obsequiou os 
presentes com a audigdo de varios discos de musica portuguesa e brasileira. 


A seguir, foi lido pelo professor Famadas um conto humoristico do escritor 
brasileiro Artur Azevedo. 
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Finalmente, procedeu-se a leitura d’A Ceia dos Cardeais, do autor portu- 
gués Julio Dantas, na qual tomaram parte os professores Ernesto DaCal, da 
Universidade de Nova York, Herman Slutzkin, da Bronx High School of 
Science, e José Famadas, da Universidade de Columbia. ( Release.) 


Reproductions of Latin American Art——Paintings and sculptures of all 
Latin America—as varied in style and subject as are the homelands of the 
artists—make up the second set of “Contemporary Art in Latin America” 
reproductions, now ready for distribution by the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union. The first set in this series, issued in 
1943 and representing the work of thirty artists, achieved such popularity 
that the edition was exhausted within a few months. Continued interest 
prompted the Division to prepare this new group of pictures, comprising re- 
productions of works by thirty-six artists of sixteen countries. Thirty-two 
paintings and five pieces of sculpture are included, together with a booklet 
giving biographical sketches of the artists. 

“It is interesting to observe,” one reads in a foreword to the selection, 
“that the art of Latin America tends to divide into two groups: in one are 
works from the countries where a pre-Columbian heritage has colored the point 
of view of the artist—as in Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador; in the other 
are works of those countries in which a European tradition prevails—as in 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. The influence of African culture 
may be felt in the art of the West Indies and Brazil. As in the United States, 
a unified school has yet to evolve out of the many influences which have 
helped to form the art of the Latin American nations.” 

Represented in this selection are six Cuban works, five from Mexico, four 
from Argentina, three from Brazil, two each from Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Peru, and Uruguay, and one apiece from Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. The set may be 
obtained from the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6 D.C., at thirty-five cents a set. (Release.) 


CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Graypon S. De Lanp, Secretary-Treasurer 


[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in Secretary's files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 


ALABAMA. The Alabama Chapter held its Spring Meeting April 13, 1946, 
at the Molton Hotel, Birmingham, with Miss Bertie Duncan, president, pre- 
siding. A delightful luncheon was enjoyed. Sefiorita Emilia Morales, from 
Bogoté, a student at Alabama College, gave an interesting talk in Spanish. 
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Her subject was “Impresiones de su pais en comparacién a mi patria, Colom- 
bia.” Another young Colombian, Lucia Duran, student at Birmingham-Southern 
College, spoke in Spanish on “La Educacién Publica en Colombia.” Dr. 
Marshall Nunn of the University of Alabama faculty had for his subject 
“Some Recent Trends in Foreign Language Teaching.” He also brought news 


of the December, 1945 meeting in Chicago. Officers for the coming year were 
elected. 


CENTRAL OHIO. The Central Ohio Chapter met on March 2, 1946, for a 
luncheon meeting at the Southern Hotel in Columbus. Mr. Robert Litzinger 
of Capital University spoke on the Institute for American Teachers of Spanish 
held in Mexico City during the summer of 1945. Dr. José Gonzalez spoke on 
“Una visita a las zonas tropicales de México,” and Professor W. K. Jones 
of Miami University, who had just returned from England where he was 
engaged in the Spanish teaching program, spoke on “Modern Languages in 
the GI Universities.” 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter met for a social tea, followed by an inter- 
esting program, on March 22, 1946. At the suggestion of the Executive Coun- 
cil, some forty teachers of the Chicago area each brought to this meeting one 
or two of their advanced students. Community singing of the old classroom 
favorites was enthusiastically enjoyed. Miss Agatha Cavallo, Professor of 
Spanish at Herzl Junior College and President of the Chicago Chapter, 
extended greetings. Professor Antonio Rubio, of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature at DePaul University, introduced the speakers of 
the afternoon, We are indebted to him for securing Sefiorita Berta Montero, 
a graduate of the University of Havana, holder of a fellowship from the 
Institute of International Education and a graduate student in Anthropology, 
Northwestern University, and Sefiora Mercedes Alvarez de Ramos from 
Caracas, Venezuela, graduate of the Instituto Pedagdégico, Caracas, a grad- 
uate student in History, Northwestern University. The former spoke on 
“Afro-Cuban Poetry: Its Cultivation and Significance in Present-Day Cuba.” 
After describing the sources of the poetry she entertained her listeners by 
reciting specific passages in the dialect of the characters. Sefiora de Ramos 
chose as her subject “Teresa de la Parra,” Venezuelan author and feminist 
leader in that republic. Teresa de la Parra spent some years as a student in 
Paris. The cosmopolitan atmosphere of the foreign quarters of Paris brought 
about a change in the viewpoint of Teresa who, on her return to her native 
Venezuela, found that she was out of tune with her environment. She there- 
fore figuratively “locked herself up” in order to write a book which was to 
plead, expose, and even condemn traditional behavior which stifles rather 
than stimulates freedom. Sefiora de Ramos related how Teresa de la Parra 
conveys her message to her Venezuelan sisters by means of a set of char- 
acters bearing family relationship, each of whom speaks his mind on money 
matters, domestic relations of the sexes, and the like, extending that conver- 
sation into all social and philosophic complexes of the human family. Two 
of Dr. Justo Juliano’s prize-winning students of Schurz High School, Lois 
Fraser and Dolores Chrost, delighted the audience with a well-nigh flawless 
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reading of Rubén Dario’s “Sonatina” and “La Rosa y el Jardinero” by the 
Brothers Quintero. 


FLORIDA. The Florida Chapter usually holds two meetings yearly, at which 
time progress in the teaching of Spanish is discussed and plans for future 
improvements are made. This year, in an effort to interest the State Depart- 
ment of Education, a special meeting was held in Tallahassee in February. 
Mr. Thomas N. Morgan, Consultant in Spanish for the State Department of 
Education, and who is very much interested in the state progress of Spanish 
teaching, presided. An address of welcome was given by the President of 
the Florida State College for Women, Dr. Doak S. Campbell. Dr. W. T. 
Edwards, Assistant Director of Instruction of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, also welcomed the group, The theme for the meeting was “Coordina- 
tion of Efforts in Florida.” Dr. A. R. Seymour, Chairman of the Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages of the Florida State College for Women, 
spoke on “Our Progress Thus Far”; his talk was most encouraging. Mrs. 
Angela P. Campbell, Rollins College, led the group-discussion of “Why 
Teach Spanish in Florida?”’. Points brought out were the fact that Florida’s 
proximity to Latin American countries, making it the “Air Gateway” into the 
United States, should certainly create a desire to understand and speak our 
neighbors’ language. Such a desire should be fulfilled by further extending 
the teaching of Spanish, not only in the high schools and colleges of the state, 
but by fully establishing a definite Spanish program in the elementary grades. 
This procedure, it was felt, would enhance the program of both the high 
schools and the colleges. Dr. Myra L. Yancey, of the Florida State College 
for Women, presented audio-visual aids. Miss Carmen Rivera, of the Florida 
State College for Women, spoke on “The Teaching of English in Puerto 
Rico,” describing the interest shown for our language in the Latin American 
countries. A discussion of the activities of the A.A.T.S.P. was headed by 
Mrs. Leonie S. Eccles, President of the Florida Chapter. The following topics 
were discussed: 1. High School and College Entrance Objectives. 2. Scholar- 
ships for Spanish-Speaking Students. 3. Language Service Center. 4. Textbooks 
to be Used. Progress reports were presented from each of the principal cities 
as follows: Thelma Barrow, Tampa; Angela P. Campbell, Winter Park; 
Ruth Campbell, Tallahassee; Father S. J. Cook, Miami; Mrs. L. S. Eccles, 
Jacksonville; Dr. O. H. Hauptmann, Gainesville; Thomas N. Morgan, Inter- 
American Center. This meeting followed a previous one, which was held at 
the University of Florida in Gainesville, in January 1945. At this time much 
inspiration was derived from the principal speaker, Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Professor of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian College, George 
Washington University. His subject was “Vitalizing the Study of Spanish 
and Portuguese.” “Teaching Spanish for the Army,” was presented by 
Mr. G. R. Hernandez, of the University of North Carolina. A demonstration 
on the teaching of Spanish in the lower grades was shown by Mr. Vidal 
Trumillo, Instructor at the University of Florida Demonstration School. Panel 
discussions were held in the teaching of Spanish in the elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges by outstanding teachers of the state. Serving as a 
practical example of what exchange teachers can mean to the Inter-American 
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Program, the University of Florida had as its guests a number of Latin 
American teachers who teach English in their respective countries. These 
teachers expressed their delight in the broadened, cultural education received 
as to the customs and habits of the people of our country. In turn, those who 
were fortunate enough to come in contact with them felt that they had 
gained much to better their understanding of these “good neighbors.” Florida 
Chapter is very much alive and is working towards the constant improvement 
of the teaching of Spanish. 


INDIANA. The Spring meeting of the Indiana Chapter was held at the 
University of Notre Dame on May 4, 1946. Walter F. Langford, University 
of Notre Dame, presided at the luncheon meeting. The principal address of | 
the afternoon program was made by Dr. Alfonso Orozco, Colombian Consul, 
Chicago, This was followed by a panel discussion on the topic “Coordination 
of High-School and College Spanish Courses,” directed by Glen D. Willbern, 
Indiana University. Panel members were Dorothy Case, Marion High School; 
Ruth Lewman, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; D. H. Patterson, Purdue 
University; and L. H. Turk, DePauw University. 


KANSAS. The Kansas Chapter will resume meetings this spring, the first 
since 1941. Mr. José de Osma, the President, is preparing the program of the 
meeting, which will be held April 27, in connection with the Cervantes Day 
celebration at the University of Kansas. 


LLANO ESTACADO. After an interim of several years due to the war, the 
Llano Estacado chapter has resumed its activities, The regular fall meeting 
was held in Plainview, Texas. At this time the following officers were elected: 
Miss Cora Russell of Amarillo, President ; Miss Agnes Charlton of West Texas 
State College, Canyon, Vice-President; Professor Hamilton of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Secretary; and Miss Gladys Wallis of Amarillo, 
Corresponding Secretary. In connection with the Interscholastic League con- 
tests, the Chapter will, as usual, sponsor a contest for second-year Spanish 
students in the high schools of this part of Texas. This will be a three-fold 
contest, consisting of a grammar test, an original composition, and a short poem 
recited from memory, Each school will be allowed to enter a pupil in each of 
the three fields. The Chapter will meet in Lubbock in May for a dinner meeting. 

The Llano Estacado Chapter is sponsoring a contest for students of Spanish 
in all the high schools of the Panhandle and the South Plains. By special ar- 
rangement, it will be a part of the regularly-scheduled contests of the Texas 
Interscholastic League, which will be held at the Texas Technological College 
on April 18 and 19. The Spanish Contest will consist of three parts: (1) free 
composition based upon a picture, (2) objective grammar, and (3) declamation. 
Prizes will be offered in each of these three divisions, and a student may com- 
pete in one or more divisions. 


LONE STAR. The Lone Star Chapter met on March 23, 1946 in the audi- 
torium of Cokesbury Book Store, Dallas, Texas, with Miss Roberta King, of 
the Adamson High School, Dallas, presiding. Approximately forty persons 
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attended, of whom twenty-four were Dallas teachers or students, Two vocal 
numbers, “Cuban Love Song” and “La Paloma,” were given by Misses 
Harriet Matlock and Priscilla Moseley, accompanied by Miss Wanda Ballard. 
“The Rio de la Plata Region” was the subject of a talk and accompanying 
slides presented by Dr. Warren Andrew, a member of the Southwestern 
Medical Foundation, Dallas. Dr. Andrew was sent to Uruguay by the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Cooperation of the Department of State. Sefiores Pérez 
Abreu, Consul of Mexico, and José R. Campos, Assistant Consul, congratu- 
lated the group on its progress and interest. Mr. William T. Tardy, Dallas, 
spoke on “Audio-Visual Aids” and showed a sound film. Mr. Tardy also 
brought a number of record sets for demonstration after the meeting. Miss 
Virginia Rootes described her experimental non-credit courses in conversa- 
tional Spanish as taught at the Dallas College in night classes. This led to a 
general discussion regarding the conversational method, the material avail- 
able, and the texts, of which there seem to be few. The Chapter agreed to 
assist financially in the purchase of prizes to be awarded in the State Pan 
American Student Forum. The following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Elenita Patton, Greenville High School; First Vice-President, Mrs, Berta 
W. Cannon, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Adelle Rogers Clark, Eastern Texas State Teachers College, Commerce; 
Third Vice-President, Dr. Grace Hesse, Hockaday School, Dallas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Pauline Y. Dennis, Austin College, Sherman. The Chapter 
will continue to have a news letter, the editor of which is to be appointed. 


LONG ISLAND. On Wednesday, April 10, 1946, the members of the Long 
Island Chapter were invited by Miss Ruth Richardson of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island, to hear an address by Professor Pedro Villa Fernan- 
dez of New York University. Professor Fernandez spoke to the students and 
teachers about Africa, where he spent some time in the Office of War Informa- 
tion. After his entertaining talk, the members of Sigma Delta Pi of Adelphi 
gave a tea where the speaker could be met informally. Following the tea a 
brief business meeting was held at which time announcement was made of 
the continuance of the Adelphi and Hofstra College scholarships, which are 
awarded on the basis of a competitive examination to outstanding Spanish 
students from local schools, 


NEW ENGLAND. The New England Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese ‘held its first meeting for the 
year 1946 on Saturday, April 6, at the headquarters of the Pan American 
Society in Boston. Professor A. Roy Thompson of Boston University read 
a brief tribute to his former colleague, Professor Gustavo de Aragén, whose 
untimely death in 1945 deprived the Chapter of its dynamic president. Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s tribute to Professor Aragén stressed the human as well 
as the scholarly qualities of the Hispanist whose death came as a great shock 
to friends of Hispanic culture in the Boston region. A musical interlude which 
proved most stimulating with regard to variety of selections and the sympa- 
thetic quality of interpretations, was provided by the gifted pianist, Miss 
Susanna Godoy, who played two groups of works drawn from the composi- 
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tions of Granados, Albéniz, Falla, Infante, Robles, and Villa~Lobos. Professor 
W. L. Fichter, of Brown University, as speaker of the afternoon, provided 
members of the Chapter and their guests with a very welcome opportunity to, 
recall pleasant days spent in Mexico, through his illustrated lecture, “Evoca- 
cién de México: tipos, costumbres, y artes populares.” To many who knew 
Professor Fichter primarily as one of this country’s most erudite scholars 
in the Hispanic field, his unaffected informality in presenting the unusual 
kodachrome slides which he made on a visit to Mexico some years ago came 
as a welcome reminder that truly distinguished scholars are generally above 
pedantry. The officers elected for 1946 are William Berrien, Harvard Uni- 
versity, President; Donald Devenish Walsh, The Choate School, Vice- 
President; Mary Stavrinos, Roslindale High School, Roslindale, Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary; Frances M. Burlingame, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts, Treasurer. The enthusiasm of Chapter members who attended 
the April 6 meeting augured well for an early increase in worthwhile activities 
of the Chapter toward maintaining a vital interest in Hispanism in a region 
which has given so much to its development in the past. 


NORTH CAROLINA. The North Carolina Chapter met March 29, 1946, 
in Asheville, at the time of the annual meeting of the N.C.E.A. The program 
opened with a luncheon, at which Srta. Delia Arizola, a student at the 
Woman's College of North Carolina, spoke in Spanish on “Del Pert a la Caro- 
lina del Norte,” telling of her home in Pert and her impressions of the United 
States. High-school pupils under the direction of Miss Katherine Tighe of 
the Lee H. Edwards High School of Asheville presented two skits. Demon- 
stration of teaching devices available for classroom use completed this part 
of the program: a Spanish sound-track film, with script, which can be rented, 
and various types of records for teaching, both commercial and other, pre- 
pared at the Woman’s College. At the afternoon session Dr. Francis C. Hayes 
of Guilford College spoke on “Profesor gringo en Bolivia,” relating some of 
his experiences as a teacher of English in Sucre, He emphasized the com- 
mercial invasion of Latin America by the United States which leaves Latin 
Americans ignorant of our cultural activities. The meeting appreciated the 
opportunity to hear Dr. C. Maxwell Lancaster of Vanderbilt University, 
co-author of a recent translation to English of Ercilla’s La Araucana. He 
discussed the background and subject-matter of the poem and read from his 
translation. Dr. Madaline Nichols, Visiting Professor at Duke University, 
spoke most helpfully on “Practical Pan Americanism,” offering suggestions 
as to how we as a nation and as individuals may work to improve relations 
between the United States and the Latin American republics. Miss Faye 
Martin of Winston-Salem discussed the Second Spanish Language Institute 
in Mexico, with mimeographed sheets prepared for those interested in 
attending the 1946 Institute. The meeting closed with a panel discussion on 
teaching problems, including a talk on “Principios y Principiantes” given by 
Srta, Edith Felid of St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville. 


OREGON. The Oregon Chapter held a dinner meeting March 28, 1946, the 
first one since September, 1945. Sixteen members attended. A committee to 
nominate new officers was appointed and plans were made to present a movie 
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in Spanish for all Portland students sometime in April. Dr. Moellering of 
Willamette University gave an interesting talk on “Cémo mejorar la 
organizacién.” 


SAN DIEGO. Members of the San Diego Chapter traveled across the border 
to Tijuana, Mexico, for their Spring meeting, March 30, 1946. Luncheon was 
served in a private dining room of Marianna’s Cafe. Tables were gaily 
decorated in red, white, and green crepe paper and multi-colored flowers, 
and a delicious combination of Mexican and Italian dishes was served. A trio 
of Mariachis sang and played in response to the numerous requests for the 
popular songs of Mexico. After a brief business meeting, Dr. Henry Cook, 
Professor of History at Claremont College, spoke on “Intercultural and 
Interracial Understanding.” He stressed the necessity of becoming better 
acquainted with people of different cultural backgrounds in our own com- 
munities if we would achieve progress in world understanding. The nation’s 
leaders can not be any more broad and tolerant toward other peoples than the 
population they represent. People must be reeducated to place world loyalty 
above national patriotism if progress is to be made toward international 
accord. At the conclusion of the address, members had an opportunity to 
shop in Tijuana’s stores and markets. 

The Chapter held its regular fall meeting on November 3, 1945, in the 
University Club in San Diego. The program consisted of a demonstration 
Spanish class taught by Mrs. Margit McRae, and a talk on educational 
experiences in Peru by Mrs, Peter Blong. Mrs. McRae, Supervisor of Spanish 
in the San Diego elementary schools, gave an interesting exhibition of her 
methods of teaching Spanish with a small class of sixth-graders from the 
McKinley School. A discussion on the coordination of elementary-school work 
in Spanish with work in the junior and senior high schools followed. Mrs. 
Blong gave a vivid description of her three-year stay in Peru, describing that 
country’s system of highways, life in Lima, the Peruvian school-system, and 
the successful work being done in the teaching of English. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN. The Misses Helen Holton, Jackson Junior Col- 
lege, and Germaine Baer, Jackson Senior High School, were hostesses to 
the Southern Michigan Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, February 23, 1946. After a short business meeting 
at the Junior College, the session was devoted to the program topic, Argentina. 
Mrs. Carl Bussche, who was in Jackson on a visit to her parental home, gave 
an informal talk on life in Argentina, where she has been in residence for 
the past eleven years. The movies of Argentina taken by the guest-speaker’s 
father, Mr. W. B. Timberlake, on one of his former trips to Buenos Aires, 
added color and interest to the meeting. Tea was served in the Junior College 
parlors at the end of the afternoon. 

The Southern Michigan Chapter met on Saturday, December 8, 1945, at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. A luncheon was held at the Union Build- 
ing, after which the group assembled at the International Center for a brief 
business meeting and program. It was pleasant to welcome back President 
Stanley Howell after an absence of more than a year. Dr. Carlos Teran, of 
Ecuador, head of the Institute of Latin American Studies at Michigan State 
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College, spoke on the subject “Contemporary Latin American Literature.” This 
was followed by a group of Spanish songs sung by students in the Department 
of Spanish. Tea was served at the conclusion of the meeting. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. The Southern New Mexico Chapter has had 
a profitable year in acquainting its members with Latin American and Mexican 
culture, and cementing international relations with its neighbors to the 
South. This has been accomplished by an interchange of visits with Juarez 
and Chihuahua, Mexico, where a visit to the schools in action has tended 
to increase our respect and understanding for our neighbors and for their 
great zeal in promoting a progressive educational program. Members of the 
Association who accepted the invitation of Mexican educators were over- 
whelmed with appreciation of the many courtesies extended them as guests, 
by the educators and by government officials in Chihuahua. The visitors were 
especially impressed with the superior quality of the school work and with 
the excellent athletic demonstration at the gymnasium, where a group of 
five hundred children in uniform demonstrated their accomplishments, Mrs. 
Erslinda Chavez, President of the Chapter, feels that the Director Federal de 
Educacién, Profesor Manuel Lépez Davila, and Profesor José Concepcién 
Fuentes, are leaving no stone unturned to promote their educational program. 
They are assisted by a group of very able and conscientious teachers. Sefiorita 
Guadalupe Brefia Ponce, Inspectora de Escuelas de Judrez, is also doing an 
excellent job in directing and helping improve the educational program for 
her district. The Chapter expects to entertain a group of thirty-five Mexican 
educators on April 11 and 12, when these honored guests will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit American schools and places of interest in Southern New 


Mexico. Our hope is that we may accord them the courtesy and consideration 
which they deserve. 


TEXAS. The Texas Chapter has had a very successful year, with twenty-five 
paid-up memberships and a varied program of activities. A demonstration - 
program of audio-visual aids was presented at the November, 1945 meeting. 
At the January, 1946 meeting the principal speaker was Sr. Antonio Sanchez 
Barbudo who, speaking as a Spanish refugee who found shelter in Mexico, 
presented his personal observations regarding the Mexican people. In March, 
Mr. Ralph Long, of the English Department of the University of Texas, 
spoke on difficulties encountered in teaching English to Latin Americans. 
This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of Miss Lilia Casis’s teaching career 
at the University of Texas, and the Texas Chapter will celebrate the anniver- 
sary at its final meeting in June. 


UPPER NEW YORK STATE. Members of the Chapter have not met since 
the beginning of the war but intend to resume meetings in the Fall. 
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“The Mission and the Method of Army Language Teaching.”—John S. 
Diekhoff, in the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 31: 
606-620, Winter, 1945, points out that discussions aroused over Army intensive 
methods of foreign language instruction should be concerned, not over which 
method, the intensive or the academic, is better, but what objectives should 
be sought in peace-time modern foreign language classes, Each method is 
designed for the objectives it seeks to attain. Dieckhoff finds that “knowledge 
of literary classics in their original languages is the primary objective of 
the conventional academic program in languages.” The objective of the Army 
intensive method was to teach the soldier students to understand and speak the 
colloquial form of the language. The method used “had been developed by 
professional linguists as a means of learning languages from native speakers, 
called ‘informants,’ who are not trained teachers.” The colleges were required 
to teach thirty-two different tongues, many of them never taught before in 
American schools. Many more hours of instruction were provided than in the 
conventional academic course. Discussing “the arithmetic of language teach- 
ing,” Diekhoff points out, in the words of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, that 
“in a thirty-six-week course, the trainee received from 540 to 612 hours of 
instruction and drill, or from five to seven times as much as in the usual 
school or college language class in an ordinary school-year.” Other factors 
that aided in accelerating the ASTP were “the added incentive of being on a 
military assignment,” and the superior selection of students. The use of in- 
formants was demanded by the shortage of available trained teachers. In 
normal times, one teacher handles about eighty students. With the limited drill- 
sections of the ASTP, “it would require eight instructors to teach eighty 
trainees.” By using informants, “one able and industrious linguist and twenty 
informants can teach four hundred men simultaneously.” In some cases, the 
linguist had first to learn the language from the informants and develop teach- 
ing materials before instruction could be begun. The intensive method was the 
expedient method, because of its flexibility in utilizing available teachers and 
because it was effective in developing skill in the colloquial spoken form of 
the language. The ASTP had to provide also suitable content material. “The 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 

+ In this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles dealing 
with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also abstracts of 
’ articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous issues 
of Hispanta.) Eprror. 
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content of conventional academic language training is literary. The content of 
the Army’s language training is practical.” Diekhoff continues: “If the study 
of a language and its literature is a full-time job—which it never is for under- 
graduates—a lot of language and a lot of literature can be learned in the nine 
months of a school year. If the study of a language and of the area in which 
it is spoken is a full-time job, as it was in the ASTP, a lot of language and a 
lot of practical knowledge can be learned. If both processes are education, they 
are different kinds of education.” The possible application of ASTP methods 
lies in teaching students to speak first as a preparation for their later literary 
studies. If this is done, “the Army may indeed have worked a minor revolu- 
tion in the teaching of humanities.” It may make another contribution, if area 
studies are likewise adapted to peace-time needs. 
W, TF. 


“A Note on Present Attitudes Toward Foreign Language Teaching.”—My- 
ron A, Peyton, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 596-602, November, 1945, 
discusses recent developments in foreign language teaching, and the proper 
function of foreign language study in liberal arts education. Chief among recent 
developments which receive his attention are the contributions of the ASTP 
to language teaching, and the Rockefeller research project at the University 
of Chicago, which is attempting to formulate ways of promoting a “second 
language objective” in American education. One of the difficulties in the way 
of peace-time use of ASTP methods is the necessity for greater expenditure on 
foreign language instruction to make possible the laboratory approach, long 
since accepted in science teaching. Language teaching must be restored to a 
position of dignity as a “cornerstone of the humanities,” and the popular 
notion of what constitutes “competency” in a foreign language must be raised 
to something near the ASTP standard. Peyton believes that “this whole busi- 
ness of learning a language, and what that language speaks for, demands a 
change in approach and procedure.” Foreign languages are handicapped by 
the current tendency to regard them as “tool” subjects merely. All subjects © 
are in a certain sense “tools” but they are also “aspects of life.” A language 
is more than a “tool”; it is the medium for transmission of a culture. That 
is why artificial languages for international use have made little headway. 
Better foreign language teaching will make “more intelligent and significant” 
the higher studies in language and literature and will attract more capable 
people to these fields, Peyton believes that “improvement for ourselves lies in 
the direction of increased cultural richness and amplitude.” 

W. 


“Nutley High School’s Plan of Language Teaching.”—William G. Meyer, 
in The German Quarterly, 18: 172-173, November, 1945, tells of the plan for 
reforming foreign language teaching in the Nutley High School, Nutley, New 
Jersey, adopted under the impulse of the ASTP influence. Henceforth new 
teachers employed there will be expected to be masters of the spoken language, 
and older teachers on tenure will be expected to repair any deficiencies in this 
respect. All language classes will be reduced in size to fifteen. Foreign lan- 
guages will be taught only in the eleventh and twelfth years, will be elective, 
and “instead of the usual one-hour-a-day session, we will have two hours a day 
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of language instruction during the entire junior and senior year.” Thus stu- 
dents will come to college with the equivalent in time of four years of high- 
school foreign language fresh in their minds, for which they will have been 
given three years of language credit. “Our aim will be to impart comprehend- 
ing and speaking ability first of all, then reading and writing ability, The back- 
bone of the new course will be the expert teacher who converses with his small 
classes in the language to be learned two hours daily during the last two years 
of high school.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Army Language Program.”—A. E. Sokol, in The Journal of Higher 
Education, 17: 9-16, January, 1946, evaluates the Army’s objectives and meth- 
ods in foreign language instruction, and points out that Army objectives are 
not the same as peace-time objectives, and that methods must vary according 
to the objectives sought. “The Army was not primarily interested in long-term 
educational or cultural values. . . , Only the immediate usefulness of the lan- 
guage was considered.” The author stresses the fact that “the language pro- 
grams were highly successful, and the Army obtained in full measure what it 
bargained for.” He finds, as far as methods used are concerned, that novelties 
of Army methods “concern comparatively minor issues.” He affirms that “no 
one will claim that these special methods can or should be applied directly 
to the usual college course in foreign languages, because its aims and condi- 
tions are and must be entirely different.” Linguistic specialists and informants 
were used mainly at the “first level” of language training. “The bulk of the 
work was done not by linguistic specialists, but by the regular language teachers, 
though native speakers without previous teaching experience helped exten- 
sively.” Sokol points out the well-known fact that much of the success at- 
tained was due to the large amount of time devoted to language study. Another 
aid to success was the limitation of goals to the speaking objective. He believes 
that “if sufficient time is available, the speaking should by all means be co- 
ordinated with the reading from the very beginning.” If time is limited, a choice 
of goals must be made. “Before making the choice we must be perfectly clear 
in our minds as to what those objectives involve.” The speaking goal was the 
natural choice for soldiers who were to be sent immediately to foreign coun- 
tries. Most peace-time students do not plan to go abroad immediately and 
would quickly lose their oral fluency. “Many students interested in learning a 
foreign language will continue to work primarily for a good reading ability 
and will be unwilling or unable to put the required effort into the oral drill.” 
The basic question involved is: “Is language study to be considered primarily 
as an educational process or a training course? In general, colleges are 
naturally interested chiefly in the former and only partly in the latter.” To 
severe educational purposes, “a good reading knowledge is of greater potential 
value than speaking knowledge.” The author points out the fact, already 
brought home to all by Professor Mario Pei,’ that one who has learned the 
grammar of a language and learned to read it, quickly acquires a speaking 
knowledge of a language when the need arises. An ill-considered rush to Army 
methods will “ruin our college system without even obtaining the advantages 


“An Experiment in Conversation,” French Review, 18: 96-99, December, 1944. 
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which the Army courses offered.” Sokol thinks that language study could be 
intensified for a limited number of students, that the oral objective might well 
be stressed in all classes more than it has been, and that better prepared teach- 
ers must be obtained. He thinks the best lesson to be learned from the Army 
experience, however, is the necessity of reexamining educational goals and of 
selecting methods designed to attain them. W.T.P 


“ASTP Influence on Modern Language Teaching.”—Vera D. Miller, in 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
29: 164-172, October, 1945,* points out the ways in which the ASTP methods 
may be applied to the teaching of foreign languages in the schools, and notes 
the fact that the Report of the California Subcommittee on Foreign Languagest 
recommended to California teachers many of these procedures before the 
Army had begun to make use of them. Miss Miller acknowledges that ASTP 
objectives and those of schools are different, but calls attention to the fact that 
ASTP instructors “used methods, procedures, and techniques which made their 
language teaching lively, effective, and productive of functional results.” The 
extent to which a teacher can learn from the ASTP “depends upon that 
teacher’s urge to follow new trends and his desire to seize the present golden 
opportunity. . . .” The California Subcommittee report previously mentioned 
resembles the ASTP in its decreased emphasis on grammar in the initial 
stages, its recommendation that reading be centered around cultural units, 
and its stress on the importance of conversation for the purpose of conveying 
meaning rather than for achieving grammatical correctness. Miss Miller shows 
how schools can stress the importance of area study in language classes 
through greater use of the facilities of the library; advocates planned, purpose- 
ful use of visual aids; makes suggestions for the carefully planned use of 
conversation in the classroom; and asks for administrative cooperation with 
language teachers in providing more time for language study and for the 
teacher’s preparation for his language classes, more money for materials, and 
more opportunities for summer study in the form of scholarships and work-. 
W. T.P. 


“Can High School Modern Language Study Pay Dividends?”—Esther M. 
Eaton, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 20-26, January, 1946, describes 
the successful operation of an intensive program in foreign languages offered 
over an extended period in Garden City High School, Garden City, New 
York, to show that many of the principles of the ASTP can be applied at the 
high-school level. A six-year program of language instruction in the junior- 
senior high school has been developed there. “The students are sélected at 
the end of the sixth grade on the basis of their scholastic, social, and physical 
readiness to add another subject to their program.” Five days per week are 
given to language instruction. The oral-aural approach is used. Much time is 
devoted to in-school practice in the use of the language. Emphasis is placed on 
the colloquial language dealing with life situations. Classes are kept small and 


* Reprinted from the May, 1945 issue of the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

+ Available at fifty cents per copy from Hiram W. Edwards, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
West Los Angeles, California. 
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the teachers are persons who really speak the language. Supplementary aids 
are employed, such as the phonograph, moving pictures, and visiting lecturers. 
“Grammar is taught as the need arises for it or as the curiosity of the student 
demands it. The foreign language is the medium of expression from the first 
day, except for initial teaching of grammatical points, An interest in history, 
geography, and mores is motivated by various projects. . . . One must be 
aware of the short concentration-span of the eleven- and twelve-year-old and 
early teen-age child; of the need for a variety of activities within one period.” 
So far “eight classes have been graduated from the six-year course and ten 
from the four-year course in French which runs parallel to it for those who 
have less time. The first class in Spanish will be graduated from the six-year 
program in June, 1946.” Miss Eaton quotes at length from letters received 
from graduates to prove the value of the instruction given. Included in these 
are letters from college students, graduate students, and young men serving 
in the armed forces, The author concludes: “Can we not pool enough evidence 
of successful high-school experience to offer conclusive proof that, under 
favorable conditions high-school modern language study does pay dividends?” 
Wa 


“La Federacién educacional de los paises escandinavos.”—Reinhold Schairer, 
in the Revista Belga, II, 12-14, Octubre, 1945. “Los tres paises escandinavos, 
Dinamarca, Suecia y Noruega, comienzan ahora su programa de educacién con 
una fuerza constructora que no existe en ningtina otra nacién: la federacién 
educacional . . . Ha unido pacificamente tres paises, antes agresivos y belicosos, 
en una familia de naciones, y sin embargo ha evitado toda medida compulsoria 
o unificadora ... La federacién educacional ocupa el lugar de los tratados de 
paz... gandé una espléndida victoria de paz, major que los diplomaticos nunca 
pudieron hacer, puesto que esta paz no dejé amarguras ni resentimientos . . 
creé lo que hoy Ilamamos ‘Escandinavia.’” 

This educational federation, so distinct from that bting forged to the south 
in the same decades, was not implanted by governments but by educators and 
students themselves, the Danish teachers in’ 1863 proposing regular meetings 
of teachers of Scandinavian countries, the first of which took place in 1870. 
The Norden Committee is the permanent institution designed to carry out a 
vast program of student and teacher exchange, the organization of teachers’ 
courses in inter-Scandinavian subjects, the publishing of the Scandinavian 
Scientific Review, founded in Oslo in 1922, and of documents and annals of 
the federation meetings which “influyen hasta en las escuelas mds apartadas 
de los tres paises. Su unica influencia es moral y sin embargo produce entre 
otros resultados el tinico sistema realmente efectivo para suprimir de los libros 
de texto errores, prejuicios y mentiras que envenenan la juventud en las 
relaciones internacionales y para eliminar de las clases la ensefianza anticuada 
de la historia. Las conferencias han producido un respeto y amistad mutua; 
han fomentado los adelantos modernos de la educacién dando, por ejemplo, 
igual oportunidad en educacién a los nifios de todas las clases sociales, aumen- 
tando la instruccién manual en todas las escuelas, intensificando los estudios 
internacionales, promoviendo una actitud informativa en cuestiones sociales 
y por ultimo, aunque no lo menos importante,.el reconocimiento de que no hay 
sistema educacional perfecto si no ofrece gran variedad de. instituciones para. 
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la educacién de adultos y de todos los obreros tanto industriales como 
agricolas. ... 

“Lo esencial en todos estos esfuerzos es que estan basados enteramente en 
los esfuerzos libres y voluntarios de maestros, estudiantes y escuelas. No se 
hallan impuestos, protegidos o financiados por agencia gubernamental alguna. 
. .» El movimiento no queda asi limitado a la escuela . . . todo el pueblo en 
general va adquiriendo, cada vez en mayor grado, una actitud de amistad y 
cooperacién inter-escandinava que hace inttiles y anticuadas las tensiones y 
fricciones, y superfluos los tratados y leyes internacionales. . . .” 

F. H. S. 


“The Biological Basis of Democracy,”—Edmund W. Sinnott, in the Yale 
Review, XXXV, 61-73, September, 1945, For the first time the “democrat is 
being forced . . . to justify his faith in the free way wherein he walks,” since 
“Fascist totalitarianism or proletarian dictatorship captured the imaginations 
of many eager souls grown restless at the slow advance which free states have 
been making towards those great social ends which men desire.” 

But “a modern generation, tough-minded in an age of disillusion,” has to be 
convinced that any plan for human society “must be grounded on scientific 
fact rather than on passion, emotion or intuition,” since “for good or ill, science 
is now a great court of appeal.” It will have to be convinced’that the free way 
of life “is so embedded in the very nature of things, is so in harmony with the 
biological basis of the life of man, that it is better than the systems they 
support.” 

But, states the author, “It is rather in the fundamental character of proto- 
plasmic structure and activity that we can find the basis for those essential 
aspects of democracy—freedom, progress, or the worth of individuals. . . .” 
To those convinced that freedom is only a selfish and undisciplined thing he 
points out that human diversity which “strikes through all our physical and 
psychological mechanisms,” no two men being genetically alike. And this 
human diversity, the dictators’ stumbling block, is the basis of democracy. 
Though “too often circumstance has limited the full expression of that wide 
innate diversity with which our race is blest.” And probably the deepest social 
problem of our day is “just how far to let the state cut down our freedom... 
to gain more general benefit for all... .” 

The second attribute of the free way of life might be called “progress,” 
“advance,” “adventure,” this “continued quest, this ferment in the heart and 
mind” that offers “the only hope of finding that safe haven of a wise and 
brotherly society which is the world’s desire.” And fortunately this spirit lives, 
lives in that protoplasm “deceptively sensitive to outward change,” but which 
“shows still a most determined obstinacy. Those genes that mutate are but 
few compared to the hosts that never change at all. . .. Our germinal material 
thus passes on, unspotted from the world, unchanged through all the old un- 
happy past and ready in any generation to fulfill at once those great potentiali- 
ties which man inherits but which yet he hardly has begun to realize. .. . 

“Tf the stars in their courses are not fighting for us, at least the genes within 
our chromosomes do so. Totalitarian rule, dictatorship, Gleichschaltung, statism 
—all systems which confine the mind of man, limit his future, force him into 
a mould—gain little ideological comfort from biology. Life must be free. For 
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countless generations it has pressed along to ever higher levels till in man it 
bursts into a sudden rush of change which leaves us breathless. Protoplasmic 
possibilities undreamed of rise before us. . .. Unless we will it otherwise, we 
shall move on to almost limitless horizons . . . our cause may meet reverses, 
but in the end it cannot lose. There fights beside us something deep in the 
substance of the universe which made the life we know and planted there the 
seeds of freedom which in us have come to flower... .” 
F. H. S. 


“What Our Students in Service Are Thinking About.”—W. R. Hatch, in 
Education, LXV, 630-635, June, 1945. Excerpts from letters of ex-students in 
service reveal that most of them realize the falseness of material values, that 
“there is little relationship between a pocketbook and happiness. . . . From 
their experience in a people’s army fighting in the battlefronts of the world 
has come a growing understanding that there is such a thing as ‘the common 
humanity of man.’ And with this understanding has come a new sense of 
responsibility. And so we find them thinking and talking about citizenship, 
even world-citizenship ; about democracy, more democracy at home and abroad ; 
or of freedom, for freedom makes sense where they live. . . .” 

No longer will a college education justify itself to them “in terms of the 
pay-check it will ultimately provide,” nor will one “that loses sight of these 
values, the values that give dignity to man and give meaning to his society. . . .” 

On his return the ex-soldier may hold the educator, along with the rest of 
society, to blame if he feels “a binding and choking sense of frustration. .. . 
Cynicism would replace his idealism, and he could become as calloused as he had 
been sensitive, as selfish as he had been selfless. . .. If we are cynical, unbeliev- 
ing, un-understanding and unyielding, the only positive good that the war 
might have produced will be lost, and in this loss the soldier will have learned 
to hate society, and society to hate itself.” 

F. H. S. 


“To the Class of ’45.”—-Norman Cousins, in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, XXVIII, 20, June 9, 1945. A “warning against an illusion . . . that you 
have completed your education. . . . Beware of this intellectual bankruptcy. 
It can happen with the greatest of ease despite four years of what is technically 
known as higher education. All you have to do is coast for a year or two, 
allowing your mental assets to dwindle, and you can cancel out a large part 
of the formal educational transaction you are now concluding. What you put 
into your mind between the age of twenty-one and thirty-five will determine 
to a large extent how much meaning you can put into your life and how much 
meaning you can get out of it. These are the vital years of cerebral growth and 
retention, assuming, of course, that there has been some activity during the 
previous years.” 

This “cerebral refurbishing” is to be done by doing it; by retaining one’s 
curiosity about the world; by being interested in and concerned for the pheno- 
mena of life and living; learning how to listen; integrating new knowledge, 
and new interests, with old. But if your education has provided you only with 
facts, it is a failure. Of more importance is the ability to appraise, recognize, 
and seek facts in the right place. 
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“Education—the good education, that is—can help you to move out beyond 
the narrow and calcifying confines of the ego so that you can identify yourself 
sympathetically—no, that word is not strong enough—identify yourself com- 
passionately with the main stream of humanity.” 

F. H. S. 


“The Symbols of Cultural Survival.”—A. G. Keller, in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, XXVIII. 5-7, 28-30, March 17, 1945. “. . . It is noteworthy that 
the persistence of cultural survivals is promoted by wishful thinking and by 
deference to the Authority of some Great Man; and that the survival cannot 
stand up against free investigation on scientific lines of the records of human 
experience. .. . This very confidence in ‘logic’ is another survival out of a time 
when men thought that truth could be arrived at by juggling words and con- 
cepts. ... 

“The scientifically-minded are . . . alone in resisting the temptation to use 
the mind as an instrumentality for supplying ‘good reasons,’ as distinguished 
from ‘real reasons,’ for thinking and doing what they want to, as the spirit 
moves. The scientificially-minded recognize no such ‘will to believe.’ . . . It 
is the freedom of investigation, resulting in the acquisition of ‘historic sense,’ 
that undoes rationalization. Dogma of any kind favors it, for the dogmatist, 
knowing that he possesses the whole truth, is under no stress to criticize or 
amend, but can readily twist anything and everything into terms of his in- 
spirational assumption, which is his authoritarian major premise. From it he 
can decide whatever has been put into it.” 

As geological fossils have been so significant in organic studies, so from the 
study of “word-fossils” might be constructed a culture-history. Such a partial 
survey, thoroughly and discreetly performed, should also “constitute an actual 
occupation of a part of the whole survival-territory which it is proposed to 
invade. It would form a ‘bulge,’ later to be consolidated with other local 
inroads.” 


“Ortega’s University.”—William Poster, in the New Republic, CXII, 850- 
851, June 18, 1945, reviews The Mission of the University by the Spanish 
writer Ortega y Gasset, The Spaniard believes, we are told, that the “basic 
evil of our time is the deficient distribution of knowledge. According to him 
the Western World is sick because our vast accumulation of scientific knowledge 
has not been synthesized, absorbed, or generally diffused in society. As a con- 
sequence, the masses who are voluntarily imprisoned in a cocoon of ignorance 
and the educated professionals who languish behind the rigid bars of specializa- 
tion are equally responsible for the deplorable state of civilization. . .. 

“In Ortega’s reformed university, professionalism would be fundamental 
and scientific research separately institutionalized in order that the great body ~ 
of students might receive adequate training for their profession and, along with 
it, at the hands of a dominating "Faculty of Culture,’ a sufficient understanding 
of the great developments in modern knowledge to enable them to function 
with a wider consciousness and to lead enlightened lives ‘at the height of our 
times... .’ 

“The ‘Faculty of Culture,’ devoted to the synthesis. and coordination of the 
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branches of modern learning, is a pleasing prospect to our educators and 
various modifications of it are already in use in American universities. For 
good or ill, there can be little doubt that their effect will be negligible so long 
as the acquisition of culture does not enter as a component into the vital, 
socially generated drive to compete and profit that continually frustrates the 
ambitious plans of our pedagogues, Students have a way of quickly disentang- 
ling themselves from the hampering robes of culture, once they emerge as 
young doctors, lawyers, and engineers to do battle with their colleagues for a 
place at the top of the heap.” 


F. H. 


“Education in Review. Lessons of War Emphasize the Need for Broad 
Liberal Arts Curriculum.”—Everett Case, in the New York Times, E 9, 
September 2, 1945, reports that “In college after college there is a fresh con- 
viction of the compelling importance for our times of a genuinely liberal 
education. Both the fact and the lessons of war have sharpened the edge of 
this perception.” The first chapters of the Harvard report suggest that “we 
must educate our young people to play their part in a world of dynamic and 
constantly accelerating change. On the other hand, students can hope to 
understand the roots and implications of change, both personal and social, only 
as they enter fully into our Western heritage. Again, education has the dual 
responsibility of discovering and developing talents of the gifted individual 
while doing all in its power to raise the general level of understanding.” And 
“Yale offers experimental and highly interesting options for limited groups, 
but plans to devote much of its regular freshman year to further training in 
such basic tool subjects as English, a foreign language, and ‘systematic 
thinking.’ ” 

The “emergence of a common core of studies,” aimed at being “dynamic 
rather than static,” to assure a more adequate general education, “asserts the 
responsibility of the college to test and weigh and prescribe certain funda- 
mentals, That function the colleges have abdicated long enough.” 

Dr. Case believes that educators themselves are to blame at least in part 
“for the aura of luxury—of the merely genteel and ornamental—which has 
surrounded liberal tradition in education, . . . It cannot be asserted too often, 
therefore, that the liberal arts are not synonomous with the Muses, much less 
with the Graces. They are concerned, it is true, with those attributes of spirit 
which lend grace and beauty to life. They are concerned, too, with man’s crea- 
tive impulses, and especially with those arts through which man communicates 
his truest insights and deepest experiences. 

“But they are also concerned with that curious and constant exploration 
into the nature of things that we call science. They are deeply concerned with 
the human problems arising from our efforts to live together peaceably and 
decently and freely in our now disordered and shrunken but still highly promis- 
ing world, And they are everlastingly concerned with those ethical and religious 
aspirations to know and understand, without which action is at best trivial 
and undirected, and at worst freighted with menace, 

“In a free and dynamic society, liberal education is no luxury but a func- 
tional necessity. Given effective teaching—which is seldom given, of course, 
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but has to be searched out with infinite pains and at mounting expense—the 
new programs which are emerging on the campuses of the country hold great 
promise. But it is only as the public understands not only the historic mission 
of liberal education but something of its current urgency that the promise 
will be redeemed.” 

F. H. S. 


“Modern Man Is Obsolete.”—Norman Cousins, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, XXVIII, 5-9, August 18, 1945. “When man can find no answer, he 
will find fear. . .. Is war in the nature of men?” Is man now “«bsolete, a self- 
made anachronism becoming more incongruous by the minute? . . . He has 
exalted change in everything but himself. He has leaped centuries ahead in 
inventing a new world to live in, but he knows little or nothing about his own 
part in that world.... 

“Yet all this has been—or can be—changed by the new age. Man now has 
it within his grasp to emancipate himself economically ... he can take the 
step from the competitive to the cooperative man. . . . There is power enough 
and resources enough for all... . 

“But even as man stands on the threshold of a new age, he is being pulled 
back by his coat-tails and told to look the other way, told that he must not 
allow his imagination to get out of hand—all this at a time when he should 
know almost instinctively that if he had put the same courage, daring, imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and skill that he demonstrated in winning the war into meeting 
the problems of the new age, he can win the peace as well. 

“He must believe, too, that mobilization of science and knowledge in peace 
should not be confined to cosmic forces, but must be extended to his other 
needs, principally health. . . . Surveying other adjustments he shall have to 
make if he chooses the positive course, man must consider himself in relation 
to his individual development. He can have the limitless opportunities that can 
come with time to think. .. . But a revolution is needed in his leisure-time 
activities—which so far have come to be associated almost entirely with the 
commodities of vended amusement, Once before, the world knew a Golden 
Age where the development of the individual—his mind and his body—was 
considered the first law of life. In Greece, it took the form of the revolution 
of awareness, the emancipation of the intellect from the limitations of corroding 
ignorance and prejudice. 

“Once again, if man wills it, he can be in a position to restore that first law 
of life. But he shall have to effect a radical transformation in his approach 
to and philosophy of education. . . . The primary aim should be the develop- 
ment of a critical intelligence. The futile war now going on between specializa- 
tion and general study must be stopped. . . . Unlimited exploration should be 
the first imperative of any educational program... . 

“National man” transformed to “world man” must “develop a world con- 
science, . .. The world is a geographic entity .. . the time element has been 
shattered. ... Man must decide, moreover, what is more important—his dif- 
ferences or his similarities. . .. If he chooses the latter, he shows a willingness 
to meet the responsibilities that go with maturity and conscience. . . . 

“That is the double nature of the challenge: to bring about world govern- 
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ment and to keep it pure. It is a large order, perhaps the largest order man has 
had to meet in his 50,000 odd years on earth, but he himself has set up the 
conditions which have made the order necessary.” 

But there is a “relatively simple” second course—that “carefully and com- 
pletely” man destroy everything relating to science and civilization, that he 
murder civilized men, punish literacy by death, abolish nations and set up the 
tribe as sovereign. “In short, let him revert to his condition in society in 
10,000 B.C. Thus emancipated from science, from progress, from government, 
from knowledge, from thought, he can be reasonably certain of safeguarding 
his existence on this planet. 

“This is, the+alternative to world government—if modern man wishes an 
alternative.” 


F. H. S. 


“A Unit in the Inductive Teaching of Grammar.”—Winthrop H. Rice, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 29: 465-476, October, 1945, gives in consider- 
able detail the classroom presentation of a grammar construction by the induc- 
tive approach. Rice defines the inductive approach as follows: “It is the process 
of going from the known to the unknown and from the particular to the 
general. One of its basic psychological principles is that the pupil will gain 
most when he himself is most active in the acquisition of knowledge.” The in- 
ductive approach relegates the grammar textbook to the role of a reference 
work. The pupil learns through his own efforts, but under the skillful guidance 
of the teacher. The inductive process ignores the order of presentation of the 
material in the textbook and starts with the example, no matter where the 
example occurs in the book. If the problem to be presented arises functionally 
in the classroom, the teacher must himself be able to provide the necessary 
examples. The grammar material covered in this unit is the use of del que, etc. 
in Spanish, after a comparison. It is presented in the form of classroom dia- 
logue, with réles played by the teacher and a number of pupils, participating 
in recitation. Rice sums up the advantage of inductive presentation as follows: 
“It may seem to some that this procedure is difficult for both pupils and 
teachers, but a little experience with it will show that, while it may be slower 
at the start, it pays dividends in the long run and gives all concerned a sense 
of power and achievement not derived from formal, deductive instruction.” 

W. T. P. 


“Let’s Cooperate !”"—Harold W. Weigel, in The Modern Language Journal, 
29: 481-486, October, 1945, pleads for “close cooperation of high schools and 
colleges, especially by coordination of their programs, more alert counseling, 
and constant improvement in the quality of instruction. . .. One fundamental 
cause for the prevailing state of affairs is the comparative isolation of the 
college instructor from the world and problems of the high-school teacher.” 
This isolation has several causes, including snobbishness of some college in- 
structors, the college instructor’s necessary preoccupation with research, and 
failure to comprehend the problems facing the contemporary high-school 
teacher. “Every college instructor should make a persistent, sympathetic at- 
tempt to understand the problems of present-day high-school teachers, to ap- 
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preciate the high-school background of his academic charges, and to keep 
himself informed as to the prevailing philosophies, practices, and methods in 
secondary education.” A fully coordinated and successfully continuous program 
of instruction should be planned cooperatively by high-school and college teach- 
ers of foreign languages, so that a student coming from high school can proceed 
in college from the point where he left off in high school and successfully do 
the work of the higher level. “Students should never be permitted to repeat in 
college any work already done in high school, as is now possible in some insti- 
tutions.” Praise or constructive criticism should be accorded the high schools 
according to the quality of college work done by their graduates. An effective 
and alert counseling system is also needed in high schools and colleges in order 
to direct students into the proper foreign language classes. The quality of both 
high-school and college foreign language instruction needs to be improved by 
stricter certification requirements, assignment of only properly qualified 
teachers to foreign language classes, better provisions for study and travel, 
promotion and salary rewards for effective teaching, and visitation of success- 
ful colleagues. 


W. T. P. 


“The Mirrophone as a Teaching Device.”—Pauline E, Changnon and Gilbert 
C. Kettelkamp, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 517-520, October, 1945, 
describe the use of the Mirrophone as a teaching device in French and Ger- 
man classes in the University of Illinois High School. “For one minute or 
longer the machine records magnetically the spoken words on a continuous steel 
tape and then by turning a switch, it plays back the last recording made. In the 
process of making a new recording, all old material is removed from the 
tape. Since the magnetic recording can be removed without loss of equipment, 
the whole process is really quite economical in operation. . .. When a class 
met for the first time to use the Mirrophone, a brief explanation of the use of 
the machine was presented by the teacher in charge of that class. The instru- 
ment was turned on as this explanation was being given so that the words of 
the teacher could be ‘mirrored.’ This explanation was then reproduced in 
order that the pupils could become familiar with this new type of reproduction; 
and also so they might have an opportunity of hearing the explanation repeated. 
The simplicity of this procedure was pointed out to them so that they might 
feel more at ease when speaking into the microphone.” One use of the ma- 
chine was to record individual students’ pronunciation of selected words in- 
volving different French vowels. “These recordings were played back several 
times and if pronunciation difficulties were present, they were analyzed.” In 
German the machine was used to record passages read orally, to improve pro- 
nunciation, evenness of speed, and inflection. Question and answer drills 
between teacher and class were also recorded for further study. The Mirro- . 
phone can not replace the permanent disc, but should supplement it. Reproduc- 
tion on it is clear and distinct and can be repeated indefinitely. “It is hoped 
... that the use of the Mirrophone can be improved upon through further 
experimentation.” 

W. T. P. 


. 
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“Critical Thinking Through Language.”—Sheila I. Kragness, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 29: 521-523, October, 1945, explains the value of language 
study in teaching students to be critical of the meaning of words and to search 
for the true meaning of what they read. She points out that “one of the most 
dangerous weapons of those who would destroy the freedom of the individual is 
the perversion of ideas through the perversion of language.” Both the social 
science teacher and the language teacher have a responsibility to guide the 
students toward clear thinking. Abstract words such as “liberty,” “freedom,” 
“justice,” “law,” “right,” and “equality” are particularly subject to perversion. 
Unawareness of language makes people “easily misled by propaganda and, 
once misled, completely inaccessible to argument. . . . Certainly nothing equals 
the study of a foreign language for developing the consciousness that language 
is an instrument whose use requires discrimination, Language, properly taught, 
shows that a given word is not always equivalent to a given idea, and that 
equivalent words in different languages are not true and perfect equivalents. 
. .. That the consciousness of language is only the first and fundamental step 
in the development of a critical attitude toward word meanings is obvious. 
To build on this foundation and train the student in the actual analysis of 
ideas, the critical study of texts in literature is the most useful discipline. 
... Another way to foster critical thinking is to stress the study of the origins 
of ideas and the evolution which they and the words chosen to express them 
undergo. Language training is necessary for this purpose too.” 

W. T. P. 


“State Requirements for Language Teachers.”—Curtis C. D. Vail, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 29: 509-516, October, 1945, makes a study of 
certification requirements for language teachers as of 1942, which “shows only 
three states have standards as high as Professor Purin recommended for lan- 
guage teachers in the Modern Foreign Language Study.” He concludes that 
“it is accordingly futile to expect the ‘Army method’ to find anything like 
universal adoption in our high schools.” Vail quotes Purin’s recommendations 
concerning teacher preparation, which include thirty semester-hours in the 
major language and twenty semester-hours in the minor language in addition 
to two years of high-school work; adequate oral command of the language to 
be taught; the junior year abroad whenever feasible; extra-curricular op- 
portunities for hearing and speaking the language; elimination of blanket 
certification of teachers; and graduation from a four-year college with fulfill- 
ment of either the major or minor requirements in the language to be taught. 
In general until the recent war “the colleges were increasingly adopting those 
portions of the Purin report which lay in their sphere.” Vail finds that “the 
thorn in the side of language instruction on the secondary-school level, however, 
has been the fact that for many years schools have been able to assign all or 
part of their language programs to teachers who were well aware that they 
lacked sufficient preparation.” Vail catalogues the requirements of the various 
states for modern language teachers as they existed in the summer of 1942. 
He finds the situation with regard to blanket certification of teachers “remedied 
to an almost unbelievable degree” since Purin’s study. He finds conditions also 
improved with respect to the number of semester-hours required for a major 
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and minor, and the minimum preparation required for permission to teach a 
language. Vail believes that minimum requirements for teaching a language 
should be in addition to the elementary course, otherwise “the standards for 
foreign language teachers will be lower than for any other subject.” Vail 
points out that in 1942 only three states had met the minimum standards set 
by the Modern Foreign Language Study. “If our future strides in this direction 
are equally rapid, we may expect some of the stimulus provided by the aims and 
methods of the ASTP language units to begin to infiltrate into our secondary 
schools on a state-wide basis in 1960—at least in three of our forty-eight 
states.” 
W. T. P. 


“Argentine Books, Messengers of Argentine Democracy.”—Guillermo Kraft, 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 79: 558-566, October, 1945, calls 
to the attention of the world the position of leadership in book publishing held 
by Argentina, and asks for international protection for the rights of authors 
that will be effective in all the Americas. “Argentina is now the leading pub- 
lishing center for books in Spanish. . . . Millions and millions of volumes are 
today garnered from our presses in a wonderful harvest of books.” The 
greater number of books being published indicates a growing number of 
readers. “A reading nation is a creative nation.” The books published in 
Argentina during the last three years tell the story: 1942—15,250,000 volumes; 
1943—eighteen million volumes; 1944—twenty-eight million volumes. Only 
the United States surpasses Argentina in the number of books exported to 
other countries. “It is regrettable that the interchange of books, that marvelous 
agency of concord, that magic means of rapprochement, should have no 
official international mechanism to eliminate obstacles and make it as efficient 
as possible.” Several attempts have been made since 1889 to effect a Pan 
American copyright system that would promote the interchange of books. 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has recently again ap- 
proved the convocation of a special meeting of experts, at a date still to be 
fixed, to consider the matter of a Pan American Copyright Union. “Only thus, 
by studying ourselves and making ourselves known to one another through 
books, those mirrors of the mind and soul, shall we progress in the difficult 
task of knowing ourselves.” 

W. T. P. 


“Chile and Its Books.”—Amanda Labarca H., in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, 79: 567-573, October, 1945, narrates the history of book 
publishing in Chile from the end of the colonial period to the present day. 
Chilean interest in literature in the colonial period caused the smuggling into 
Chile of works prohibited by Church and government because of heresy and 
dangerous political ideas. Books at that time came from three sources, the 
Church, the criollos who traveled in Spain, and the contraband trade. Libraries 
of the convents and monasteries became later a part of the National Library, 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits. Francisco Antonio de Rojas, a criollo who 
traveled in Europe in the late eighteenth century, succeeded in clandestinely 
bringing into Chile many forbidden books. The independence movement in the 
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early nineteenth century was nourished by French books brought in by contra- 
band trade. Chilean presses began turning out literature of political propa- 
ganda in the early nineteenth century. Books were still scarce in Chile, how- 
ever, in the 1830's. Reviews, satirical weeklies, and daily papers began to 
appear about this time, and they published much of the literature of Chile in 
the early and middle years of the century. “France was usually the source for 
books that were bought by Chileans, and the place where Chilean books were 
printed.” Books were sold in grocery stores or hawked on the streets. The 
first Chilean bookstore was opened in Valparaiso in 1840. Other books printed 
abroad, in the United States, Germany, Spain, and England, circulated in 
Chile. Gradually more printing-houses made their appearance. The first to sell 
Chilean books abroad was Roberto Miranda, who opened a store in the 1880's. 
Miranda published and circulated the histories of Barros Arana and Vicufia 
Mackenna. Around 1890 Garnier Fréres of Paris began to publish for the 
Spanish American market. About the beginning of this century, Spanish 
publishers began to supply Chile and other American countries with inexpen- 
sive books. One of the early successful Chilean publishers in this century was 
Carlos George Nascimento. Because of lack of foreign exchange during the 
depression of 1929-1933, Chile had to print its own books. The Zig-Zag, Letras, 
and Ercilla publishing houses emerged successfully in these years. The 
Spanish Civil War of 1936-1939 brought Spanish publishing houses to Mexico 
City and Buenos Aires, creating thus serious competition for Chilean pub- 
lishers. “In 1943 and 1944 Chile printed about a million books, of which thirty 
per cent were exported. . . . Calculations made by Chilean publishers, taking 
into account the number of books published in Chile and those imported, place 
our country in the first rank with regard to the number of books read per 
capita.” As in the rest of Latin America, few authors in Chile are able to 
support themselves by writing, because of lack of education among the people 
and the low standard of living, which are not conducive to general book- 
buying. 
W. T, P. 


“Annual Report of the California Committee for the Study of Education.”— 
Hiram W. Edwards, in California Schools, 16: 149-167, September, 1945, 
tells of the work of this California committee, describes briefly the accomplish- 
ments of its various subcommittees, and names the personnel working on the 
committee and subcommittees at the present time. One important publication 
has already appeared, from the Subcommittee on Foreign Language, and 
should be known to all foreign language teachers.* “The California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education was founded in the fall of 1940 by the 
Affiliation Committee of the University of California and the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals. The purpose of the Committee was 
to extend the idea of the Affiliation Committee to include the California Junior 
College Federation, the Association of California Public School Superinten- 
dents, the State Colleges, the State Department of Education, and the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” The Committee consists of 


* This report, priced at fifty cents, is obtainable from Hiram Ww. Edwards, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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twelve individuals representing the organizations named above. It is essen- 
tially a study committee, “concerned with the clarification of issues and work- 
ing out of plans for the analysis of problems, . . . the appointment of sub- 
committees to collect information and make recommendations, and finally, 
the weaving of a pattern of articulation that will best serve the needs of the 
California public school.” The Subcommittee on Foreign Language has a 
northern and southern division, with Professor Clinton C. Humiston of the 
University of California at Los Angeles as coordinating chairman. The sixty- 
five members represent French, Spanish, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Latin. 
W. T. P. 


“Emerson South of the Rio Grande.”—John H. Hershey, in The Christian 
Register, 124: 378, 389, October, 1945, writes briefly of some of the thinkers 
and writers of Latin America who have been influenced by the thought of 
Emerson, Those whom he singles out in this connection are Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento of Argentina; Dom Pedro II of Brazil; Enrique José Varona 
of Cuba; José Ingenieros of Argentina; and Pedro de Alba of Mexico. Sar- 
miento made the personal acquaintance of Emerson while living in this country, 
and writes of him in his “Essay on Massachusetts, Boston, Concord, Cam- 
bridge.” Dom Pedro II, enlightened ruler of Brazil during Emerson’s lifetime, 
visited the United States and read Emerson’s works “from beginning to 
end.” Enrique José Varona admired and studied Emerson, and lectured on him 
in Havana. José Ingenieros visited this country, studied Emerson, lectured 
on him in Buenos Aires, and was profoundly influenced by him in his book 
Hacia una moral sin dogmas. In 1943 the Ministry of Education in Mexico 
published as the sixth volume of its series El pensamiento de América, a book 
entitled Emerson, a volume of Emerson’s essays with a prologue by Edward 
Larocque Tinker. Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union, “wrote in the September, 1942 issue of the monthly periodical La 
Nueva Democracia a commendatory article on what he calls Emerson’s 
civilizing and humanizing gospel. . . . Thus the life and writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson are known and studied by these and other thinkers in Latin 
American lands. We, in turn, can make amends for our past neglect and, 
furthermore, benefit ourselves by hastening our own study of the many liberal- 
minded writers in the countries to the south of us.” 


WTP: 


“The Experimental Background of the Problem of Learning.”—Albert 
Rapp, in The Classical Journal, 40: 467-480, May, 1945, surveys the evidence 
that has been produced since the beginning of modern experimentation on the 
psychology of learning, and reaches conclusions that are very important for 
all teachers of modern and ancient foreign languages. Beginning with the 
experiments of William James in 1890 on the problem of transfer of training, 
and following through the experiments of Thorndike which resulted in the 
famous “Theory of Identical Elements,” and other experimentations of W. C. 
Bagley, Hartshorne, and May, later work of Thorndike, and experiments of 
Judd, Ruediger, Elsie Johnson, Kohler and finally Karl Lashley, the author 
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sums up the matter of transfer of training as it now stands. The most im- 
portant contribution to the subject he considers to be Karl S. Lashley’s 
Brain Mechanism and Intelligence (1929). The present state of knowledge 
on the subject is presented as follows: “(1) Can the mind as a whole be 
strengthened? Nobody knows. I mean, nobody knows. Nobody knows that it 
can. Nobody knows that it cannot. Pending clarification of the problem it 
would be more scientific not to claim that any given subject strengthens or 
toughens the mind. (2) May attitudes and methods, developed in one course, 
transfer to other courses and other situations? They may. This is generally 
accepted, and it represents an important argument for the Classics. For, 
obviously, the attitudes which will be necessary in the severer competitions 
of life may therefore be attained in the class room, and they cannot be ac- 
quired in the softer disciplines. (3) Do such attitudes and methods necessarily 
transfer? They do not. It is quite possible, then, for a teacher (for example, 
of Latin) to inculcate thoroughly such habits as ‘willingness to face a difficult 
problem,’ ‘knowledge of procedure,’ ‘distrust of opinion and search for facts,’ 
‘unwillingness to admit defeat’—verily a potent armory in the battle of life— 
only to find that the student identifies these with one particular field and does 
not take advantage of them elsewhere. (4) How can one tend to insure such 
transfer? Conscious generalization seems to be the answer, The attitudes and 
methods, while being formed, must be generalized, and the necessity of their 
application throughout life must be emphasized. (5) Are there other transfer- 
ables? Yes, the accumulated body of facts and theories and general laws, which 
is passed on through education. These are transferable (subject to the laws 
of forgetting) in the sense that they are later available in other situations. 
These situations must be similar and recognized as such. Here lies the con- 
tribution of the Classics to the student of English and the other modern lan- 
guages, to the students of modern art and modern history and religion and 
philosophy; also (this has not been emphasized sufficiently) to the student of 
modern life, by providing the means of attaining perspective. But here, I 
repeat, not only must the situations be similar (as we know they often are) 
but the student must be trained to recognize them as such. (6) Is the amount 
of transfer from school subjects great or small? The amount of transfer is 
potentially quite great, but actually only moderate. However, even if it were 
smal] but persistent, it would be very valuable.” 
W. T. P. 


“Languages for One World.”—Emilie Margaret White, in The Journal of 
Education, 128: 237-238, October, 1945, calls attention to the importance of 
knowing foreign languages in this modern world, and to the necessity for 
instruction by aural-oral methods to meet present needs. She cites the case of 
the soldier who found his high-school German “worked,” because it had been 
taught “with a strong emphasis on its oral use,” another whose junior-high- 
school French served him in good stead on a small South Pacific island. 
“And the demand for a knowledge of foreign languages in peace-time situa- 
tions is going to be greater than ever before.” Latin, too, must be taught, for 
it lives in the student’s own language, in mottoes, inscriptions, and in the 
columns of magazines and newspapers, “And while they are developing a 
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surer sense of their own language they are at the same time gaining a 
knowledge of the history, myth, and legend so essentially a part of our 
cultural heritage.” A language once learned makes the learning of other lan- 
guages more easy. The aural-oral approach to foreign languages so successful 
in war-time must be continued in times of peace, to meet the communication 
needs of a smaller world. The growing number of summer language schools 
for the training of teachers makes it possible for small communities as well as 
large to obtain well-trained teachers to carry on this kind of program. “Perhaps 
the sons and daughters of those who ‘couldn’t speak a word’ after their own 
study of a foreign language may be able to speak the word that will help to 
keep the peace.” 
W. T. P. 


“The Future Political Status of Puerto Rico.”—Luis Mujfioz Marin, in Talks, 
10:22-23, July, 1945, describes a bill now before Congress to give self-govern- 
ment to Puerto Rico. He points out that Puerto Rico is a colony of the United 
States, and that its present poverty is due largely to economic causes, Politically 
Puerto Rico has reached maturity, a fact proved by the eighty-five per cent 
turnout of registered voters at their elections, The bill now before the United 
- States Senate “contains four titles and offers three alternative forms of 
government to the people of Puerto Rico. Title One provides that there shall 
be a referendum in which the people of Puerto Rico shall decide whether they 
want independence under certain economic conditions necessary for their 
survival, or statehood, or dominion status similar to that of Australia or 
Canada in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Title Two describes in- 
dependence. Title Three describes statehood. Title Four describes dominion 
status. In this manner, if the bill is approved, the people of Puerto Rico them- 
selves will choose their own future, on the basis of an offer by the American 
Congress, and in choosing it they will have before them the fullest possible 
picture of what they are voting about.” Because of the importance of Puerto 
Rico to the defense of the Panama Canal, the bill protects United States rights 
to military and naval bases, The bill also establishes certain minimum economic 
conditions necessary for Puerto Rico’s survival. Puerto Rico feels that its 
request for some form of self-government is in accord with the United Na- 
tions principles proclaimed at San Francisco. 

W. T. P. 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 


“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 


REVIEWS... 


MicHaegt S. Dontan, Associate Editor 
and the Editor 


Crawrorp, W. Rex, A Century of Latin American Thought. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1944. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $3.50. 


A Century of Latin American Thought, by William Rex Crawford, Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, and former Cultural Relations 
Attaché of the United States to Brazil, was first published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1944 and reprinted in 1945. The demand for immediate 
reprinting indicates the merit of the work. 

The author presents the philosophy of about forty-five of the most important 
Ibero-American thinkers, in whom the European influence transcends all 
others. From a general point of view the distinction between English-speaking 
America and Spanish-speaking America was much greater thirty years ago 
than it is today, in our opinion. At least at present there are certain points of 
contact facilitated by better communications and a noteworthy change in the 
attitude of the United States towards the Ibero-American countries, an attitude 
which the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt stimulated. It is not necessary, 
nor will it ever be, that the thought of the two Americas be identical, but 
indeed a closer understanding between them is important. This can be reached 
through a better knowledge of the thought of the leaders of the two Americas. 
This better mutual understanding will be furthered by the book we are discuss- 
ing. It presents to North Americans the fundamental philosophy of Ibero- 
Americans in respect to the main problems of life. 

Crawford shows that Ibero-American thought tends towards the formal 
rather than the real, stressing the personal, which by no means excludes ma- 
terialism. According to the author, the prevalence of positivism is the char- 
acteristic, or at least one characteristic, of North American thought, a posi- 
tivism that exists to a lesser degree among the Ibero-Americans, except in 
Argentina, where it is stressed. 

Perhaps on this point the observation should be made that positivism, in 
general, has been also the characteristic that has predominated, with some 
exceptions, in the philosophy, sociology, and the education of the Ibero- 
American countries well into the present_century. This positivism coincided 
with the historic-political exigencies of these countries, especially with their 
formation as independent nations. From the beginning, a certain utilitarianism 
predominated, especially in Argentina. What happened and is still happening 
is that Ibero-American positivism differs from that of North America, and that 
a transformation of said positivism has taken place in both Americas. For this, 
we believe various reasons can be adduced, among others certain origins in 
the cultural formation of one country or another. The acceptance and diffusion 
of materialism in the United States is favored by a pronounced utilitarian 
feeling and an anti-intellectual attitude, which leads eventually to an exag- 
gerated pragmatism that has been by now largely corrected, 
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In the Ibero-American countries there existed and continues to exist a certain 
romantic element, an emphasis on the intellectual with a tendency to the purely 
theoretical, and a personalism, all of which leads to a positivism avowedly 
formal and theoretical rather than real. There is a reaction against this in 
certain countries, notably Mexico and Argentina. In the latter a counter- 
current springs once more from Europe, but it is in Argentina that juridical 
positivism is culminating in different forms, especially through a kelsenismo 
which is the continuation of formalism. At present Argentina continues to take 
the leading réle in the development of Ibero-American thought. 

Crawford gives a correct and systematic exposition of the existing connection 
between independence and nationalism in the first chapter, in which he dis- 
cusses Sarmiento, Echeverria, and Alberdi. It is the latter who shows most 
conspicuously the influence of English utilitarianism. Andrés Bello is treated 
in Chapter III with Lastarria, Bilbao, and Letelier, these three constituting the 
Chilean cycle. At the end of the chapter reference is made to Enrique Molina, 
one of the most highly esteemed personalities of present Chilean thought; to 
Dofia Amanda Labarca, the outstanding woman educator, and to Ricardo A. 
Latcham. Chapter IV is devoted to Rodé and Vaz Ferreira, Uruguayans. The 
first is the creator and sponsor of the “Ariel” thesis, now fortunately outmoded. 

Argentinian positivism and idealism are treated in Chapter V, in which the 
eminent figures of Alvarez Sudrez, Bunge, Argiiedas, Gonzdlez, Ingenieros, 
Korn, Ugarte, Galvez, and Rojas are studied. The author analyzes carefully 
the philosophy of Alvarez and describes his sane anti-formalism and his 
struggle against the world of appearances, still found in certain places in 
Ibero-America, a world characterized by a reverent understanding of opinions,. 
not of facts. This makes Alvarez’s words live, especially when he declares that 
words do not involve the existence of things that they name. Ingenieros is 
analyzed fully and objectively; his indefatigable work and his continuing 
influence are brought out. The painstaking treatment of Ingenieros reveals 
Crawford’s serious research and acquaintance with one of the greatest of 
Ibero-American thinkers. 

In this chapter devoted to Argentinians the Bolivian Alcides Argiiedas is 
included as an admirer and follower of Bunge, a fact which may explain 
his inclusion but does not justify the omission of other Bolivian thinkers. This 
omission should be corrected, for there are names in the Andean area that 
ought to be included. We do not insist upon a detailed study of Oyola Cuéllar, 
who is not too well known in his own country, but reference should be made 
to him and to Reyes Ortiz, San Roman, and others as well as to the con- 
temporaries Franz Tamayo and Roberto Prudencio, whose individualities and 
conceptions do not follow the Argentinian orientation and would justify their 
inclusion in a chapter devoted to Bolivia and its philosophers. Mention of 
Alcides Argiiedas, the great novelist and essayist, is not enough to excuse the 
silence on the above-mentioned Bolivians. 

Chapter VI (Ecuador and Peru) presents Montalvo, Gonzdlez Prada, and 
Mariategui, followed by the Brazilian writers Da Cunha, Bomfin, and Freyre, 
with references to others. Varela, Luz y Caballero, Saco, Varona, Marti of 
Cuba, and Hostos of Puerto Rico are then presented—the great Hostos whom he 
considefs more systematic as a thinker than Sarmiento. The introversion 
of Hostos is emphasized as one of several reasons which contributed and still 
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contributes to prevent his work from being as well known as it should be. This 
is another of Crawford’s achievements. 

Chapter IX is devoted to the Mexicans, from Mora to Ramirez, Altamirano, 
Sierra (greatly influenced by Spencer), Bulnes, Vasconcelos, and concludes 
with Caso and Samuel Ramos. Caso is studied fully. For us Caso is one of the 
greatest figures in contemporary American philosophy and one of the firmest 
superadores of the postivism which wields such great influence in Mexico. 

Crawford’s book reveals scholarly research and an extensive knowledge of 
Ibero-American thought. It constitutes, also, a worthy effort in behalf of 
understanding between the two Americas, whose intellectual differences are the 
result of cultures which signify variety of thought and which are closely 
related to the individualities of the two Americas. Politically, for the sake of 
democracy, they should be of one mind; culturally, they do not have to be 
so, for they reflect different individualities. 

That diversity has been well studied by Crawford, a North American who 
has interpreted objectively the philosophy, in its different aspects, of a large 
number of Spanish-speaking countries. His book should be known not only 
in North America but also by us. It would be a good idea if a translation into 
Spanish were made, for Crawford’s work deserves to be more widely known 
in the universities as well as by the general public throughout Ibero-America.* 

Manuet Lépez-Rey 
University of La Pas, 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Martet, José, and Sterner, S. J., Functional Spanish: A Progressive Eclectic 
Grammar. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1944. Cloth. xv, 316 pp. Price, $1.95. 
Functional Spanish, “A Progressive Eclectic Grammar,” by Martel and 

Steiner, conforms to all the precepts promulgated by dynamic teachers, and is 
considered by this reviewer to be the finest and the most typically Spanish of 
all modern grammars. Grammar by definition refers to the science or art of 
speaking and writing a language well. Functional Spanish meets these require- 
ments from the very beginning. Conversation is stimulated from the first 
moment in class. 

The first four lessons deal with the present indicative of ser, tener, estar and 
ir, thus placing four important basic verbs immediately within the scope of 
the student’s natural desire to converse. The forms of the second person singu- 
lar and plural are omitted in the first eleven lessons. The student feels great 
satisfaction in being able to express himself immediately in Spanish. 

Each of the lessons is divided into six parts, with the elements of varied 
repetition linguistically stressed. The grammatical structure is reduced to a 
minimum by presenting the facts of the language in their functional aspects. 
Students are afforded the unusual opportunity of deducing grammatical rules. 
Oral expression is encouraged and is made distinctly possible by the use of 
high-frequency words, and many identical and recognizable cognates. 

There is a real Hispanic atmosphere in the whole conversational and reading 


*We are indebted to Srta. Magda Arce for making available to Hispanta this 
review by the distinguished Professor of Penal Law at the University of La Paz. 
Eprror. 
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material, reinforced by factual accounts of the Spanish-speaking nations in 
each of the review lessons except in the first. The cumulative reviews, which 
occur at every fifth lesson, keep the material alive and fresh, and definitely 
serve to develop fluidity. There are thirty-five lessons in all. 

On page VIII of the Preface the following aim is stated: “The principal in- 
novation of the present text and its main contribution to modern language 
methodology consist in a new approach to an age-old problem; that of fitting 
in with present trends and conditions and at the same time serving to impart 
knowledge in a manner that is not only painless but digestible to the point of 
assimilation.” Martel and Steiner have carried out their laudable purpose. 

Functional Spanish can be recommended without reservation to high schools 
and colleges as a solution for the problem of a real conversational basis in 
Spanish, and as a grammar that will be liked, admired, and appreciated by both 
students and teachers. 

The format of the second edition is vastly improved over the first, and the 
price has been reduced from $2.95 to $1.95. 

H, PoLincER 
College of the City of New York, 
New York, N.Y. 


SAncuez Barsupo, AnTon10, Una pregunta sobre Espaiia, México, D. F.: 
Editorial Centauro, 1945. Paper. 239 pp. 


Sanchez Barbudo es todavia bastante joven. Su actividad literaria no se 
remonta mas alla de la segunda Republica. Durante la guerra civil fué 
director de la importante revista Hora de Espaiia, que contiene algunos de 
sus trabajos. A la caida de la Republica hallé, como tantos otros, acogida en 
México. En la actualidad es profesor de espafiol en la Universidad de Texas. 
Sanchez Barbudo sigue las huellas de Unamuno, por quien siente gran 
admiracién. Lo mismo que su maestro, se dedica preferentemente al ensayo. 
La obra que hoy analizamos es su mas extenso; en efecto, la elaboracién de 
varios. 

Dividese la obra en dos partes. En la primera plantea el autor el problema 
de descubrir a Espafia e interpretar su esencia; en la segunda se estudia 
“Espafia fuera de si,” o sea, lo espafiol en sus aspectos exteriores. El interés 
del libro consiste, no en la novedad del asunto, sino en la manera de enfocarlo, 
La interpretacién de lo espafiol viene preocupando a los pensadores desde muy 
antiguo. A partir de Ganivet la interpretacién se presenta en términos filosé- 
ficos; se avalora la herencia en la formacién del caracter espafiol. Ganivet y 
Unamuno tenian fe en el resurgir de Espafia. El pueblo sufria de “abulia,” 
pero no habia perdido su vitalidad. La nueva generacién se muestra mids 
pesimista con respecto al futuro de Espafia. Para Ortega y Gasset la tan 
discutida decadencia espafiola no existe, por la sencilla raz6n de que Espafia 
nunca fué grande, y por lo tanto no cabe hablar de decadencia. Espafia fué 
siempre lo que es: una Espaiia invertebrada, desarticulada a causa de su 
particularismo. 

Espafia resiste todo andlisis racionalista, pero surge en la imaginacién como 
una aspiracién, una esperanza. Asi como Unamuno se crea un nuevo dogma 
para reemplazar al destruido por su racionalismo, de la misma manera Sanchez 
Barbudo a fuerza de meditacién descubre el verdadero sentido de lo espafiol. 
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La nueva Espafia simboliza el ideal patrio con que suefian los emigrados. 
Esa Espafia es un concepto de justicia, de interés humano; algo parecido a lo 
que guiaba a los misioneros, a los filésofos y humanistas de los mejores 
tiempos. 

A fin de crear la Espafia concreta, después de haberse imaginado la ideal, 
estudia el autor numerosos aspectos del caracter espafiol. Lo primero que 
salta a la vista es la intensidad que el espafiol pone en todos sus actos, los 
bailes, practicas religiosas, y hasta en los gestos. El gesto es lo que dignifica 
al espafiol en sus miserias y derrotas. Don Quijote no sufre sino descalabros, 
pero su ilusién no por eso decae. El espafiol se aparta del racionalismo porque 
siente “un firme convencimiento de que no es eso lo que importa, y, al mismo 
tiempo, una honda seguridad al sefialar aquello que verdaderamente importa.” 

Después de estudiar las reconditeces del aspecto espiritual de lo espafiol el 
autor se enfrenta con la realidad concreta. Habiendo hallado a Espafia quiere 
para ella un feliz porvenir. Pudiera conseguirse éste con un programa que 
abarcara entre otras cosas el “descubrimiento de una alta empresa que nos 
mueva y unifique.” Algo parecido proponia Ganivet para despertar la con- 
ciencia espafiola; es asimismo la esperanza de Ortega y Gasset. 

Termina la obra con un breve capitulo en que el autor expresa la emocién 
que siente al escuchar el “cante hondo.” La Espafia de pandereta que en la 
madre patria le parecia una ridiculez adquiere diferente perspectiva en la 
emigracién. A este austero castellano le embarga lo andaluz; el cante flamenco, 
el repique de las castafiuelas le conmueven. Igual emocién sentimos todos los 
que llevamos algunos afios fuera de Espafia; y cuantos mds afios, mas intensa 
es esa emocién. Y para el caso poco importa que seamos gallegos, vascos 0 
castellanos. En esas canciones y pataleo esta el gesto dramatico de lo 
verdaderamente espafiol. Por eso atraen y conmueven. Esa es la Espafia que 
se imaginan y buscan los turistas; algo que no existe, pero que quisieran 
encontrar. Lo mismo les occurre a los emigrados. Espafia es una esperanza. 
Tal es la idea bellamente expuesta en este interesante libro. 

REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Girrapes, Ricarpo, Don Segundo Sombra. Edited by ETHEL WILLIAMS 
PirmpTon and Maria L. FernAnpez. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 184, xcii pp. Price, $1.40. 

The idea of giving the American student of Spanish an opportunity to 
become acquainted with Don Segundo Sombra is obviously an excellent one 
in itself. But in coming to grips with the problems involved, the editors of 
the text must often have become discouraged. The language employed by 
Giiiraldes is a formidable barrier for any “outlander” and a tremendous 
hurdle for an editor. Hence the immediate problem was to decide whether 
to bowdlerize the text or to let it alone. The decision of the editors was to 
let it alone. This meant that every Argentine word, every idiom, and every 
deviation from the Castilian norm, in phonetic or syntactic ways, had to be 
fully explained. The result is a beautifully documented and amply glossed 
text, but easy reading is not one of its virtues. There is a page of vocabulary 
for each two pages of text, and rare is the text page that does nr* contain one 
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or more notes. And if this paraphernalia is enough to stagger the student, 
the reviewer confesses himself no less staggered, for a general familiarity 
with gaucho idiom is no open sesame to this difficult book. 

These facts once admitted, it must be added that the story itself, with its 
remarkable evocation of tender and nostalgic moods and its sympathetic 
treatment of rude but essentially human characters, is still a genre master- 
piece. The cutting of the text has been judiciously carried out, so that the 
essentials remain. The editors are to be congratulated on the completion of a 
rugged assignment. 

L. Crark KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Nunn, MarsHatt E., A List of Related Spanish-English Words. University, 
Alabama: Bureau of Business Research, School of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Alabama, 1945, Paper, viii, 41 pp. 

The foreword to this booklet by the Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research justifies the fact that this publication appeared under the 
auspices of that particular department of the University of Alabama. It empha- 
sizes the practical purpose of Professor Nunn’s Word-List, which is to help 
beginning students of Spanish “to lose their awe of the strange vocabulary” 
and to make the learning of the foreign language easier “not only to students 
in organized classes, but also to individuals who are learning to use Spanish 
without formal instruction.” In accordance with these objectives, Professor 
Nunn in his introduction stresses the practical rather than literary character 
of his list. The words contained in his compilation have been assembled from 
Spanish American newspapers instead of from literary works. Through this 
procedure the author has made accessible to his American readers material 
that is not yet to be found in the standard dictionaries. The danger of using 
the press as source for the collection of current words consists in the fact 
that newspaper writers are likely to adapt foreign terms to their own language, 
as they try to render the new concepts which they designate, which does not 
always mean that these words actually become naturalized in general speech 
and writing. This tendency appears most strongly in the New York Spanish 
paper La Prensa, but to a lesser degree it can also be found in the newspapers 
of those countries bordering on the United States. The importance of such 
loans and adaptations from another language must not be underrated, because 
they constitute one of the ways in which the vocabulary grows and develops. 
But it may be advisable to let a few years or even decades elapse before it is 
possible to decide how many of these neologisms really become assimilated to 
the Spanish language. 

As for the linguistic part of Professor Nunn’s list of cognates, the author, 
bearing in mind his practical aims, uses the term “cognate” not in its strictly 
philological sense but to denote “pairs of words in Spanish and English which 
are closely related in spelling and meaning.” Since the larger part of the 
vocabulary treated is either of Latin origin or consists of foreign words like 
Spanish garage, rayén, bdsquetbol (the latter is not a loan translation but a 
direct loan from English, while Spanish rascacielos would be an example for 
a loan translation), in the majority of the words listed this restriction of the 
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term “cognate” does not impair the accuracy of its use. It coincides with the 
way in which this term is used in modern textbooks for teaching Spanish. 
To include Indo-European cognateship, as e.g., padre-father would certainly 
be of no value in teaching. However, it would seem desirable not to have 
listed the pair mucho-much as cognates, even though they may be eligible 
for inclusion according to the author’s definition of this term. Nevertheless, 
since actually these two words are not even related by Indo-European cognate- 
ship, their omission would have been a boon to linguists without being a loss 
to the students, particularly in view of the fact that the material contained 
in this list is not selected according to frequency, nor does it aim at being 
complete. Similarly, in the list of false cognates, which unfortunately consists 
only of one-and-a-half pages, the following pairs might have been left out: 
cara-care, dinero-dinner, gana-gain, salto-salt. 

These last-mentioned pairs indicate the main shortcoming of Nunn’s list— 
its pedagogical approach. It seems to me that teachers of Spanish would 
rather have welcomed the opposite, ic., a compilation of those cognates 
whose meanings differ in Spanish and English, something along the line of 
James N. Mosel’s Embarrassing Moments in Spanish, but even more inclusive. 
For, according to my own experience, it seems unnecessary to point out to 
beginning students the fact that there are many cognates in Spanish and 
English. Even later on, as their studies progress, they will always be inclined 
to read and translate those Spanish words that look familiar to them as if 
they belonged to the English vocabulary. A well-composed beginning text 
based on cognates will encourage the students. But these similarities between 
Spanish and English will not surprise them too much, since they rather take 
them for granted and are fundamentally unaware of the really “foreign” 
character of a foreign language. Some recent publications, like the Stillman- 
Gode “At Sight” series, which are not intended to be textbooks but rather to 
stimulate the layman’s interest in foreign languages, have made clever use of 
the cognateship relation between the Romance languages and English. Once 
this fact has been discovered by the students, i.e., after the very first lesson, 
they will be inclined to go to the extreme of considering all cognates to be 
identical twins of the English words. Then the series dinero-dinner, salto-salt 
could be enlarged indefinitely into an amusing collection of “boners.” 

Therefore, instead of strengthening this faulty approach of the students 
toward the foreign languages, it would seem advisable in the teaching of 
Spanish to make use of cognates only in those cases where they are not 
obvious because of the phonetic changes that have taken place, e.g., pueblo- 
people, ciudad-city, papel-paper. The knowledge of the fundamental phonetic 
laws prevailing in Spanish and in the Romance part of the English vocabulary 
will enable students to recognize less evident cognates and will enlarge their 
Spanish vocabulary. Aside from this, it seems more important to stress the 
semantic and idiomatic differences between the two languages and to teach 
Spanish as an organic whole. The aim would be to penetrate into the peculiar 
character of the foreign language with as little reference to English as possible. 
To attain this end, the students should rather be warned against taking identical 
meanings of cognates for granted, and all the stress should be laid upon the 
discrepancies. 

The dangers that consist in the over-emphasis on true cognates become 
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apparent from the following examples, taken from Professor Nunn’s list, where 
the Spanish word either does not mean exactly the same as its English 
equivalent, or corresponds to an obsolete or rare meaning, so that a clarifica- 
tion of the meaning of the English word is needed. Some suggestions for 
editorial improvements, as well as the pointing out of typographical errors, 
will comply with the author’s own request for “suggestions and criticism.” 


p. 1. abreviacién equals abbreviation only in the meaning “act of abbreviating.” 


For the more common meaning “an abbreviated form of a word or phrase” 
the Spanish word would be abreviatura. 

abusar: to abuse should be qualified by to misuse, misapply, because the 
Spanish word does not mean “to revile.” 

abuso: cf. abusar. 

Typographical error: adjectivo. 


2. arma: arm is misleading because of the following semi-colon, which should 


w 


8. 


be replaced by a comma to have arm clarified by weapon. 

anfibio a. amphibious. Add: n. amphibian. 

antiaéreo: add to antiaerial, antiaircraft, cf. the entry for barrage antiaéreo. 
Typographical error: aecrondutica a. instead of f. 


. Typographical error : to assissinate. 
. biblia: rather Biblia. 
. If campo de concentracién is listed, an entry campo m. camp; field; country- 


side would be desirable. 


. conferencia: conference. Add lecture after a semi-colon, particularly in view 


of the entry for lectura under the false cognates. 

confinamiento: confinement. The English word needs clarification to exclude 
“the state attending childbirth.” 

conmutar: to commute. Needs clarification to exclude “to travel by use of a 
commutation ticket.” 

contrata: contract. Rather: contrato, which is more frequent. cuestidn: ques- 
tion, argument. Insert matter. 


10. duplicado a.: rather n. and a. 
11. eficiente: efficient. The English word should be clarified by addition of ef- 


fective to exclude the meaning “highly capable.” 
equivalente a.: rather n. and a. 


12. eventual: eventual. This should be listed under false cognates. The correct 


English rendering would be: possible, contingent. 


13. exportacién: exportation. Add: export. 
15. futuro a.: rather n. and a., instead of adding the noun afterwards. 
16. gratificar: to gratify; reward. Replace semi-colon by comma, because grati- 


ficar does not equal to gratify in the current meaning of “to give pleasure 
or satisfaction.” 
Typographical error: hipocrecia. 


17. ideal a.: rather n. and a. 


impropio: inappropiate. Rather list under false cognates, because one would 
expect improper. 


18. inconveniente : inconvenient. The English word has to be clarified because the 


meaning “not suitable,” which is the only one alive in Spanish, is obsolete in 
English. The same holds true for inconvenience. 

insigne f. insignia. Insigne is an adjective and means illustrious. The true 
cognate is Spanish insignia. 


. 19. interesante, interés: invert order and add interesar: to interest. The alpha- 


betical order should be checked throughout. 
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p. 20. langar: to launch. Add the more common meaning to throw, after a semi- 
colon. 
legitimo: legitimate. Add lawful to make it consistent with the entry for 
ilegitimo (p. 17.). 
lubricativo: lubricant. Lubricante, the true cognate, is more common. 

p. 21. mateméaticas £.: Add pl. 
Typographical error: to; walk. 

p. 22. municiones: cf. note above for matemdaticas. 

p. 24. oficial: official. Add: officer for the noun. 
ozona {.: rather ozono m. 

p. 25. parada: parade. Add the more common meanings: halt, stop, after a semi- 


colon. 
parte: part. The English word needs clarification to exclude “the parting 
of the hair.” 


Typographical error: persona a. 


p. 26. principio: principle. Add the important meaning beginning, after a semi-colon. 


Typographical error: planeta f. 

27. punto: point, Add the important meanings stitch and mesh. 

. 28. reclinar: to recline. Exclude the frequent intransitive use in English “to rest.” 

30. retirar: to retire. Add to withdraw and exclude the intransitive use of both 

English verbs. 

resultar: to result. Delete in. 

Typographical error : retroactiva a. 

p. 31. sepultura: sepulcher. Replace the Spanish word by sepulcro. 

p. 34. ventura: venture. Clarify the English word by adding fortune, chance to 
exclude the more common meaning “risk.” 
vicioso: vicious. Clarify the English word by adding wicked to exclude all 


PPP 


the other meanings. 
p. 37. Typographical error: Esthonia. © 
p. 38. Méjico: add México. 
Typographical error: Rhin. 
p. 40. relativo: relative. This is a true cognate because it should not be assumed that 


the adjective relativo could be mistaken for the noun relative, relation. 


For a new printing of Professor Nunn’s word list it might also be help- 
ful to check the following words against James N. Mosel’s book, quoted 
above, where these words are treated among the deceptive cognates: con- 
fidencia, contacto, correspondiente, facultad, familiar, formal, informal, 
honesto, informacién, labor, motivo, ocurrencia, posicién, puntual, realizacién, 
regular, relacién, salario. 

These remarks are not intended to detract, however, from the practical 
value of this booklet in encouraging beginning students in Spanish, which, 
after all, was the author’s principal aim. 

Leonie F, SAcus 
Hunter College, 
New York, New York 


Pattee, Ricuarp, Introduccién a la civilizacién hispanoamericana. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1945, Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. xi, 304 pp. Price, 
$1.80. 

During the two years’ operation (1942-44) of the Washington Inter-Ameri- 
can Training Center, financed by the Office of Inter-American Affairs and 
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administered by the American Council of Learned Societies, some ten thousand 
officials and other employees of the United States Government took courses 
in Spanish or Portuguese (using an aural-oral approach) and in the geography, 
economics, politics, history, daily life, culture, and psychology of the republics 
of Latin America. Some of these “trainees” were preparing for definite assign- 
ments to posts in Latin America; others were bent on improving their knowl- 
edge of the area and their control of the languages because of their employment 
in United States Government agencies dealing with Latin American matters. 
As director of this semi-intensive “language and area studies” program, it was 
my responsibility to find not only able teachers of Spanish and Portuguese but 
also lecturers and consultants who could be relied upon to present an accurate, 
fair, and comprehensive picture of our “Good Neighbors,” their living condi- 
tions, their problems, and their resources—physical, economic, and human. 
For this purpose I was fortunate in assembling a “team” of area studies experts 
of whom our students never seemed to get enough. It included Preston E. 
James, William Lytle Schurz, Luis Quintanilla, and others of similar standing 
and competence, conspicuous among whom was Richard Pattee. His long 
training in the field, his teaching experience in Latin America, his command 
of the languages, his gift of analysis, his encyclopedic knowledge, and the “pep” 
and energy of his presentation, all combined to make him one of our most 
popular lecturers. One Latin American visitor after hearing him said, “I have 
never met a North American who penetrated so deeply and so sympathetically 
into the soul of our peoples—or one whose information was so accurate.” _ 

The qualities that aroused my admiration for Richard Pattee when we were 
colleagues at the Middlebury College Language Schools in the summer of 1939 
—where I heard him deliver the lectures in Spanish out of which this book 
ultimately grew—and that made him a “top-flight” lecturer in the Washington 
Inter-American Training Center program, are evident in his Jntroduccién a la 
civilizacién hispanoamericana. In somewhat over two hundred and fifty pages 
Pattee succeeds in giving in Spanish the well-rounded picture of Hispanic 
American civilization that some more pretentious books in English—and some 
prepared for use in Spanish classes—have so signally failed to give, (Indeed, 
we need right now an English translation of Pattee’s book for students and 
others who cannot read Spanish.) 

The plan of the book will give a good idea of the range of its treatment. 
The introduction stresses the difficulties in the way of any general study of 
Hispanic America, largely because of the necessity of finding the golden mean 
between those factors which are common to the countries and those that are 
the result of their independent life and their varying geographic, climatic, 
ethnic, political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. What is inherently 
Spanish or Portuguese in Latin American life? What is Indian? What is the 
effect today of the introduction long ago of African slaves? Pattee warns the 
student against preconceived ideas and prejudices on the one hand, and the 
tendency to yield either to too much generalization or too much particulariza- 
tion, on the other. Then follow chapters entitled “Visiédn geografica,” “El 
hombre” (the European, the Indian, and the African elements, the wave of 
immigration), “El pasado como vigencia” (colonial heritage, creation of 
independent republics), “Hacia la integracién de las nacionalidades hispano- 
americanas” (anarchy and caudillismo, with treatments of Rosas, Melgarejo, 
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Garcia Moreno, Portales, Dr. Francia, and Porfirio Diaz), “La vida econé- # 
mica,” “La vida religiosa,” “La vida cultural” (with an excellent treatment of 


literature, fine arts, and music), and “La vida internacional” (Hispanic Amer- 3 
ica as a unit and as a group of separate entities, Hispanic America and Europe, F 
and Hispanic America and the United States). A brief but well-selected 3 
bibliography is provided, together with the usual Spanish-English vocabulary, 7 
since the book is primarily intended for use as a textbook in Spanish classes. ; 


An index of names facilitates reference to the appropriate part of the text. 
The same good judgment that permeates the text is evident inthe mapsandin 3 
the choice of the illustrations, which combine attractiveness with informative- 3 
ness, and do not fall into the common error of over-emphasis on the picturesque : 
or exotic at the expense of other aspects of Hispanic American life. k 

For students who have a sound foundation in Spanish, Jntroduccién a la 
civilizacién hispanoamericana provides interesting and factually reliable read- 
ing material, either for intensive class reading or for extensive outside reading. 
It will be obvious that it is an ideal textbook for programs in which the Spanish 
department cooperates with the social studies departments in the coordinated 
area studies that are undoubtedly coming about. The language of Pattee’s book 
is real Spanish, not “written down” in an effort to spoon-feed the pupils. This 
makes its use most desirable not earlier than the fourth term in the usual high- 
school class or the second semester in a college class. The teacher’s main diffi- 
culty, after making sure that students have the necessary background in Spanish 
to read it (for it is not easy reading) and the native intelligence to understand 
it, will be to exercise sufficient self-restraint not to be led off by the constant 
stimulation of its text into long disquisitions of one kind or another, or beguiled 
into unforeseen ramblings along the by-paths of Hispano-Americana, It is that 
kind of a book. I have seen nothing to match it. 


Henry Grattan DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Grismer, Raymonp L., Motinos, Marcarita W., and Corsett, Evetyn D., 
Easy Spanish American Reader. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1945. Cloth. 90 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Intended to be both a cultural reader and a manual of conversation, this book 
is designed for use as early as the first week of an elementary course. Each 
chapter consists of a reading exercise, a cuestionario, sentences with blanks to 
be filled in, and a visible vocabulary. The vocabulary of each chapter presents 
new words and verb-forms, not in alphabetical order, but in the order of their 
appearance in the reading exercise. At the back of the book there is a complete 
vocabulary of approximately 1350 words; here the verbs are given in the 
infinitive only. The authors have obviously planned to make the reader easy to 
use in conjunction with the average first-year grammar text. The preterite 
and the imperfect indicative are first used in the twelfth lesson; the present 
subjunctive first appears in the seventeenth lesson. 

The main setting of the book is San Antonio, Texas, an atmosphere suffi- 
ciently similar to that of any other North American city so that the student 
can learn to use his Spanish in talking about his daily life. However, through 
trips to Spanish America and through friendships with Spanish Americans 4 
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studying in San Antonio, the North American characters in the book learn a 
great deal about the countries of Spanish America. 

An unusual feature of this book is that it introduces material of personal 
interest to girls; one chapter is devoted to a beauty parlor. Other settings 
include a hotel, a grocery, a railway station, a home, a doctor’s office, and a 
Mexican movie studio. 

The twelve full-page photographic illustrations give an impression of the 
modern and the progressive as well as the picturesque aspects of Spanish 
American life. Too often the Spanish Americans photographed for textbooks 
look like fugitives from a museum of anthropology or exhibits for a sociology 
class. The authors have wisely chosen pictures of Spanish Americans whom 
our students would enjoy knowing personally. 

Easy Spanish American Reader is an entertaining and teachable book, with 
topics of well balanced interest for coeducational schools. 

Joun L, MarTIN 
Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Cuase, Gitzert, A Guide to Latin American Music. Washington: Library of 
Congress, Music Division, 1945. Paper. xiii, 274 pp. Price, 45 cents. (Address 
orders to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

The name of Gilbert Chase on any work dealing with Spanish or Latin 
American music is a guarantee of accuracy and breadth of information, sound 
judgment, and good taste—the qualities that made his The Music of Spain 
such an informative, reliable, and useful book. In A Guide to Latin American 
Music he provides an annotated bibliography of the music of Latin America, 
including both literary and musical materials, each entry being accompanied by 
its Library of Congress call-number if the work is in the Library. The “general 
bibliography” includes sections on bibliographies, “discography” (records), 
Inter-American relations in music, biography and criticism, esthetics, educa- 
tion, radio, national anthems, and folk and primitive music, including dances, 
instruments, and collections. This general bibliography is followed by individual 
bibliographies of the music of the respective countries, sub-divided whenever 
appropriate under general and miscellaneous, colonial music, biography and 
criticism, lyric theater, instruction and theory, folk and primitive music (Amer- 
indian, Afro-American, and dances and instruments), and the like. Each section 
is preceded by an introduction, in which Mr. Chase’s exceptional competence 
to undertake the task of preparing an analytical and critical bibliography such 
as this is again and again manifest. A key to periodicals and indexes of authors 
and of names and subjects make it possible to find desired references with ease 
and dispatch. Appropriate attention is given to the West Indies and the former 
Spanish-speaking sections of the United States, including the music of the 
Spanish missions and the folk-dances, folk-songs, and folk-theater of the South- 
west. Materials on the national anthems of our sister-republics are included. 
It is a relief to find Latin American names correctly spelled, accented, and 
indexed, as was to be expected of a scholar of Mr. Chase’s bilingual background. 

Language teachers and school administrators will find this inexpensive and 
authoritative manual invaluable. It is a real “guide”—an introduction to and 
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orientation in the field; a source of authentic historical, biographical, and criti- 
cal information on the music and musicians of the Latin American countries; 
and a key to the nomenclature of the songs, dances, and musical instruments of 
Latin America. We owe the Music Division of the Library of Congress, the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Cooperation with the American Republics, 
and its brilliant author a debt of gratitude for making A Guide to Latin Ameri- 
can Music available to us. 
Henry Grattan DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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traduce al espafiol mAs de 525,000 vocablos técnicos de los Estados Unidos 
e Inglaterra. Por su arreglo y modo de tratar el asunto, este diccionario 
ofrece detalles especiales que eliminan mala interpretacién y circunlocu- 
ciones, permitiendo efectuar las traducciones correctas de la literatura 
comercial e industrial. También da las variaciones de la terminologia en los 
ramos mas importantes de la lengua espafiola, y considera las diferencias 
del uso de las palabras en los Estados Unidos e Inglaterra. 


DICCIONARIO INGLES-ESPANOL y ESPANOL-INGLES DE 
VOCABLOS DE AVIACION 


por Juan K. SERRALLES 
131 paginas, 127 x 17.78 cm., $2.50 


Un diccionario completamente interamericano que contiene los vocablos de 
aeronautica en uso general, y palabras de uso frecuente pero recientemente 
formadas, las cuales por su etimologia adecuada y buena aplicacion pro- 
bablemente se haran de uso permanente, También contiene otras en uso 
general pero no tan bien basadas. Da énfasis a los vocablos técnicos en uso 
en la América Latina, de los cuales hay muchos mas adoptados directamente 
del inglés, que los mismos vocablos técnicos espafioles, en los cuales se nota 
la influencia del francés y del italiano, Los vocablos que no tienen sentido 
uniforme, y algunos de los que no se usan comtnmente tienen una pequefia 
explicacién de su sentido exacto. Las palabras que se usan ordinariamente 
pero que son incorrectas estan indicadas con comillas. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42d Street New York 18, N.Y. 
Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Colorado College Summer Session 
July 1 to August 24, 1946 


—Complete Academic Curriculum with credit 
toward graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


—Professional Advancement Courses for teach- 
ers and school administrators. 


—Cultural and Arts Courses for vacationists in 
the Pikes Peak Region. 


School of Languages 
Humanities Sciences Fine Arts 
Social Science Music Drama Dance 
Eight-Week Music Festival 
Fine Arts Conference 


Send for Catalog. Write— 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


LA ESCUELA INTER- ATENEA 
EE Revista M 1 de Cienci 
VERAN Letras y Artes 

(Third Session) Publicada por la Universidad de Concepcién 
SALTILLO, MEXICO (Chile) 
July 1st to August llth, 1946 Comisién Directora: Exmoqus Mouma 
Néftzz 
Six weeks of intensive study designed 
to teach conversational Spanish while Suscripcién anual, Délares 2.25 
enjoying Mexico. Formalized classes Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 
combined with three hours daily of 
INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN 
TUTORS MINERVA 


include all expenses except transpor- Publicacién bimestral 
tation. : de 
Held in the cool mountain capital of de todo el Continente. 
the State of Coahuila. Director: MARIO BUNGE 
For information write Suscripcién anual: 10 $ M. arg., o 4 délares, 


o | libra esterlina. 
DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Giros y cheques: Adolfo Morinigo, Garay 431 
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Mexican faculty. Reasonable rates bed Revista Continental de Filosofta 


NEW SPANISH TEXTS 


Functional Spanish 
Review Grammar 
and Composition 


By B. B. Asxcom, Assoc. Prof. of Spanish, and 
BLancHE E. Goopett, Asst. Prof. of Spanish, 
both of Wayne University 


This new text for intermediate courses in Spanish 
emphasizes the function of grammar. The explanation 
of each point is followed by the English device, and 
the equivalent Spanish syntactic pattern. Exercises 
check each point and include sentences for composi- 
tion work and translation. The vocabulary includes 
over 85 percent of the Keniston entries, supplemented 
by words of student interest. 

Published December 26th. $2.50 


Roman Calvo, El 


Sherlock Holmes Chileno 


By MIGUEL DE FUENZALIDA 

(Pseudonym of Alberto Edwards). 

Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
RAYMOND L, GrisMER and MARY MACDONALD 


First published in Chile, these stories, telling of the 
exploits of South America’s famous and daring sleuth, 
have been edited for first year Spanish students, 
The book is illustrated with the pictures which ap- 
peared with the stories when they were first published 
in South America. | 

Published February 26th. $1.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. II 
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A finely printed and illustrated monthly review of the important political, 
sociological, cultural and economic events and developments in the countries 
of Latin America. The only publication which provides the people of the 
United States with a comprehensive picture of those countries and their 
peoples as they actually are today. It is independent, unbiased, accurate, fac- 
tual and objective. 


Subscription rates: 3 years—$7, 2 years—$5, 1 year—$3. 
Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 


415 Lexington Ave, New York 17, N.Y. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


articles on , materials, pedagogical research, i 
textbooks in the field. re 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


cations, and 


8 issues year, except June, July, and 

rent subscripti 2.00 a year. Foreign countries 

(including Canada), 92°50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 
Sample copy om request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. Dr BarTOLo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
rice 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READERS | 


DeVitis. New Spanish Grammar ..............00.00cecececceeeeeeeees Devise $1.50 
Spanish-American Reader Devote 1.50 
Alarcon. E] Capitan Veneno (Snavely) ........... Alar. 80 
Bardin. Garcilaso de la Vega’s El Reino de los Incas del Pera .......... «...Inca 1.00 4 
Broomhall. Spoken Spanish Bross 80 
Cervantes. Don Quijote (da Cruz and Kuhne) .............0.eceeeeecees Quick 1.00 
Espinosa, A. M. Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition ....... Espin 1.20 q 
Cuentos, Romances y Cantares .........+cseceeeececceceeceeceescseees Cant .80 
Espafia en Nuevo Méjico phy ....Numex 80 
Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas Espafioles Romp 80 
Forrester and Loly. Vistas de México ...............+- Vista 1.00 
Galland and Brenes-Mesén,. Spanish Composition ...............++.++05 Mesen 1.40 
Spanich Grammar Review cick Gall 1.20 
Garcilaso de la Vega. El Reino de los Incas del Peri (Bardin) at scdésese) Inca 1.00 
Harry. Anécdotas Espafiolas Harry 
Henry. Piececitas Espafiolas Faciles Piece 80 
House and Kaufman. Tamayo’s Un Drama Nuevo ...............0+055 Tamayo 280 
Lamb and Willey. Alvarez Quintero’s Las de Cain ...........0ceeseeeeeeus Cain 80 
Malone. Sanchez Pérez’s Leyendas Espaifiolas Legend 20 
Manuel. El Conde Lucanor (Ray and Bahret) ................sceeeeeeeee Conde 280 
Pérez Escrich. Fortuna and Tony (DeVitis) ...........0sseeeeseseenesees Tony 80 q 
Pittaro. Cuentos de Espaiia Pitt 1.40 
Ray and Bahret. Lecciones Elementales ..............00cseeeeeeeeseweees Ray 1.40 4 
Sanchez Pérez. Leyendas Espafiolas (Malone) Legend 80 
Snavely. Alarcén’s El Capitén Veneno Alar 80 
Snavely and Ward. Valdés’ José Jose 280 4 
Sparkman, Industria] Spanish Spark 1.40 
Tamayo. Un Drama Nuevo (House and Kaufman) ..............0ee000. Tamayo .80 ; 
Turrell. Cuentos Hispanoamericanos ............ceeseeeeceeeesenceeses Turrel 1.20 4 
Valdés. José (Snavely and Ward) Jose 80 
Valera. E] Pajaro Verde (DeVitis) ..........-eccccseeceeccccuseeeuseses Verde 280 
ALLYN AND BACON | 
Boston New York Chicago j 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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SPANISH NEWSPAPERS 


FROM MEXICO CITY 
Delivered to you at Mexico City prices 
SUNDAY PAPERS INCLUDE COLORED COMICS 
The cost is about Y that of U.S. papers 


FRENCH PAPERS FROM MONTREAL 


Instructor's SUBSCRIPTION FREE with reasonable class order 


Information sent on request. 


LATIN AMERICAN OUTLET 


WILBUR C. CROSS, DIRECTOR 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 
Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de 
Literatura Iberoamericana 
Director: 
CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, E.U.A. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas, Suscricién 


Prof. Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 


anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll, 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
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New on the Crofts Spanish List... 


BUENOS DIAS 
One-Minute Dialogues in Spanish 
By A. R. Lopes and F. R. Thompson 


In addition to their oral-aural value, these dialogues for beginning Spanish 
classes throw light on essential points of grammar and syntax. Each dialogue 
consists of approximately five lines of Spanish, followed immediately by the 
English equivalent, for easy comprehension and memorization of the spoken 
Spanish idiom. VAT 48 pages, $.50 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Hespelt - Leonard - Reid - Crow - Englekirk | 
This comprehensive anthology for survey courses in Spanish American litera- 
ture, companion volume to An Outline History of Spanish American Literature, 
presents the work of the most important South American writers from_the 
Colonial Period (1519-1808) to the present. Ready in July. Complete in one 

volume, approximately 800 pages. Also in two volumes. 


CRONICA DEL ALBA. By Ramén Sender 


Living in exile from his beloved Spain, the patriot Pepe recalls his romantic 
and heroic childhood spent in a small town of Aragon, Told with tenderness, 
humor, and understanding of youth, this charming story—in Sender's pure Cas- 
tilian style—offers a minimum of vocabulary difficulty for reading at the second 
year college level, or third year high school. Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Florence Hall. 231 pages, $1.75 


VIDA GAUCHA By Hilario Saenz and Lloyd D. Teale 


_ The colorful life of the South American “cowboy” is vividly portrayed in these 
stories of gaucho life on the pampa and in a typical Argentine frontier town. 
The lively tales are supplemented by twelve reproductions of paintings of gaucho 
life by F. Molina Campos. Interpretative essays, notes, and vocabulary have been 
supplied by the editors. Ready in September 


101 Fifth Avenue FeS. CROFTS & Co... New York 3, NLY. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 

Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 
literature 
Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: Grorce B, WatrTs, 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

DAvipsON COLLEGE, 

Davipson, N.C. 


Advertisers, address: PAUL LANGELLIER, Business Manager 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
GARDEN N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 
Address 


dence to: 


correspon 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
ohn Van Horne 1933-1942 
. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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WOR SPANISH 


Offer a New Study Method 


expression, a new method for achieving conversational fluency in Spanish 
has been developed by Dr. Frank Henius and recorded by WOR. ; 


Successful in Teaching Service Men | 
Complete in three double-faced, 10-inch records, with a 48-page guide 
book, this series of 12 lessons is remarkable for its scope and clarity. Dr. 
Henius has adapted for civilian use the method he so successfully employed 
in teaching Spanish to thousands of service men. — 


Authentically Voiced . . . Superbly Recorded | 
WOR, who for years has produced the finest transcriptions for radio 
broadcasting, has recorded these lessons in unmistakably clear, precise, cul- 
tured Spanish. 


@ @ e 
A 


In ‘the classrooms of Spanidh 
album is ideal for teachers and for students who are striving to 
grasp quickly the correct inflections. It encourages the student by 
speeding his progress toward a working knowledge of Spanish. 

Complete album of three records with guide book, $5.75, plus tax. 


Look for the WOR Spanish Language Album in record stores, or 
write direct. 


WOR RECORDING STUDIOS 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
1800 
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HISPANIC Bulletin of Spanish 
REVIEW Studies 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 


“A Quarterly Review for All 
search in the H. Lan guages 
and Interested in Spanish 
Published by the UNIVERSITY | ALLISON PEERS, 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
J. P.WickersHam Crawronn, Founder Annual subscription $3.75, 
M. Romera-Navarro and postage included 
Ors H. Green, Editors 
E. B. Wiu1aMs, Business Manager BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year 
College Hall, University of Pennsyl- University of Liverpool 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania England . 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


the German uage and literature because it stresses educational 
and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 
of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 

distributed throughout the continent. 


readers widely 


Subscription is $2.00 per year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
Heasear H. J. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Po Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland, California 


1946 Summer Session 
6 July - 17 August 1946 


CASA PANAMERICANA 


A language house devoted to the intensive study of Latin America 
Courses in Spanish and Portuguese languages 
Courses and Seminars in Spanish-American and Brazilian Literature, 
History, Philosophy, Art, and Natural Resources. 


A specialized Workshop for Teachers 
The Dances of Latin America 


For information write to: Office of the Summer Session, 
Mills College, 
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STAFF 
| Norma Addlestone Ruth Franklin | 
Martha Allen Leo Kirschenbaum | q 
Marjorie Bailhache Luis Monguié | 
4 
Maria Luisa de la Casa Alfred Neumeyer 
José Castellanos Manuel Olguin | 
| Arturo Torres-Rioseco | 
| | 
| | 
Oakland 13, California | 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


ALLYN AND Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 11 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, New York; 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16, Illinois ; 181 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 560 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California; 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York; 300 
Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts ; 91 Cone Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 


1319 Young Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


D. Apr.zTon-Centuny Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 


CotumsBiA University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


F. S. Crorrs aNp Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
Tuomas Y. Crowet, Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Denoyver-Geprert CompANy, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

D. C. Divry, Inc., 240 West 23rd Street, New York 11, New York. 

Funk AND WaGNALLs Company, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Ginn ANp Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts; 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York; 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 165 
Luckie Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1510 Young Street, Dallas, Texas; 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio; 45 Second Street, San Francisco 5, 
California; 863 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada; 7 Queen Square, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1, England. 


Harper AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 


Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Hastincs House, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, New York. 


D. C. Heath anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 180 
Varick Street, New York 14, New York; 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois ; 29 Pryor Street N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 182 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, California; 713 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 182 High Holborn 
(George G. Harrap and Company), London, W.C. 1, England; 517 Wellington 

_ Street (The Copp-Clark Company, Limited), Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada. 


Henry Hott ann Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York; 600 West 


Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Houcuton Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York; 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 
715 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 39 Harris Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 500 
Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California, _ 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
Aurrep A. Knorr, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Lincuapuone Institute, 35 R.C.A. Building, New York 20, New York. 
LoncMaANs, Green anD Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


Tue MacmILian Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York; 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 240 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 500 
Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, 
California; Ross Avenue and Akard Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


McGraw-Hitt Boox Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
Muwesr Book Company, 1811 South Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 

W. W. Norton anp Company, Inc, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Tue Opyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Oxrorp University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
RINEHART AND Company, INc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Tue Ronatp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 


Cuarves Scrrpner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York; 600 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 


chusetts ; 274 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 


Srrver Burvetr Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York; 221 East 20th 


Street, Chicago 16, Illinois; 111 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


= Uncar Pusiisutnc Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10, Nev 
or 


University or Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 

Tue Untversity or NortH CAroLinA Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Banxs UpsHaw AnD Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Witcox ANp Company, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, IIlinois. 
Yate Universtry Press, 143 Elm Street, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
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To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of 
prices. (Many issues are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard 
to obtain. Prospective purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All 
prices are postpaid. 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Namber of issues Price per issue Price per volume — 
1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1926, inclusive 6 1,50 9.00 
1927-1931, inclusive 6 1,25 7.50 
1932 5 1.00 5.00 
1933 4 1,00 4,00 
1934 5 1.00 5.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1943, inclusive 4 -75 3.00 
1944 and current 4 50 2.00 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to HISPANIA. 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -75 each 
1932 to 1940, inclusive .50 each 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


Vol. I, 1918 February, May, October 
Vol. II, 1919 February, November 
Vol. III, 1920 February, March 

Vol. IV, 1921 February, March 

Vol. V, 1922 February 

Vol. VII, 1924 February 

Vol. XXIII, 1940 February, December 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
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| DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


The first American text book = 
to contain all the materials | 
for the Spanish Survey Course 


WALTER T. PATTISON 
University of Minnesota 


“Sound in principle, and painstaking, dignified and ef- 
fective in execution. . . . The value of a book of this type 
. . . is to be appraised , . . by the success with which the 
author . . . has been able to convey to the student a sense 
of the vitality and indubitable beauties of the literature 
surveyed. So appraised, Professor Pattison’s work is 
wholly admirable. The brief but excellent introductory 
essays in English insist on clear generalizations which 
blend with the Spanish readings to leave on the mind 
strong unified impressions.” 


—From the review in The Modern Language Journal 
510 pages 
Complete in one volume __. .$4.00 
In two volumes, each ...:. $2.25 


OXFORD. UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE... 


LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 
School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Encourage Good. Pupils 
AWARD ALA.T.S.P. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to the of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, reap or the 
nearest regional distributor. 
“REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 

Jupirh CHevoLa, 3622 Bronx Boulevard, New York 67, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem Street, Evanston, III. 
Mera M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
SaraH GASKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston 5, Tex. 
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From the Odyssey List 


Retratos latinoamericanos, by Anne Z. Moore and Jane C. Watson. A 
series of short biographical sketches, presented in a variety of literary forms, 
and designed to reveal as much as possible in short compass of the history 
of our sister republics. (179 pages.) 


José, by Armando Palacio Valdés, Edited by Juan Cano and Edith Cameron. 


A simplified-vocabulary edition of this interesting story—simplified with 


the full approval of the author. (211 pages.) 


An Omnibus of Modern Spanish Prose, edited by Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
Two short stories and three novels—representing Alarcén, Palacio Valdés, 
Pérez Galdés, Juan Valera, and Blasco Ibaiiez. (519 pages.) 


Pata de Zorra, by Hugo Wast. Edited by P. G. Evans and Elena Marchant 
Lind. A short novel of college life that has proved to be of wide interest in 
American classes. (225 pages.) 


La Batalla de los Arapiles, by Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited by Juan B. Rael. 
One of the Galdés novels based upon the Napoleonic invasion of Spain. (194 
pages. ) 


Los otros americanos, by Nina Lee Weisinger and Marjorie C. Johnston. 
An easy second-year Spanish reader about the more important Spanish- 
speaking countries of Latin America, and Brazil. (247 pages.) 


Study Activities in Spanish, two workbooks, by Marjorie C. Johnston and 
Edith Johnston. Exercises constructed on the unit-activity plan for the first 
and second years of Spanish, (160 and 176 pages.) 


All of the publications listed above are available in reasonably large quan- 


tities, but placing orders early in anticipation of classroom needs is strongly 
recommended. 


The Odyssey Press, Ine. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA> 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispdnica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
para la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispdnico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; niimero suelto: $1.00 


Paises de habla espafiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
numero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos , 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


Hispanic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. — 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 


taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 


Managing Editor: JAMES FERGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
ArTHUuR S, AITON RoLaAND D. Hussey 
CarLos E, CASTANEDA JAMEs F. KING 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN InvinG A, LEONARD 
Lewis HANKE ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
Roscoz Hitt 

Advisory Editors 
HERBERT E. BOLTON Dana G. Munro 
Isaac J. Cox J. Frep Rippy 
CLARENCE H. HARING S. ROBERTSON 


Editorial PRoFEessor JAMES F. KING, Room 439, Bancroft Library, | 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Business correspondence: Duke Unrverstry Press, College Station, Durham, N.C, . 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS et 
Durham, College Station, North Carolina 
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By Pierre Macy, College of William and Mary and Margaret T. 
Rudd, Westhampton College, University of Richmond 


“... a splendid combination of all the 
material a Spanish teacher needs. 


This new text has already been adopted at: 
Cornell University 


Reading material is excellent; exer- Prertt University 
cises are even better.” assar College 
Knox College 


meets the urgent need for interest- 


ohns Hopkins Universi 
ing, up-to-date matter told in smoothly J opkins University 


t University of Notre Dame 
flowing, natural style. The modern Sng 

vocabulary of absolutely essential College of William and Mary 
words needed in today’s conversation University of Richmond 

is a treasure not found in even the Central Michigan College 
best of dictionaries.” 


Lafayette College 


“I have never seen a text that ap- De Paul University 
proaches this subject with so much Center College 

color . . . the best text book I have | George Pepperdine College 
encountered in the past 25 years.” University of Omaha 
“The great values of ‘Nuestros Ve- 

cinos Mexicanos’ are that the content ar ege 


of the Spanish text is worth the stu- 
dents’ time spent on it, and that the of cur seeder 
grammar review is derived from the h 
language of the Spanish text.” ave found that it lends itself 
admirably for use as a conver- 
sation and composition text; a smooth- 
ly efficient review of grammar, of vo- 
cabulary and idiom and of verb forms. 
The student is given a general knowl- 
edge of Mexico and its civilization. 
The chapters are graded in difficulty 
and cover many interesting aspects of 
everyday life. Exercises are thought- 
provoking and well planned. 


260 pages Illustrated $2.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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A Cultural Reader 
| 


The smoke of battle 
has become the smoke of commerce! 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
COMERCIAL AL DIA 


by 
Max A. Luria 
answers the post-war need for a book that will 
teach to our young people the live, functional 
Spanish demanded by the business world. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Excellent New Spanish Books 
SPANISH FOR CONVERSATION 


A Beginning Grammar 
Leslie 
This practical new course stresses the importance of oral presentation. Lessons 
are organized for easy assimilation and maximum retention. Verb forms come 
first, followed by vocabulary and interesting readings. Each lesson contains 
grammatical analysis presenting basic grammar in organized form. Difficult 
principles are presented gradually, Many exercises. 


REVISTA DE AMERICA: SEGUNDA SERIE 


Amner-Staubach-Barr 


An antho of up-to-date Spanish-American. magazine articles for inter- 
mediate and advanced reading. They cover Spanish-American thought on 
today’s topics—literature, history, travel, education, health, agriculture, in- 
dustry and politics. Footnotes explain difficult words and passages. Handsomely 
illustrated. 


Boston 17 New York 11 Me 
Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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GINN AND 
COMPANY 


FROM THE MIDWEST MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


First Course in Spanish 
By JosePH ALExis, Ph.D. 
University of Nebraska 
Adaptable either to the conversational method or to the reading approach. 
303 pages, illustrated, $1.35 


En Espana 
By JosePH ALEXIs 
A lively Spanish reader, which pictures the life, customs, and 
institutions of Spain between two world wars. 
x + 311 pages, illustrated, $1.30 


Riverita 
By Don ARMANDO PALacio VALDEs 

A novel of Madrid and of the north coast of Spain. 

xvi + 269 pages, illustrated, $1.15 


Lazarillo de Tormes 


The best known rogue novel in Spanish literature. Edited by ALEXIs. 
xi + 139 pages, illustrated, $1.00 


The Midwest texts for the study of modern languages have been pub- 
lished under the general editorship of Professor Joseph Alexis, Chair- 
man of the Department of Modern Languages, University of Nebraska. 


| 
MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY | 


1811 S, Pershing Road Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
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The Spanish School 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


PROF. JUAN A. CENTENO, Dean 
A seven weeks’ summer session held in Middlebury June 28-August 15 


™ Mid Co S School stands for the thorough 

efficient methods of teaching, a atc 
ocho and written language, and an intimate knowledge of the life, institu- 
tions, literature, history culture of the S 

es upon the consistent enforcement of the Middlebury Thea 

students from contact with English; the concentration “a the work of each 
student upon the foreign language; and the careful supervision and coordina- 
tion of courses to meet the different needs of all students. 


For bulletins and other information regarding the Schools of 


g countries. Success 
ion of 


RussIAN SPANISH 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middiebury, Vermont 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 


AND 
ENGLISH- 


SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


most complete, reliable and oe — 
ictionary, listing all 

current use—over 60,000—i 

of the latest technical, cand milita 
terms. Also contains Elements of 

list of Verbs, Cities on popula- 


t ness men 

6%, flexi jexible leatherette binding. 

Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 


On sale at leading bookstores 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 23rd Street, New York 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
Address 
Middlebury College 
Just 
Published 
DIVRY’S 
HANDY 


“SPANISH THROUGH 


MUSIC” 


A Complete Library of Spanish 
and Latin American Music 


and Records. 


Latest Releases of Music and 
Records from All Countries 


in Latin America. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON 


REQUEST. 


We ship anywhere in this 


country or abroad. 


1291 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, NY. 


_ SPANISH MUSIC CENTER © 


ept. HI 
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i 
SEES: 4: 
Spanish-English 
J. DOUGLAS 
©) and 
A. LOMO 
Ph.D, 
ese 


Vasco Nise: de Balboa. 
Octavio Méndez Pereira 
Everett W. Hesse, University of Wiscomsin.. 


The story of Balboa, the hero of countless tales 
of adventure and daring, is told brilliantly in. 
this biography by a Panamanian writer, educa- 
tor, and statesman. Designed as an intermediate 
reader, it contains a complete vocabulary, and 
ample and helpful footnotes. Detailed maps 
show the places visited by the fabulous dis- 
coverer of the Mar del Sur. 268 pages, $1.60 


Spanish Review Grammar 
Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin 
This is a compact, easy-to-use text—a thorough _ 
review of the fundamentals of Spanish syntax and 
inflection, The grammatical explanations are clear- 
The written themes apply grammatical principles 
in a connected text based-on the experiences 
vocabulary of everyday life. 156 pages, $1.50 


@ Un Drama y Ocho Cuentos 


Buenos Amigos, 


Buenos Vecinos. 


Raymond L. Grismer, Univ. of Minn. 
César I. Arroyo, Latin-American 
‘Studio, St. Paul 2 


lively introduction to colorful 
Mexico, the reader is taken to tourist 
haunts, and to out-of-the-way places 
rarely visited. Convenient. reference 
vocabularies are placed at the end of 
each chapter. 


126 pages, $1.20. 


L. Clark Keating, George Washington Univ. 

Joseph S. Flores, University of Illinois 
The flavor of the colorful language of the 
Gaucho is kept in this collection of eight 
stories and one play. The vocabulary and 
idioms have been modified for use in inter- 
reflecting the picturesque and heroic quali- 
ties of the Argentine herdsman. 193 p. $1.40 


American’ Book Company 
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TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Summer School 


Sixth Summer Session Saltillo, Mexico July 18-August 28, 1946 


Staff Members from Texas State College for Women and Other Accredited Institutions 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Licenciado Evelio H. Gonz4lez Trevifio 


Special classes for teachers of Spanish on secondary and elementary levels. Methods of 
teaching; with a workshop offering materials for teaching Spanish. Conversation, songs, 
dances, and games with Mexican instructors. Lecture classes in Mexican literature and 


civilization, by the Mexican staff. Classes in advanced Spanish grammar and composition. 
Elementary classes in Spanish. All courses fully accredited. 


Cool mountain climate, Typical Mexican city. Friendly atmosphere. 
Rates: Room and board in college dormitories in Saltillo, tourist card, and transporta- 


tion from Laredo, Texas, to Saltillo and return to Laredo: $150.00. Special prices for 
other accommodations. 


For further information, address 


Professor Rebecca Switser, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, Box 3897, 
T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 


THE SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


Western Reserve University | 
June 17 to July 26, 1946 
with a real Spanish atmosphere. 


who understand needs Eighteen different classes, 500 children 


instructors 
6 to 18 of age, three 

of teachers of Spanish. > morning. 

course conducted by Professer de Sauzé 

for corrective d of teaching’ and a demonstration of the Cleveland 

simplified t embodying the. of Plan. 

nunciation em 

perimen Casa Espaiiola 

One native Spanish instructor for each 
group of six students, 

For particulars, circulars, etc., apply to 


EMILE B. de SAUZE 
Director of the Schools of French and Spanish 
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UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio | 


“El espanol es facil” 


Spanish is easy, as presented to high-school 
students in the new, easy grammars and the 
many attractive readers that comprise the 
Spanish language program given below. 


GRAMMAR 


Campa and Others: Bedichek and Campa: 
ACQUIRING SPANISH MASTERING SPANISH 
First Year Second Year 


READING 


Easy, first-year readers 
Pittaro: 
CONVERSACION FACIL DIALOGOS FACILES 
ANECDOTAS FACILES MAS ANECDOTAS FACILES 
SIEMPRE AMIGOS 


On Mexico (for first year) 
Grismer and Olmsted: Stover: 
A MEXICO POR AUTOMOVIL ENCANTO DE MEXICO 


General (for first and second year) 


Grismer: Arjona and Arjona: 
SAILING THE SPANISH MAIN SIGLO DE AVENTURAS 
‘Eoff and King: 
SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
Marmol: 
AMALIA (Edited by Corley) 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ) 

New York Boston Chicago aN 

Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Viaje 


Jaime Homero Arjona 
University of Connecticut 


@ Two young men, a North American and a Latin 
American, answer a newspaper ad, and take over 
the Mexico City office of an import-export com- 
pany. Through their experiences, the student is 
given a basic commercial vocabulary, Attention is 
paid to giving the reader an insight into Latin- 
American business attitudes. The twenty lessons 
comprise an effective review grammar for inter- 
mediate classes. 235 pp. $1.80 


American Book Company 


SCRIBNER TEXTS FOR 
COLLEGE SPANISH CLASSES 


CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 


Selected and edited vf J. H. ARJONA, University of Connecticut, and CAR- 
LOS V. ARJONA, formerly of the U. S. Naval Academy. Fifteen favorite 
Spanish and Latin American tales. Varied, easy, interesting. res 
exercises, 1.75 


COLLEGE SPANISH GRAMMAR 
by CHARLES B. BROWN and JUAN R. CASTELLANO, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. A modern grammar, utilizing the latest word studies, written in 
genuine, idiomatic Spanish. $2.25 
SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR ‘ 
by the same authors. Combines a clear, concise review grammar and lively 
2.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 17 Chicago 7 San Francisco 5 Boston 16 Atlanta 3 
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Most POPULAR in Latin America — * 
Most PRACTICAL for: 


DICTIONARIES 


Follett’s Spanish—English Dictionaries are 
best-sellers below the border... 


VELAZQUEZ SPANISH DICTIONARY 


New edition of a master-work—the complete authority on root and 

modern words, both colloquial and Castilian. Over 128,000 entries 

including the latest military, scientific, and 

technical terms. 1500 pages of authentic refer- 

ence for teacher, business man or advanced 

student—standard or deluxe library binding. 
< 


JUNIOR CLASSIC SPANISH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A time-tested study aid for language classes 
at the beginning level. Compact and inclusive 


listing of over 38,000 words used in school, list. Write for 

commerce, and travel. Popularly priced mod- school discount. 

ern edition favored by progressive teachers sins iT 
4%” = 6%", cloth bound. 


Plain $1.00, with thumb 
index $1.25. — dis- 
count on class orders 


FUCILLA’S SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
A completely new Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish dictionary compiled by Dr. J. G. Fucilla 
of Northwestern University. Affords mastery of 
either language through convenient listing in one 
unit of words, proper nouns, idiomatic phrases, pe kage 
graphic terms, etc. Over 60,000 up-to-date entries. 


Complete again— 


Follett’s CLASSIC FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE dictionaries are available in 
limited quantities. Complete reference 
set for teacher or library. Write for cata- 
log or specify language desired; Span- 
Fucilla’s Spanish Dictionary—G38 pages, ish, Latin, French, German, others. 
5%” 8”, cloth bound. $2.00 


1255 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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( 
Veladsques Dictionary 7 = 
10” 1500 pages, Plain 
$4.50, thumb indexed 
| tion, in Morocco 
| Prices shown are 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London 
Prof. FEDERICO DE ON{S, J- UGIDOS, Professor “Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of 42 Pelayo Institute, Santan- 
Spanish Studies, Oxford Uni- 


versity. Spanish Department, 


LARA, Spanish, University 
Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit- ‘ 
erature, University of Seville af Liverpool 


Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
sity Spanish” 


Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 
dents. 


: NEW! 
SPANISH PRONOUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 


made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
35 R.CA. Building New York 20, N.Y. 
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